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FOUR YEARS’ EXPERIENCE OF THE CATHOLIC RELIGION: 


WITH OBSERVATIONS ON ITS EFFECTS UPON THE CHARACTER, INTELLECTUAL, MORAL, 
AND SPIRITUAL. 


BY A LATE MEMBER OF TI[IE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
[Concluded from p. 233.) 


In recording my personal experience of the in- | schism, perhaps in mortal sin, and certainly 
fluence of the doctrines of Catholicism, and the | without partaking in those ordinary means of 
remarks I have been able to make upon their | grace which Jesus Christ has appointed for 
influence on other Catholics, it may he as well | keeping alive and maturing this great gift 
to commence by stating the general character | of faith which he received at his baptism? In 
of that sense of relationship to the invisible | such an individual, even if he has not forfeited 
world which the Catholic religion professes to | his baptismal grace by mortal sin and wilful 
work in the mind, with an efficacy peculiarly | disobedience to the trae Church, yet neverthe- 





the its own. less the power of faith will be fearfully weak- 
aad t, I must remind the Protestant reader, then, | ened, his hold upon religious truths will be 
The that the Catholic Church claims to possess a | feeble and trembling, and he will have become, 
ob: power of communicating to her children a cer- | if not like a blind man, at least like one whose 


tain definite spiritual gift, which she terms | eyes are dim, or who gropes his way along by 
faith, by which a pious Catholic is not only | the aid of the faint, flickering light of a half- 
morally certain of the truth of all Catholic | extinguished lamp, instead of walking freely 
doctrines, and contemplates the actual spi- | and courageously in the broad blaze of day. 
ritual realities which those doctrines speak of, | Consequently, if the pretensions of the Catho- 
as realities, and not as mere opinions, figments | lic Church be well founded, and such a person 
of the human mind, or logical deductions, hav- | be really re-admitted to the possession of this 
ing no existence apart from the reasonings | mysterious and wonder-working gift, he will 
which prove them. This faith she professes | necessarily perceive (if he be at all given to 
to communicate originally at baptism, and to | watch the phenomena of his own mind) that 
restore, when lost after baptism, by a worthy | he has literally acquired a new faculty, that the 
participation in the sacrament of penance. It | unseen world has become to him what it was 
is the result of that indwelling of the Holy | not before, and that the range of his intellee- 
Ghost in the soul, which accompanies baptism | tual vision is not only far wider, but far keener 
in the case of all infants whatsoever, and of all | and more sure, than while he continued a 
adults who receive baptism with the proper | member of any Protestant communion. 

dispositions. In infants it begins its work the And such I have no seruple in declaring to 
aiieent the dormant intelligence awakes to | be the case with myself, and with every person 
life}and thought; so that as fast as external | with whom I have conversed on the subject, 
teaching communicates to the growing mind | and who was capable of instituting the neces- 
the various dogmas of Christianity, so fast does | sary investigation into the processes of his own 
the youthful Christian or them with the Roman Church teaches that every infant who is rightly 
confidence of a living faith, and regard them | jantised, whether by a Catholic, a member of the Chureh 
not merely as the private opinions of its teach- | of England, by a Dissenter of any denomination, including 
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mos: . Gt rm foe sarge por enemas. 

like ers, but as the word of God, and as positive, | Socinians, or even by a Jew or Pagan, and wheth r by 

‘ are : on ae a man, a woman, or a child, is thereby regenerated and 

> the existing, and ever-present, though invisible, made a member of the Roman Catholic Church ; and 

bit realities. baptism is rightly conferred when 1 person yo ye 

, , > yours water upon the person baptised, or iiomerses him 

wat, then, ought a naturally ses enper: se in water, at the same moment that he utters the worda, 

find to be the consequence of a reconciliation | «1 paptise thee in the name of the Father, and of the 

s. to the Catholic Church in the case of a person | Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” having himself the inten- 

i , ise -\j j tion of doing that which Jesus Christ commanded when 

ow: 1 he ho, though rightly baptised (probably ) in his He instituted the ordinance of baptism. The private 

appet infancy, and thus made a member of the Ca- opinions of the person who baptises have nothing to do 

tholiec Church,* has grown to manhood in | with the efficacy of the baptism, which depends simply 

ov upon his intending to do what our Lord commanded, 

re , * The Protestant reader will bear in mind that the | whatever that was. 
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mind. And I am speaking, be it observed, 
not of those instances in which the convert has 
heen undeniably a mere devotee of this world’s 
vanities before his conversion, and in which it 
would be natural that invisible things should 
produce a totally new impression upon him, 
simply from the facet that now he is earnest, 
while formerly he was heedless of his soul, of 
eternity, and of God. I am examining the 
state of those who for years and years before 
their conversion have been labouring to the 
very utmost of their powers, and with all ap- 
parent sincerity, to save their souls and to do 
the will of God; who by constant prayer, me- 
ditation, mortification, and study, have striven 
to realise the mysteries of the Gospel, so far as 
they knew of them, and to preserve in their 
thoughts an unceasing and vivid recollection of 
the tremendously momentous nature of that 
world which is unseen, but of whose existence 
they are convineed by irrefragable demonstra- 
tions of reasoning. Presuming, then, though 
most humbly, to hope that such was my own 
case while I was still a member of the Church 
of England, I cannot bat be conscious that by 
submitting to the Church of Rome, and enter- 
ing her pale, | have received a fresh and extra- 
ordinary accession to my powers of believing 
in the truths of Christianity and Catholicism, 
and of habitually regarding the objects of faith 
as living, eternal, ever-present realities. To a 
certain extent I believe that this increase came 
upon me at once, the moment that I was re- 
conciled to the Catholic Church; but as the 
feelings at such a time are naturally highly ex- 
cited, it is almost impossible for a person to 
analyse correctly the processes of his own in- 
telligence, either at the hour itself when the 
change in his cireumstances takes place, or 
for some lengthened period afterwards, during 
which the novelty of all that is around and 
within him produces effects upon the reason and 
the imagination which may be easily mistaken 
for purely spiritual results, which they have no 
real claim to be. 

Judging, therefore, by what I have perceived 
to be the permanent result upon the mind, I 
venture to say that I have found the promises 
of the Catholie Church to be strietly fulfilled, 
and that reception into her bosom does confer 
upon the intelligence a power both of resting 
with undoubting certainty upon the declara- 
tions of the Church, and of realising the pre- 
sence and various attributes of the invisible 
world, to an extent to which I was previously 
an utter stranger. That which before I found 
an unconquerable difficulty, I now find to 
vanish before a well-directed effort of the will. 
Those duties which before presented a repul- 
sive and awful aspect, commend themselves to 
my inclinations with a sweetness and attractive- 
ness which enehain the better portion of my 
Whole being, however violently the evil pro- 
pensities Of nature at times may rebel. Those 
Catholic doctrines, such as transubstantiation, 
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the invocation of saints, the efficacy of the 
intercession of Mary, the reality of purgatory, 
the value of vicarious suffering and of the in. 
dulgences granted by the Church,—these and 
other such dogmas, of the truth of which | 
was firmly convinced before I even thought of 
actually becoming a Catholic, but which | 
found it impossible to realise, with all the ef. 
forts I made, in accordance with the convic. 
tions of my reason, —all these have naturally 
become to me as truly a part of the eternal 
realities of the existing world, as the globe on 
which we dwell, the stars above our heads, or 
the bodies with which we find ourselves clothed, 
I am not saying whether this is, or is not, en- 
thusiasm, mysticism, self-deception, or any other 
product of the morbid action of an excited 
imagination ; I only allege, that after institut- 
ing the calmest inquiries into my internal con- 
sciousness, and contrasting what were my past 
with what are my present sensations, and again, 
comparing the operations of my mind towards 
the invisible world with its operations towards 
the visible, I have come to the experimental 
conviction, that the promise of the Catholic 
Church, that she will confer a new spiritual 
faculty upon the soul, is zo¢ a delusion, but 
that we actually are in possession of a myste- 
rious power,—call it instinct, call it power of 
vision or contact, call it inward consciousness, 
or what you will,—which enables us to live on 
from hour to hour, under an habitual impression 
of the reality of the being and attributes of 
God, of eternity, of heaven, hell, and purga- 
tory, and of all the varied objects of the Ca- 
tholic’s faith, and which I am equally convinced 
is not possessed by conscientious Protestants, 
as such, whatever may be their creed, or what- 
ever their struggles to obtain it. Baptised chil- 
dren, who are nominally Protestants, but really 
Catholics, are of course in possession of this gift; 
and its results are so marvellous, that observ- 
ant Protestants constantly contrast the facility 
with which their children realise the truths of 
religion with the difficulties they themselves 
experience in piercing through the veil which 
hides God and eternity from their gaze. Nor 
do I presume to allege, that Almighty God 
may not, in his overflowing mercy, in certain 
exceptional cascs, bestow upon religious sepa- 
ratists, who are in invincible ignorance, such 
an extraordinary effusion of his grace, as may 
open their eyes, with all the clearness of Ca- 
tholie faith, to the mysteries into which natural 
sight cannot pierce. The Catholic Church ¢x- 
presses no opinion as to individuals who are 
without her pale, and teaches nothing respect: 
ing subjects which are not revealed. But that 


the mental power of living in an habitual sense 
of the presence of God, and of realising the 
truths of revelation, which is possessed by of 
dinary Protestants, even the most orthodox an 

the most devout, is at all to be compared with 
that which is the treasure of every sincere Ca- 
tholic, I believe to be a purely gratuitous 4 
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sumption, which will be denied by every person 
who, like myself, knows both Protestantism 
aud Catholicism by his own experience and 
trial. 

And the more observations I am enabled to 
make upon the mental condition of other Ca- 
tholics, of all ages, ranks, and degrees of intel- 
ligence, the more numerous are the proofs I 
discover of the truth of what I have stated. 
Wherever I meet with a man or a woman, an 
ecclesiastic or a layman, who is even tolerably 
attentive to his duties as a Catholic, I perceive 
the same facility of believing all that the 
Church teaches, and of recognising Christian 
doctrines, not merely as the statements of well- 
proved opinions, but as matters of fact. One 
and all, they plainly shew that to their minds 
the great mystery of existence is cleared up ; 
the blindness which darkens the eyes of man 
by nature is in their case cured. The three 
Persons in the blessed Trinity, the divinity 
and humanity of Jesus Christ, the heaven in 
which the Mother of God and his other Saints 
are now interceding for them, the hell in which 
the reprobate are punished for ever, the purga- 
tory in which the imperfect souls of those who 
love God are purified before admittance into 
heaven, the real presence of Jesus Christ in 
his glorified body in the consecrated eucha- 
ristic species, the actual communication of par- 
don to the penitent in the sacrament of pen- 
ance, the possession of miraculous powers by 
the existing Church of the present day, the 
benefit conferred on the departed faithful by 
the prayers of the living, the reality of that 
spiritual help which sincere prayer infallibly 
brings down from God into our souls ;—all 
these things are clearly to the Catholics whom 
we daily associate with, not mere doctrines or 
opinions, but things, which they no more prac- 
tically forget in action, than they forget that 
there are twenty-four hours in the day, and 
that a man must eat and drink in order to live. 
This, I repeat, is to be observed, not only in 
our greatest Saints, in men and women whose 
whole lives are given up to prayer and me- 
ditation, or to serving Christ in the persons of 
his poor, but in every commonplace Catholic 
who has any pretensions to be sincere, and to 
practise heartily that religion which he pro- 
fesses to believe. They have manifestly re- 
ceived a revelation from God. The heavens 
have been opened to them, and they are as 
men who see in the midst of a blinded race, 

At the same time, let it not be supposed 
that I mean that the Catholic is not as subject 
as any human being to that difficulty of fixing 
the attention upon invisible things, which forms 
one of the sore trials of our present state. Like 
the Protestant, at one time he finds it easy to 
withdraw his thoughts from secular objects, 
and, with an undivided thoughtfulness, to con- 
centrate the powers of his mind upon the af- 
fairs of his soul; at another, with all the efforts 
he makes, with all the iron energy of an indo- 
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mitable will, he experiences an almost absolute 
helplessness of thought, when he would medi- 
tate, pray, or calmly adore his Almighty Lord. 
His difference from the Protestant consists in 
this; that while the latter, when he Aas fixed 
his attention on the subject which he desires, 
finds his soul still chained down to earth, by 
the want of some faculty of believing without 
doubt, and of contemplating unseen things, as 
well as of believing certain doctrinal state- 
ments; the former, even when his attention is 
most obstinate in refusing to be fixed, yet ex- 
periences no difficulty in recognising the in- 
fallible truth of his creed, and in acting (fo- 
wards the objects of his faith with the same 
facility of energy with whieh he conducts 
himself towards what he sees with his bodily 
eyes. The devout Protestant will not dispute 
what I say, when I allege that so soon as he 
can disengage himself from the entanglement 
of his own inward thoughts, feelings, emotions, 
and convictions, and go directly out of him- 
self, and fix his attention solely upon objective 
realities, apart from his own ideas, he is con- 
scious of an awful, dreadful, distressing sensa- 
tion of intellectual helplessness, which chills 
his fervour, daunts his energies, and throws 
him back, again and again, upon secular ob- 
jects, as the only things which are really sure, 
the only things on which he knows he cannot 
be mistaken. If he is in any degree a think- 
ing and candid person, and willing to subject 
the views in which he has been brought up 
to the test of rigid proof, the consciousness of 
the miserable deficiencies of any proofs which 
he can rely upon repeatedly tortures and agi- 
tates him, and he feels as if he would give 
the world only to be convinced on irrefragable 
grounds that he is not trusting to a delusion 
of his own brain. And when he is least 
troubled with this consciousness of the sandy 

basis on which he is standing, and directs all 
his efforts to prayer, meditation, and contempla- 
tion of divine things, still he feels like one who 
is shooting arrows into the dark, and aims he 
knows not where. He stands, as it were, upon 
the edge of a beetling precipice; before him 
is the vast, immeasurable expanse of ether, but 

all overspread with a dense and impenetrabl 

gloom ; he would fain look and see what is the 

mighty landscape that he knows lies spread 
beneath his feet, who are its inhabitants, to 
whom he shall call for aid, and where he shall 
be received when he descends into that bound- 
less region; but in vain he strains his eyes to 
see, and his ears to catch some clear response 
to the voice of his ery; here and there a light 

gleams for a few moments, and he thinks all 
will be manifest,—but it is gone, and the dark- 
ness seems blacker than before ; sounds—mu- 
sical, wild, unearthly—float upwards upon the 
breeze, and then all is still; and he remains 
cold, trembling, hoping, fearing; and returns 
to his own thoughts, to his dry, unsatisfac- 
tory knowledge, to reason, to argument, to 
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self-inspection, as the only means that remain 
for learning the mysteries that refuse to unfold 
themselves to his sight. 

With us all is different. Our difficulty lies 
in fastening our attention, and in that alone. 


The cares and the pleasures, the sorrows and | 


the joys, the excitements and the occupations, 
of secular life, distract and harass us; while phy- 
sical weakness occasionally renders all purely 


mental exertion almost impossible to our en- | 


fecbled brain; so that it is at times with con- 
siderable difficulty we can enchain our minds, 
and force our thoughts to be obedient to our 
will, and pray or meditate with a perfect re- 
collectedness and composure of spirit. But 
whensoever we can do this, even in the slight- 
est degree, and if it be only for a few occa- 
sional moments in which we force our thoughts 
away from the excitements which would en- 
slave them, then do we find all clear and open 
to our intellectual gaze. We are not agitated 
by doubts; we know that we are right; the 
more we reflect, the more complete is the rea- 
soning on which our religion is based; and the 
more we test it in practice, the more satisfac- 
torily does it commend itself to our minds, and 
the more powerful do we find that faculty of 
faith which we have received. If the whole 
visible earth and heavens were in a moment to 
vanish from before our eyes, and God and his 
Saints and Angels were to appear before us, 
astounded, awe-struck, and humbled to the 
dust as we should be, our souls would in- 
stantly recognise the ineffable sight as the glo- 
rious manifestation of what we had ever been 
beholding by faith; it would be the very same 
world of beauty, majesty, and holiness, in 
whose presence we had been living, while it 
was still hidden from our carnal vision.* 

As especially connected with this feature in 
the Catholic’s practical condition, I may here 
advert to what I have found to be the real 
place which the forms and ceremonies of reli- 
gious worship hold in the Catholic devotions. 
It is commonly believed that the externals of 
religion are accounted of far more importance 
by Catholics than by Protestants; and that we 
are practically dependent upon the accessories 
of publie functions for the warmth of our re- 
ligious feelings, in a very excessive degree. 
Music, painting, architecture, sculpture, ine 
cense, vestments, bodily postures, and symbo- 
lical ceremonies, are popularly conceived to be 
almost essential to a Catholic’s prayers; or, at 

* It will be of course understood that Iam not here 
asserting that the Catholic does not experience those 
temptations against faith, whether in Catholicism as the 
only true Christianity, in Christianity itself as a divine 
ar ck pong ne being and goodness of God him- 
aon, e natural results of human infirmity 
amd of the snares which the devil places before our 


ininds. These are, however, but temptations, and no- 


thing more: ; : ; 
hing more; and except when deliberately entertained 
oor vielded to, . 
his re renerate will, 
Saitive 7 we ar ; + 

ime homage of faith and obs dience which he offers at 


those times whe i j ' 
“1 h ‘is roe ~ <L8S ; 
dk lusions, sia " — ia , — - 








attect only his lower nature, not touching | 
or preventing his offering to Godthe | 
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any rate, to be esteemed by us of a value 
wholly inconsistent with the spiritual character 
of all true worship. Now, that we think more 
of them than many Protestants do, I most rea. 
dily admit and maintain. We consider that 
any voluntary neglect of external propriety 
and decency in the worship of God is a token 
of the absence of heartfelt love and devotion 
to his service. We say that it is the very law 
of our being, that where the heart is truly en- 
gaged, we should shew, by our outward pos- 
ture, gestures, and language, that it is so; just 
as no man who had a request to make of an- 
other, would commence it by turning his back 
upon him. 

Further, we maintain that Christianity leads 
man to offer the best of all that he possesses 
to the visible service and honour of his God 
and Saviour; that as by nature we offer gifts 
to those we love on earth, not so much for 
their personal advantage, as for a token and 
expression of our affection for them, so, by 
grace, man, redeemed and regenerated, conse- 
crates to the Almighty offerings of all that he 
himself holds most choice and beautiful, of all 
that costs him most labour and thought, of 
all that the loftiest genius can devise most 
perfect and most lovely. Thus, we say that 
a gorgeous public function, in which every 
art and science unite to complete a magni- 
ficence such as will captivate the most cold 
and satisfy the most severe, is but the natural 
expression of the love of the Christian's heart 
towards Him who gave him all that he en- 
joys. 

Again, it is a Catholic maxim, that outward 
circumstances, whether ceremonies, music, 
forms of prayer, or postures of the body of 
the worshipper himself, act upon the wind 
within, assist it in its endeavours to realise 
the truths of religion, and form, in a subor- 
dinate sense, channels by which the Spirit of 
God excites, controls, and strengthens our 
purely spiritual devotions. All these princi- 
ples I have found to be recognised by Catho- 
lies of every class, as elementary facts in hu- 
man nature, and not to be rejected without a 
violation of the laws of common sense and 
philosophy, as well as of those of ecclesiastical 
regulation and devout feeling. So far, there- 
fore, it is eminently true that Catholics think 
more of the externals of religion than most 
Protestants. 

But at the same time, judging both from 
myself and from what I see in other Catholics 
of every class, I perceive that Catholic devotion 
stands far Jess in need of these aids than does 
Protestant devotion; and that when circum 
stances compel us, we can dispense with every 
thing that is outward and visible in our wor- 
ship of God, with a facility and even a joy, 
which, to those who know us not, will appear 
incredible. And not only so; but even when 
we are in possession of every delightful andl 
appropriate accessory to our devotions, we a 
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all times think of them, and rest upon them, 
and put ourselves out of the way in order to 
enjoy them, so marvellously little, that at times 


the Catholic almost seems utterly regardless of 


the common propriety of outward appearances. 
As far as my experience teaches, persons who 
have been brought up Catholics can hardly 
understand the importance which some Pro- 
testants attach to the outward forms of devo- 
tion; they as naturally dispense with them, 
when called to do so, as they employ them 
when occasion offers. They do not refute the 
common charge of formalism which Protest- 
ants bring against them, for the best of all 
reasons, that they are hardly conscious that 
it is brought. That religion should consist in 
outward forms, in words, in postures, in ru- 
brics, in ceremonies, or even in fasting and 
bodily mortification, seems to the Catholic 
such a palpable absurdity, that he cannot con- 
ceive how deeply the Protestant world is con- 
vinced that Catholicism is a religion of cere- 
monics and external acts. 

Let the question be put to any average Ca- 
tholic ; let him be asked whether he cannot 
pray without an image or picture before him, 
without crossing himself or touching holy 
water, without being in a particular posture, 
without using one particular form of words, 
without being in one particular place ; let him 
be asked whether he thinks prayer consists in 
saying words, and not in the direction of the 
thoughts and heart to God; and he will laugh 
at the person who supposes him capable of 
such childish and anti-Christian folly, and 
hardly believe that any man who has the 
slightest idea of what religion is, should sup- 
pose him guilty of such a perversion of the 
first elements of Christianity. 1 can most 
conscientiously declare, for my own part, that 
I have found the influence of the Catholic sys- 
tem to be such, that while it enables me to 
spiritualise, so to say, every outward religious 
form, and to infuse a living meaning alike into 
the most simple and the most elaborate cere- 
mony; at the same time it has conferred on 
me a practical power of being independent of 
all external aids to devotion, when circum- 
stances make them virtually impossible. So far 
from finding splendour, good taste, refinement, 
architecture, painting, music, more necessary 
than before to keep alive the spirit of devo- 
tion, and to act as wings on which the soul 
may mount up from earth to heaven, I have 
found them far less necessary, or rather, in 
honest truth, not necessary in the slightest de- 
gree. 

And what I personally experience, that I see 
in every one else around me. I see persons, 
who, while they were members of the Angli- 
can communion, were the loudest in insisting 
upon the immense importance of splendour 
and ceremonial in the public worship of God, 
and who were distracted and tormented in 
their prayers by every casual violation of strict 
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propriety, rapidly passing from this slavish 
condition to a spiritual power and freedom of 
soul, and enabled to rule instead of being in 
bondage to outward circumstances. Observers, 
who are strange to the inward life of Catholic 
devotion, would be amazed at the extraordi- 
nary facility which Catholics possess in pray- 
ing at all times and in all places, in the midst 
of noise, and bustle, and movement, which 
would be utterly fatal to all collected thought 
in themselves. I would that they who think 
we are formalists, and abject devotees to that 
splendour with which we delight to surround 
our great religious celebrations, would accus- 
tom themselves to visit Catholic churches and 
chapels at various hours in the day, or to as- 
sociate with Catholics in familiar domestic life. 
I can assure them, that they would perceive 
that the soul of the devout Catholic repeatedly 
communes with her Lord in heaven, with a 
directness, an energy, and a warmth of feeling, 
which makes her independent of every thing 
visible and audible around her, and enables 
her to pray amid scenes where the best of 
Protestants would find prayer a simple impos- 
sibility. In no one thing is the contrast be- 
tween a Catholic and a Protestant church 
more striking than in this, that the former is 
a place in which persons are seen to pray na- 
turally, at all hours and in all circumstances ; 
during the regular public service, before it 
begins, after it is over, in union with the offi- 
ciating priest, or independently of him, in a 
crowd, in solitude, while the turmoil of work- 
men fills the air, while a choir or an organist 
are practising music, while Catholic strangers 
are reverently walking about, while Protestant 
strangers are staring and lounging, on a Sun- 
day or a week-day, for ten minutes in the 
midst of a walk, at a few hurried intervals 
while the necessities of business cause inces- 
sant interruptions, with a book or without a 
book, standing, sitting, or kneeling, as bodily 
strength or accommodation may permit ;—tn 
every possible circumstance, and under every 
conceivable disadvantage, a Catholic church 
displays men, women, and children at prayer, 
absorbed in their own thoughts, insensible of 
all that passes around them, and filled with the 
consciousness that they are in the presence of 
their God. 

Especially is this power of approaching 
Almighty God at all times in heartfelt prayer 
to be noticed in churches where the Blessed 
Sacrament is reserved in the tabernacle upon 
the altar. The instantaneous and spontaneous 
homage which the soul of every Catholic pays 
to the Presence of his Lord in the consecrated 
species, must indeed be personally experienced 
in order to be adequately comprehended. It 
is a thing which cannot be explained in words, 
How it unites awe with love, fear with tender- 
ness, reverence with joy, and obedience with 
childlike freedom; how it naturally 
the voice to a whisper, bids the foot tread 


silences 
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cently upon the floor, bends the knee in ado- 
ration, aud fills the whole soul with a sense of 
the greatness of God, the blessedness of re- 
demption, and the hatefulness of sin ;—all this 
must be felt to be understood. No tongue 
can describe it, as nothing but the indwelling 
vrace of the Holy Ghost can confer it. All 
that ean be done is to remind the non-Catholic 
inquirer, that we have a doctrine which teaches 


us, that Jesus Christ, the incarnate Son of 


God, resides day and night upon our altars, 


imprisoned, as it were, through the excess of 


his love, and waiting every moment that passes 
to shed his boundless blessings wpon every 
heart that comes to visit Him in penitence and 
affection; and to assure hin that this is no 
empty, unpractical dogma, but a belief which 
is beyond expression dear to our souls, and 
which exerts an incessant practical iniluence 
in those places where He thus resides, to which 
every sincere Catholic mind delights to yield. 
Ilere, too, I must add a word respecting 
that singular notion which Protestants enter- 
tain with regard to the supposed Catholie rule, 
that we should always pray in a set form of 
words, learnt by heart, or read from a book. 
‘That Catholies disecountenance extempore pub- 
lic prayer iu an assemblage of persons, except 
in peculiar circumstances, is most true; and 
the reasons why they do so will commend 
themselves to every person of common sense. 
Hut that the Catholic is taught to pray only 
in fixed forms of words in his closet, or even 
while he is joining in the public services of the 
Church, is as unmixed an untruth as ever pro- 
ceeded from anti-Catholic prejudice. Every 
thing I ever read in a Catholic book, every 
thing I have ever heard since I became a Ca- 
tholic, unites in teaching a doctrine the very 
reverse of this common accusation. I never 
met with a spiritual treatise which did not 
expressly declare, that in our secret devotions 
itis of the utmost importance never to check 
the fice aspirations of the soul to God by any 
rigid conformity to the forms we ordinarily 
use; that the best prayers are those which, we 
may trust, are inspired by the Holy Ghost at 
tue time we pray; and that we should have 
liabitual recourse to set forms only because 
the human mind is weak and ignorant, and 
cannot at all times express itself fitly in its 
own phrases, or recollect all the details in 
Which it is right that it should pray, and 
praise, and adore, and intercede. Written 
prayers are to the Catholic a kind of skeleton 
lor his devotions. He is taught to clothe them, 
precisely as his own personal love and necessi- 
ti s require, with those petitions, those phrases, 
those prolonged meditations, or those arrow- 


like ejaculations, which are the natural fruit of 


liis own personal feclings and thoughts. The 
Hreatest masters in the spiritual life, while they 
advise an amount of prayer and meditation 
duriug the day which few Protestants would 
Hot think outrageously excessive, at the same 





time furnish written prayers of the briefest 
possible character, rather subjects for prayer 
than actual devotions, and modelled upon the 
principle on which we may humbly conceive 
that our blessed Lord himself modelled the 
prayer He taught us, when He said, “ Thus 
therefore shall you pray.” 

In immediate connexion with the power of 
faith in the realities of the invisible universe, 
it will be natural to state the influence of Ca- 
tholicism upon the general relationship of the 
heart towards its God and Saviour. And if 
I have found that the popular ideas of this 
influence are deficient in the points to which I 
have already alluded, still more radically false 
have I found them in all that pertains to the 
feelings of man towards his Maker. The 
common opinion of Catholicism is, that its 
natural result is a sense of mingled slavery 
and presumptuoushess ; that it obscures the 
essentially jiliad relation of man redeemed to 
his almighty Lord; that it makes religion con- 
sist ina sort of bargain between God and man, 
in which the former sells and the latter pur- 
chases heaven by his good works; that it sub- 
stitutes superstitious dread for reverent fear, 
and self-trust for self-sacrifice and humility ; 
that it almost obliterates the perfectly gratui- 
tous character of the gift of redemption ; and 
that the very last thing which would enter into 
a Catholic’s mind is to teach and believe that 
love for God is all in all. 

In replying to this idea, I first meet it simply 
with a direct negative in every one of its parts. 
I speak the opinion of myself and of every 
Catholic of whose opinions I have any know- 
ledge, when I assert that the feeling of bond- 
age, or slavery, does not enter for a moment 
into our habitual frame of mind. Strict and 
absolute as are our ideas of duty, of the neces- 
sity of penance, of the value of suffering, they 
do not in the slightest conceivable measure 
interfere with that sense of our filial relation to 
our almighty and all-holy God which lies at the 
very foundation of our spiritual life, and which 
pervades our every thought, word, and deed. 
If there is any one result of reconciliation to 
the Church which the convert finds more strik- 
ing than another, it is the sense of reconcilia- 
tion to God through the merits of Jesus Christ 
and of the transcending greatness of his love 
and mercy towards use We know not what it!s 
to be afraid of Almighty God ; we see nothing 
in Him which is not sweet, attractive, touch- 
ing, and inviting, even to the most abominable 
of sinners. We fear Him, as every creature 
must fear its Creator; but we are unconscious 
of any feeling of being driven from Him, or of 
having duties imposed upon us which it is im- 
possible to perform. Our confidence in Him 
is boundless; whatever our sins, whatever the 
enduring obstinacy of our own evil nature, We 
know that we only add to our guilt by keeping 
away from Him and by doubting his mercy: 
We have but one cause of dread, the know- 

















ledge of the deceitfulness of our own minds, 
and of the possibility that, after all our prayers 
and our efforts, we may still be cheating our- 
selves, and imagining that we love God, while 
in reality our hearts are estranged from Him. 
Peace is so emphatically our possession, that, 
contrasted with what we perceive to be the 
general condition of conscientious Protestants, 
I do not hesitate to say that no man knows 
what peace with God really is until he enters 
the fold of the Catholic Church. 

The doctrine of the absolute necessity of 
dloing penance for our sins, though forgiven— 
of making satisfaction for them, after their 
eternal punishment has been done away with 
through the atonement of Jesus Christ, either 
by sufferings in this life or in purgatory, is 
supposed to be incompatible with that deep 
sense of joy and happiness which the Bible 
tells us that Christians reap from their sense of 
reconciliation to God. And so it will natu- 
rally seem to those whose minds are not im- 
pressed as ours are with a sense of the awful 
nature of sin, and of the strictness of the di- 
vine law; but nevertheless, theorise as people 
may, the knowledge that all sin, though for- 
given, demands suffering as a satisfaction for 
its guilt, either here or hereafter, does not 
interfere with the fulness of the Catholic’s 
gladness and peace, or for one moment cloud 
that sunshine which the hope of seeing God 
in heaven produces in his soul, Vor myself, 
the longer I experience, and the more calmly 
I examine into, the effects of the doctrine of 
satisfaction upon the peaceful serenity of the 
Christian heart, the more clearly do I perceive, 
the more thankfully do I acquiesce in, its per- 
fect harmony with the boundlessness of that 
pardon which the death of Christ has procured 
for all men. And all Catholics say the same 
thing. Ask them, if you doubt my words, 
whether the knowledge that purgatory awaits 
them if they die with one stain of sin remain- 
ing on their souls, embitters a single hour of 
their lives, or calls forth a single murmur 
against the justice of God who demands such 
a satisfaction at their hands ? 

Again: this same doctrine of the value and 
necessity of suffering, as an expiation of sins 
which are yet at the same time forgiven, is 
supposed to foster a notion that man can atone 
for his own guilt towards God, and to be de- 
rogatory to the perfectness of that sacrifice 
which our blessed Lord offered up for us on 
the cross, As I am not engaged in an ex- 
position of what Catholic doctrines really are, 
but in relating their practical influences upon 
the mind, I shall not stay to shew that they 
who bring this accusation are entirely ignorant 
of the true nature of the doctrines they con- 
demn, but rather call the reader's attention to 
the matter of fact, which he may ascertain for 
himself by making the inquiry of any Catholic 
who attends to his religious duties. For my- 
self, I can most truly allege, that whatever 
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might have been my suspicions of the ten- 
deucy of the doctrine of satisfaction while 1 
was still a Protestant, no one thouglit has ever 
crossed my mind stace | was a Catholic which 
tended to disparage the infinite value of th 
atonement of the eternal Son of God; nor has 
it ever entered my thoughts to esteem the 
sufferings of any creature whatsoever as of the 
slightest value, except that which they received 
from the sufferings and merits of Jesus Christ. 
Candid Protestants suppose that an intelligent 
and religious Catholic preserves himself trom 
falling into all kinds of abominations by a per- 
petual balancing of one doctrine against an- 
other, by watching the effect of each separate 
dogma upon himself, and preventing it from 
producing that pernicious result which they 
suppose that it would naturally work if lett 
to itself. Thus, they conceive that the 
trines of human satisfaction and of the perfect- 
ness of the atonement of our blessed Lord are 
naturally antagonistic to one another, and that 
Catholics are in perpetual peril of sliding into 
a state of mind which dishonours the media- 
tion of Christ, and makes man his own re- 
deemer. ‘The practical result, on the contrary, 
shews that this fear is a mere illusion. Every 
Catholic who knows what the doctrines of his 
Church really are, is literally unconscious of 
any such antagonism in his own bosom. I[ 
cau most solemnly protest, that so far from 
having found my sense of the infinite value of 
the atonement of Christ encroached upon by 
my belief in the doctrines of satisfaction and 
penance, I find that the very reverse is the 
case. Since I have become a Catholic, my 
conceptions of the boundlessness of the merits 
of our blessed Lord, and the utter nothingness 
of all man’s merit, except as communicated 
from the merits of the sacrifice of the cross, 
have wonderfully enlarged and deepened, and 
become unceasingly habitual, and have entered 
into my every thought, work, and feeling, to 
such an extent, that the honour I formerly paid 
to the one atonement of the Eternal Son was 
comparatively a divided homage and an igno- 
rant faith, And I am not speaking mere rhe- 
torical words, or indulging in controversial 
exaggeration, when I add that, from all I have 
learnt and observed since I became a Catholic, 
Iam convinced that the on/y persons in this 
country who truly realise the infinite value of 
the sacrifice of Calvary, and who depend upon 
that sacrifice alone for every thing that they 
possess and every thing they hope for, are 
the children of the Catholic Church. ‘The in- 
credulous Evangelical or Anglican may smile, 
and count this a mere effusion of angry ce- 
clamation; but, on the word of an honest man, 
I assure them, that could they experience for 
one single day what are the habitual thoughts, 
feelings, prayers, and acts of a conscientious 
Catholic, they would admit the truth of what 
I say, when i repeat, that the ineffable perfec- 
tiens and meritoriousness of the death of Jesus 
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Christ, and the complete and never-ceasing 
natural helplessness and worthlessness of man’s 
works, are comprehended and accepted in the 
Rtoman Catholic Church alone. 

Such also is unquestionably the practical 
influence upon the mind of the Catholic doc- 
trines of free-will and the merit of good works. 
It is the doctrine of the Church that, though 
we can do nothing whatsoever that is good, 
not even think a good thought, without the 
aid of the Holy Spirit of God, yet that, in 
order to be saved, our will, when set free by 
vrace, must co-operate with the Divine influ- 
ence, or we shall continue lost in sin. And 
further, she teaches that it pleases Almighty 
God, in his infinite condescension, to treat our 
good deeds as meritorious, and to reward them 


with eternal life, although they are from first | 


to last the work of his Spirit within us, and 
although, even if we were to become literally 
sinless, we should be for ever and ever un- 
profitable servants. And it is commonly sup- 
posed that, even granting these doctrines to 


nothingness of man’s deeds, to obscure the 


glory of the atonement offered for our sins, to | 


make us forget the positive sinfulness and in- 
firmities which cling to our holiest thoughts 


pride, which makes us think that we are pur- 


our own, and that we do not from first to last 
owe all to the merey and goodness of God. 
The most candid Protestants are suspicious of 
the urgency with which these things are in- 
culeated by Catholic preachers and writers ; 
they are conscious that in their own minds 
there ¢s an incessant tendency to self-trust, to 
forgetfulness of their own nothingness and 
helplessness, and to a distrust of the unlimited 
promises of spiritual aid which God makes to 
those who believe. 
character of our salvation, from first. to last, 
is a truth which, though they know to be true, 
they feel the greatest difficulty in realising. 


Christian can be preserved from this idolatry 


of self is by a perpetual balancing of one doc- | 


trine with another—by setting the doctrine of 
the atonement against the doctrine of human 
merit, and the omnipotence of God against the 
leebleness of man. When, then, they see Ca- 
tholies never dreaming of this perpetual qua- 
lification of truths, but insisting upon each 
separate doctrine as if it alone were the whole 
truth of the Gospel, they are staggered and 
confounded; they cannot conceive how such 


things can be done, without baneful mischief 


to the religious character, without fostering 
the most unchristian sentiments in those who 
are guided by such rash and careless teaching. 

Again, a similar pernicious consequence is 
attributed to our belief in the efficacy of the 
intercession of the Saints, \ 
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and actions, and to foster a spirit of audacious | 


_in every respect the reverse. 


I am speaking, of 
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ordinary sense and charity, who are aware 
that the Catholic does not positively worship 
the blessed Virgin Mary as God, and that we 
depend on her prayers, and on those of other 
saints, simply as prayers offered up for us b 
our fellow-creatures now in glory. As to those 
who regard Catholics as necessarily idolaters, 
polytheists, or such like, I have nothing now 
to savy tothem. ‘Their fanatical blindness must 
be cured, if cured at all, by other means be- 


sides calm and rational argument. But it is 


notorious that, from the most ultra-Romanising 
Anglican down to the mere shrewd observer 
in the non-religious world, it is received as an 


| undoubted axiom, that the Roman doctrine 
_ and practice with respect to the blessed Virgin 
| and the Saints is naturally antagonistic to the 


doctrine that there is but one essentially meri- 
torious Mediator between God and man. Our 
very best friends are persuaded that, in order 
to avoid idolatry, we are forced to be ever ex- 


| plaining away some portion of our creed ; that 


Catholic devotion sways, as it were, from side 


he true, yet their tendency is to conceal the | to side, now verging on a neglect of the Saints 


'and doubts of the advantages to be derived 


by praying to them, now in imminent peril of 
dishonouring Almighty God and of depending 
It is supposed 
to be impossible that we should hold any one 


_ dogma of our Church in its perfect fulness, or 
chasing salvation with a certain payment of | 


carry it out uncompromisingly to its legitimate 
consequences, without violating some other 


_ article of our faith. In a word, Catholic prac- 


tice, when good and religious, is believed to be 


_asystem of checks and counterbalancing, like 
| the British constitution, in which king, lords, 
' and commons have each a separate interest 


and separate tendencies, and act together (to 
use a mathematical phrase) by a composition 
of opposing forces, just as the earth is kept im 


its place in the solar system. 
Ihe purely gratuitous | 


This, then, is that striking and universally 


' true fact which I have learnt since 1 became a 


Catholic,—that while all other religions are 


they feel tl | kept from falling into the chaos of infidelity 
They imagine that the only way by which a | 


or the madness of fanaticism by such a be 
lancing of their elements as I have described, 
the nature of Catholic truth is precisely and 
The result of 
my personal experience, and of what I see all 
around me, is a conviction, which every day 
gains fresh strength, that the Catholic system 
of doctrine is the only self-consistent scheme 
of faith in existence. Day by day, and hour 
hy hour, as we practise its rules and act upo? 
its dogmas, the more amazing and divine does 


e D 
its wondrous harmony appear. Throughout 


_ its vast range we can detect no one solitary 
| doctrine or custom which may not be carr 


out fearlessly, energetically, and incessantly 0 


_ its utmost consequences, and leave no ry 
Injury to the perfection of the spiritual life. 
| They have but to be correctly understood, an 


there is no shadow of danger of their leading 
us astray. So far from interfering with one 
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another, or balancing one another, they are 
rather each a part of all the rest, a consequence 
of the rest, an eternally logical deduction from 
the rest. You cannot touch one of them with 
irreverent hand, without wounding the suscep- 
tibility of the remainder. You cannot doubt 
the truth of one of them without a measure of 
unbelief in every one that remains. They act 
together upon the soul, as friends, not as rivals ; 
their interests, so to say, are one, not many ; 
not only do they not serve to antagonise one 
another, but they cannot do so; the more 
vividly the soul realises one of them, the more 
brilliant is the light which beams out upon her 
from all the rest; the more deeply and fer- 
vently she meditates upon each separate truth, 
the more profound is her perception of the 
truth and glory of the whole system, the more 
keen her appreciation of its descent from the 
eternal throne of God. 

No man, I repeat, can be a consistent Catho- 
lic, and not learn to smile at the simplicity 
which accounts the honour we pay to the 
Saints to be a derogation from the incommu- 
nicable majesty of God. No man can love 
and honour Mary the mother of Jesus as we 
love and honour her, without feeling that the 
more he loves her the more he loves her Son 
and her Lord, and the more he honours her, 
the more overwhelming is his sense of the dis- 
tance which separates her from Him whom 
she bore. ‘The whole mass of objection, cen- 
sure, pity, and fear, which the Protestant feels 
for the Catholic, vanishes like a morning mist 
when the soul once finds herself within that 
communion whose creed presents such an in- 
comprehensible enigma to those who are with- 
out her pale. He perceives at once that he 
has come into a state in which the apostle’s 
words are fulfilled in a sense of which before 
he little conceived, “ Where the Spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty.”’” Such, with literal 
exactness, can I declare to be the influence of 
the Catholic system on those who are within 
it. I ain now unconscious of the very existence 
of any of those chains which in former days 
hampered and bound down my intelligence 
and moral nature. I find myself in the midst 
of a system which is eminently what I should 
expect from a revelation of the eternal nature 
of God; a system, not of servitude but of free- 
dom, in which I am not called to set up one 
article of my creed against another, to be ever 
fretting myself with anxiety lest—oh, mon- 
strous supposition !—truth lead me into error ; 
or to exercise my private critical faculties upon 
the general spirit which, from its foundation, 
has animated and ruled the communion to 
which I belong, in order that I may be wiser 


than my fathers, and discover doctrines as | 
| quently, we meet with Catholics who, the mo- 


scientific people discover facts in electricity or 
geology. I find that all I have to do is to 


throw myself, with all my powers, into the | 


creed and practical system which is around 
me—without hesitation, without worldly cau- 
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tion, without nervous fear lest it fail me or 
lead me astray; and the more vigorously, 
deeply, aud humbly I do this, the more does 
its surpassing beauty, its perfect unity amid 
boundless variety, its harmonious action, and 
its logical self-consistency, strike upon my 
mind, and satisfy every aspiration of which 
my soul is capable. 

And the reader may assure himself that in 
saying this 1 am but putting into shape and 
words the consciousness of tens of thousands 
of his fellow-countrymen. I challenge him to 
appeal to any tolerably intelligent person among 
those who have left Protestantism for Catho- 
licism, who may be intellectually capable of 
explaining the phenomena of his own mind, 
and to ask him whether I have in the slightest 
degree overstated the fact when I say, that the 
various doctrines of Catholicism cohere by 
mutual relationship, and not by mutual an- 
tagonism—that they are one, as the demon- 
strations of geometry and algebra are one, be- 
cause each depends for its very existence upon 
the rest; and not as a system of rules devised 
for a secular institution or society, by balanc- 
ing one another, and by correcting one another, 
under the severe supervision of some external 
authority, which has power to enforce submis- 
sion to every rule, and to see that no one re- 
gulation is stretched beyond the intentions of 
its framers. The inherent unity of Catholic 
doctrine is as complete as that visible ecclesi- 
astical unity which it enjoins on all who obey 
it. 

After touching on one or two more features 
in Catholic belief and opinion which demand 
a brief notice, I shall now bring my remarks 
to aconclusion. ‘The first refers to that ex- 
cessive credulity and superstitious delight in 
the marvellous which the unbelieving or phi- 
losophic observer imputes to members of the 
Roman Church. It is imagined that generally 
throughout the Catholic Church there exists 
an absurd disposition to believe that every 
little event which is in the slightest degree 
removed from the run of every-day occur- 
rence is miraculous; while among the more 
educated classes, however devout they may 
be, there is a practical disbelief in many things 
which authority countenances in the vulgar. 
The popular Catholic feeling is supposed to 
be grovelling, debased, and superstitious to a 
frightful extent. What, then, is the fact, se 
far as I have been myself able to judge / 

In the first place, it cannot be denied that, 
among Catholics, as among all mankind, there 
exists an immense variety of personal character, 
and that in such a matter as credulity or in- 
credulity, this variety in natural penetration 
displays itself with especial force. Conse- 
ment any event is reported to be miraculous, 
instantly believe that it is so; and we meet 
with others who are morbidly sensitive to the 
peril of false belief, aud refuse to be convinced 
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that any thing supernatural has taken place, 
even upon the most undeniable testimony. 
But that the former class are confined to the 
poor and uneducated, and the latter to the 
rich and cultivated, I absolutely deny, as I 
equally deny that the general scepticism in the 
supernatural which the world attributes to 
educated Catholics has the slightest foundation 
in fact. Doubtless, men who are Catholics 
only in name—who were brought up Catholics, 
but by their lives plainly shew that they have 
no religion at all—delight to display their su- 
periority to what they call the vulgar follies 
of priests and pious fools. We have Catholics 
in every rank, from the highest to the very 
lowest, who are never so pleased as when they 
can mock at the silliness of a devout believer 
in the powers of relics, in the gift of healing, 
or the reality of demoniacal possession. In 
the peerage and the poorhouse alike, these mi- 
serable self-convicting scoffers are to be found ; 
hut they are invariably distinguished, not by 
the superior keenness of their intellects, for 
they never rise beyond second-rate or third- 
rate abilities, but by the laxity of their lives, 
the infrequency of their prayers, and the un- 
willingness with which they yield to the rules 
of the Church even that minimum of obedience 
which she exacts under penalty of virtual ex- 
communication. 

Among good Catholics, of whatever rank, 
I have found but one general belief prevailing 
respecting things professing to be supernatural. 
All hold the same principle; all believe that 
iniracles are wrought in the present day, some- 
times rarely, sometimes frequently ; all believe 
that special graces are sometimes conuected 
with material objects, such as pictures, images, 
relies, and various devotions. The only varia- 
tions I have seen have arisen from the differ- 
ence in different persons’ ideas as to what con- 
stitutes a sufficient proof that supernatural in. 
terference has taken place in any one given 
instance. Those who know how easily men 
are deceived in all things, and what great dis- 
crimination is necessary to separate the mi- 
raculous from the merely marvellous, are na- 
turally most cautious in giving credence to the 
reports of miraculous events which they hear 
from time to time; but then they are equally 
cautious in denying, without investigation, that 
any thing supernatural has really occurred. 
Others, deeply impressed with the reality of 
that Divine presence in the Church which ean 
at any moment burst through the ordinary laws 
of nature, and little experienced in the follies, 
the ignorance, and the hastiness even of good 
men, are prone to give an instant assent to 
every extraordinary story they hear, and, 
through fear of doing wrong in denying a 
miracle where it really exists, rush headlong 
iuto the equally irrational extreme, of believing 
«miracle to have certainly occurred whenever 
it is barely possible for such a thing to have 





in all alike; all repudiate with horror the feel- 
ing which Protestants attribute to educated 
Catholics. The only distinction that exists 
among them is in the degree of evidence they 
require before giving their absolute assent. 
That the clergy, and especially the highest 


authorities in the Church, are in the habit of 


encouraging an irrational and superstitious 
belief in the supernatural, so far as my ex- 
perience goes, is utterly untrue. I have no 
hesitation in saying, that the whole spirit of 
Catholic Church authority is to throw the 
greatest doubt upon every professed miracle 
or marvel, and to refuse approval to any such 
reports, until searching inquiry has been made. 
Not that this is done with a feeling of unbelief, 
but from a sentiment of caution and prudence, 


| from a knowledge that the safe side is to leave 


every private individual to entertain any opi- 
nions he chooses, and to lend the sanction of 
judicial authority only to extraordinary and 
undeniably proved cases. 

I have also found that the zmportance which 
is attributed to miracles among Catholics is 
very different from what would popularly be 
supposed to be their feelings on the subject. 
They are as far as possible from feeling that 
nervous, excited interest in every miraculous 
story which is characteristic of a superstitious 
disposition. ‘They take a miracle, when even 
proved beyond a doubt,—to use a common 
phrase,— wonderfully coolly. They see no- 
thing extraordinary or startling in it. They 
think it quite natural that such things should 
occasionally occur, and can see nothing asto- 
nishing in our blessed Lord's fulfilling his own 
promises. They feel a deep terest in them, 
just as astronomers are especially interested in 
the discovery or the return of a comet; they 
are edified, and their devotions are powerfully 
quickened. They are not morbidly anxious 
to talk about them, to boast of them, to relate 
them to Protestants, to see the persons who 
have been their subjects. They view them as 
an integral portion of the vital phenomena of 
the Church; as consolations to the faithful, 
rather than as arguments to unbelievers; and 
to be received with thankfulness, rather than 
sought after with eagerness. I have never 
myself had the opportunity of witnessing a 
miracle, but I have received accounts of them 
from persons with whom I am intimately ac- 
quainted, and who were themselves either eye- 
witnesses or actually the subjects of the su- 
pernatural influence. Three such instances I 
can at once call to mind, exclusive of those 
mysterious manifestations of divine power and 
love, the Addolorata and the Estatica of the 
Tyrol, whose circumstances have been more 
than once made public in accounts for whose 
rigid accuracy I have had the testimony © 
several of my own friends. What these were 
the reader may be interested in learning. 

One of these three was the instantaneous 


taken place. Stull, the principle is the same | cure of the divided tendons of a woman’s wrist, 
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by the application ofa relic, and that by a pro- 
cess Which continued the miracle through the 
remainder of her life; for the division between 
the tendons was not healed, while she regained 
the perfect use of her hand and arm, the cut 
to the bone remaining visible to the eye. This 


has been related to me by two gentlemen who. 


had seen the person repeatedly, and examined 
her wrist. ‘The medical man who had attended 
her, though an infidel, had admitted that the 
cure was supernatural. 

Another was related to me by the person 
who was himself healed, and who is now an 
officer in the Queen’s army, and of whose 
perfect truthfulness I do not entertain the sha- 
dow of a doubt. A wound in the foot, from 


injudicious treatment, had confined him to his | 


hed for ten weeks, and brought him to the 
point of death, through exhaustion and spasms 
of the whole body. He was given up by his 
medical attendants; and he told me that the 


foot was so swelled, that he could not himself 


even see the toes. <A certain relic, after the 
usual prayers, was applied to the wounded 
part; the swelling instantly subsided, and in 
a quarter of an hour he was dressed and out 
of doors, and in the enjoyment of perfect health 
and strength. All this he detailed to me him- 
self, relating it with the same natural simplicity 
as if he had been relating a cure by common 
medical means, 

The third was the appearance of a woman 
after death to her husband, informing him 
that she was in purgatory, and desiring him 
to do certain things, which I need not detail. 
Among others, he was to communicate what 
she told him to my friend, who informed me 
of the particulars ; and this communication 
comprised an account of what he (the friend 
of whom I am speaking) had done since her 
death, and which by no possibility could have 
been known to any other living being upon 
earth. 

These three eases I briefly mention, not 
with a view to prove them, though I could do 
this to any person who wished to make tlhe 
inquiry, but as facts connected with my ex- 
perience of Catholicism, and as illustrations of 
the kind of belief in the supernatural which 
still prevails among educated Catholics, both 
of the clergy and the laity. 

Lastly, it will be expected that I should re- 
late the practical influence of the Catholic 
doctrine of the exclusive salvation of members 
of the Church of Rome. That doctrine, it is 
known to all tolerably well-informed persons, 
by no means implies that none but Catholics 
actually are saved, but that none are saved 
who have had the means of comprehending 
the claims of the Catholic Church upon their 
obedience. Well or ill understood, however, 
it is certain that no one dogma of Catholicism 
is more hateful to Protestants than this. It 
galls them, wounds them, and at times stimu- 
lates them to an almost frantic hatred of the 
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Catholic Church; as if our opinion made the 
slightest difference to them aud their real state 
before God. And even the most reasonable 
are painfully anxious to know what we do feel 
respecting our Protestant fellow-creatures, and 
what change takes place in the mind of a con- 
vert towards those whose views he formerly 
shared. 

It cannot be concealed, then, that the in- 
stantaneous result of a submission to the 
Church is an entire change of sentiment to- 
wards every possible denomination of Protest- 
antism, and an alienation of spiritual feeling 
from those with whom once we ardently sym- 
pathised. ‘The moment I entered the Church, 
the Anglican Establishment became to me as 
nothing more than what a dream is to a waking 
man. <A gulf—wide, deep, and impenetrable 
—separated my present from my past interests. 
What they most valued, I looked upon as a 
delusion; their principles I accounted to be 
logical absurdities ; their hopes baseless; their 
strength weakness; their faith mere faney. 
Whatever might be my hope that such and 
such persons among them were guiltless in the 
sight of God, because they really could not see 
the truth, I ceased to feel the slightest interest 
in their opinions, their system, their conduct, 
—except so far as it indicated a tendency to 
Catholicism, and created hopes that they might 
do as I had done. 

In other respects, the Christianity (so-called) 
of Protestant Europe merely occupies a place 
in my interests in conjunction with its political 
systems, and all other human institutions. It 
is a subject for study, for interest, for know- 
ledge, for history, for controversy, for pity, for 
indignation; but my deep and real spiritual in- 
terests are as rigidly confined within the limits 
of the Catholic Church, as the island of Great 
Britain is girt in by the waves of the seas that 
surround her. 

But all this generates no feeling of hostility 
towards individual Protestants, and not the 
slightest disregard of their wishes or happi- 
ness. In all subjects in which religious prin- 
ciples, hopes, and fears do not enter, they are 
to me the same as before ; while my interest in 
their everlasting welfare, and the depth of my 
sorrow for their condition, become greater 
every day. As to their state as individuals in 
the sight of God, I know nothing, nor do I 
venture to speculate, except so far as to hope 
for the best. And such I find to be the ordi- 
nary feelings of Catholics towards Protestants. 
As for regarding Protestantism with respect, 
or treating the theories of Romanising Anghi- 
cans as any thing but the phantoms of a dis- 
cased imagination, Catholics never dream of it. 
But when they come to think or speak upon 
the probability that any one single person is in 
a state of invincible ignorance, and therefore 
perhaps accepted by God as a true Christian, 
they invariably abstain from any conclusion. 


They know that God alone sees men’s hearts, 
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knows their difficulties, or can judge them 
with strict justice. Such I have found to be 
the universal sentiment of Catholics, call it 
tolerance, or call it intolerance, as we may. 
Undoubtedly there are wide differences amongst 
us as to the amount of real piety which pro- 
bably does exist among Protestants. Some Ca- 
tholics, both clergy and laity, believe that very 
many Protestants, who have no means of learn- 
ing the truth, are so sincerely devoted to God, 


and love Him with so pure a love, that they | 
will be saved. Others think that almost all | 


the tokens of piety we see in the Protestant 
world are mere outward appearances, and that 
the whole heart of the Protestant is rarely, 
if ever, given up to the service of God. In 
such a subject, every man naturally has his own 
opinion, and every man judges very much by 
the kind of persons he has himself met with in 
the Protestant body. 

For myself, I hardly know how either to 
hope or fear for any one, even of those of 
whom I know the most. I see so much that 
is undeniably good, mixed up with symptoms 
which seem to indicate radical mischief in the 
heart ; and with all my fervent anxieties to 
believe ¢hat great is the number of Protest- 
ants who will be accepted at the last, I can 
detect such rare signs of the love of God 
(without which none can be saved), that my 
thoughts respecting seemingly-religious Pro- 
testants oscillate between hope and fear, be- 
tween a conviction that they cannot know 
the truth, and a fearful perception that they 
will not know it. A familiarity, too, with true 
Catholic piety renders the eye far more keen 
than before in detecting real religion from its 
counterfeits. The mind that has come to know 
the genuine Christian character as it is mani- 
fested in the Church, perceives a falling short 
in the very clements of the spiritual life in those 
whom it was once wont to look up to with 
reverence and admiration. Not that we come 
to look upon our Protestant friends as hypo- 
crites and deceivers. Far from it. We give 
them as much credit as ever for being what 
they seem. But we see that they deceive 
themselves; that they are living in the midst 
of a spiritual atmosphere which blinds their 
eyes to their shortcomings, and induces them 
tu mistake morality, amiableness, and a sacri- 
fice of half the heart to God, for that entire 
consecration of the whole man, without which 
all else is vain. We recognise a spirit of the 
most presumptuous private judgment, where 
formerly we saw only a deference to authority ; 
we see a trust in self, in bodily austerities, in 
forms and words, and a forgetfulness that all 
these are worthless without pure love, where 
before we thought that this outward religion 
was the token of a genuine religion of the heart 
within; we see a disposition to make a com- 
promise with the world, to adopt its maxims, 
to shrink from consequences, to close the eyes 
to truth, to oppose the true Church at all risks 





and by unscrupulous means, to overlook facts, 
to pervert reasonings, and to cling to the tem- 
poral advantages of Protestantism, in minds 
which in other days we accounted sincere, 
truth-seeking, and almost saintly in their de- 
votion. And therefore, fervent as is our de- 
sire to believe all that is kind and charitable 
of those we have left behind, we cannot blind 
ourselves to the manifest tokens that their or- 
dinary spirit is not the spirit of Christ; and 
that, whatever be the unknown exceptions, he 
who would find the true spiritual life of the 
follower of Jesus Christ, must seek it in the 
Catholic Church alone. 


Such, then, is my experience of the effects 
of this mysterious and dreaded faith ; and such 
the facts which lie open to the sight of every 
careful observer. I came, forced by my con- 
victions, and almost against my will, into this 
mighty community, whose embrace I had all 
my life dreaded as something paralysing, en- 
slaving, and torturing. No sooner, however, 
could I look around me, and mark what pre- 
sented itself to my eyes, than I saw that I was 
in a world where all was as satisfying as it was 
new. For the first time, I met with a body of 
men and women, who could talk and act as 
Christians, without cant, without restraint, 
without formality, without hypocrisy. After 
years and years of disappointment, in which 
the more deeply I saw into the hearts and lives 
of Protestants of every class, the more clearly 
I perceived that the religion they professed had 
not become their second nature, but was a thing 
put on, which did not fit them, which confined 
their movements, and gave them an outward 
look, while it was not wrought into the depths 
of their being,—after years and years of this 
disappointment, in which the contrast between 
the Bible which they praised, and the spirit of 
their own lives, and the doctrines they preached, 
struck me more bitterly each succeeding day, 
—at length, I found myself in the midst of a 
race with whom Christianity was not a rule, 
but a principle; not a restraint, but a second 
nature; not a bondage, but a freedom; in 
which it had precisely that effect which it 
claims to produce upon man; in which, not a 


few hours, or an occasional day, was set apart | 


for religion, but in which dife was religious; in 
which men spoke at all hours, and in all occu- 
pations, of religious things, naturally, as men 
speak of secular things in which they are deeply 
interested; in which religious thoughts and 
short prayers were found not incompatible with 
the necessary duties and pleasures which fill 
up the round of existence; and in which, the 
more deeply I was enabled to penetrate below 
the surface, the more genuine was the goodness 
I found, and the more inexhaustible I perceived 
to be those treasures of grace which divine 
goodness places at the disposal (so to say) of 
every soul that seeks them within this favoured 
communion. 
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And now, when so long a period has elapsed 
since my first submission to the Church, that 
every thing like a sense of novelty has long 
passed away, and I have tested experimentally 
the value of all that she has to offer; now that 
I can employ her means of grace, and take a 
part in the working of her system, with all that 
ease and readiness of action which long prac- 
tice alone can bestow ; the more profound is my 
sense of her divine origin, of the divine power 
which resides in her, and of the boundless 
variety and perfection of the blessings she has 
to bestow. The more I know her, the more 
complete do I perceive to be her correspond- 
ence to what she professes to be. She is ex- 
actly what the one Church of Christ is pro- 
claimed to be in Scripture, and nothing less 
and nothing more. She makes her children 
what she promises, with a literal fulfilment of 
her words, but she has no indulgence for the 
dreams of fanaticism, or for the theories of 
those who would have the Church of Christ to 
be fashioned after their model, and not Christ's 
model. For those who would really ascertain 
what her doctrines are, nothing is easier of com- 
prehension, and nothing can more abundantly 
repay the study of a whole life. Her moral 
system, elaborate as it is, and adapted to almost 
every emergency which the boldest imagina- 
tion can conceive, is found in practice to be as 
simple and direct in its operation as the ele- 
mentary laws of the physical system of the 
universe. Wherever she is touched, grace 
Hows forth; wherever she is leant upon, she 
puts forth an arm to support those who trust 
her; wherever she is tried in argument, she 
comes forth more gloriously ‘unassailable, the 
more rigorously she is tested by proofs, and 
the more thoroughly she is known as to facts ; 
and wherever she is tried by personal expe- 
rience, she displays her adaptation to all the 
wants, the aspirations, the sins, the infirmities, 
and the powers of the soul of man. 

Truly can I say with the patriarch, “ The 
Lord is in this place, and I knew it not. This 





is no other but the house of God, and the gate 
of heaven.” The Catholic Church can be 
nothing less than the spiritual body of Jesus 
Christ. Nothing less than that adorable Pre- 
sence, before which the angels veil their faces, 
can make her what she is, to those who are 
within her fold. Argument is needed no 
longer. The scoffings of the infidel, the ob- 
jections of the Protestant, the sneers of the 
man of the world, pass over their heads, as 
clouds over a mountain-peak, and leave them 
calm and undisturbed, with their feet resting 
upon the Rock of ages. They know in whom 
they have believed. They have passed from 
speculation to action, and found that all is real, 
genuine, life-giving, and enduring. Such, with 
all my sense of the awful mysteriousness of the 
world which is still invisible, of the fallaciousness 
of human knowledge, and of the argumentative 
points which controversy will ever urge against 
the claims of the Catholic Church,—such is the 
result of my experience of her aspect towards 
those who repose upon her bosom, in order 
that they may gaze upon the lineaments of her 
countenance. Asa child that rests upon its 
parent’s breast, pressed to her heart with a 
tenderness that nothing less than a mother 
can bestow, and from that place of peace and 
security looks up into her eyes, and there reads 
the love which is its sweetest joy, so do I watch 
the aspect of her who has clasped me in her 
arms, and sustains me that I should not fall, 
and know that she is indeed the mother of my 
soul. I know only one fear, the fear that my 
heart may be faithless to Him who has bestowed 
on me this unspeakable blessing ; I know only 
one mystery, which the more I think upon it, 
the more incomprehensible does it appear—the 
mystery of that calling which brought me into 
this home of rest, while millions and millions 
are still driven to and fro in the turbulent 
ocean of the world, without rudder and with- 
out compass, without helmsman and without 
anchor, to drift before the gale upon the fatal 
shore. 








THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF AUGUSTUS WILLIAM VON SCHLEGEL, 


Aucustus WILLIAM SCHLEGEL was born at | tions, especially some fables, which are still 


Ianover in the year 1767. His father, Adol- 
phus Schlegel, was a minister of the Lutheran 
Church, distinguished for his eloquence in the 
pulpit, as well as for some poetical composi- 


* The materials for the following sketch of the Life 
and Writings of Augustus von Schlegel are drawn partly 
from our own personal recollections of this accomplished 
scholar, our acquaintance with whom has enabled us to 
give to the world various “eon not within the 
reach of his former biographers; and partly from the 
brief memoirs already published in the Biographie des 
Virans (Paris, 1820); the Conversations- Lexicon (Leip- 
sie, 1820); and the Biographie Universelle (Paris, 1837 ). 
The account of Augustus Schlegel, written by M. Parisot, 
in the last-mentioned of the three, is tolerably fair; but 
the same writer's sketch of Frederick Schlegel abounds 
in errors and misrepresentations. 





esteemed. His uncle John Henry Schlegel 
was the first German translator of Thomson's 
Seasons and Young's Night Thoughts; and 
his uncle Elias Schlegel was a dramatic writer 
of distinction, some of whose plays are yet 
acted, Thus was Augustus William Schlegel 
(to borrow Burke’s expression) “rocked and 
dandled into a poet.” His elementary educa- 
tion he received partly at home, partly at the 
public schools; but he and his younger brother 
Frederick were much indebted to the training 
thev received from their excellent mother, who 
was a woman ofa very superior mind. To 
the study of the ancient languages, Augustus 
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joined that of French, English, Italian, and 
Spanish ; and in these he early obtained that 
extraordinary proficiency which was to lay 
one of the foundations of his future fame. 

Having completed his school-studies, he 
was sent by his parents to Gottingen, to pro- 
secute the study of theology. This university 
was then in a most flourishing condition ; and 
the celebrated Heyne, who, with as much taste 
as learning, was infusing a new life into the 
pursuit of classical literature, soon attracted 
the attention of the youthful Schlegel. He 
early found that he had a more decided voca- 
tion for literature than for theology; and he 
devoted himself with undivided zeal to the 
study of the belles lettres. Heyne assigned to 
him the task of drawing up an index to his 
edition of Virgil, which he executed with 
great skill. His first publication was an his- 
torical sketch of German versification ; and 
this was soon followed by a dissertation on 
the geography of Homer, for which he gained 
a prize. It is remarkable that he here put 
forth an opinion on the Pelasgi, which thirty 
years afterwards he had occasion to maintain 
and develope in his critique on Niebulr’s Ro- 
man Ilistory. If the reader will turn to Gib- 
bon's Diary, he will there see the favourable 
notice which our learned historian took of 
Schlegel’s youthful essay. 

Various poetical pieces, which our author 
published in 1790 and 1791 in the Gottingen 
Almanac of the Muses, drew upon him pub- 
lie attention, and called forth a favourable 
notice from the distinguished poet Biirger, 
the author of Zeonora. Ina sonnet addressed 
to his youthful friend, Biirger encourages him 
to cultivate the metre immortalised by Pe- 
trarch, and predicts his future poetical fame. 
In 1791, Schlegel published a review of 
Goethe's Tasso, which, by its taste, elegance, 
and solidity of judgment, announced the fu- 
ture greatness of the critic. 

About this time he had the misfortune to 
lose his father, and the narrowness of his 
means now forced him to undertake a tutor- 
ship in the family of a wealthy Dutch banker 
of the name of Miiller. With this banker he 
repaired to Amsterdam, where he remained 
for four years, devoted to the study of ancient 
and modern literature, publishing very little 
during that time, but preparing the materials 
for future works. In 1795 he returned from 
Holland, and inserted in the /oren (a journal 
edited by Schiller) a translation of portions of 
Dante's Divina Commedia, together with va- 
rious critiques, among which we may mention 
as particularly deserving of notice those on 
poctry, on versification, and one on Romeo 
and Juliet (his first critical essay on Shak- 
speare ). 

Tn the year 1786, Schlegel published a me- 
trical translation of Romeo and Juliet —the 
first of that dramatic series which was to in- 











tertwine his name with our great poet, and 
confer on him a portion of his immortality. 
On the circumstances attending that trans- 
lation, we ourselves had the pleasure of re- 
ceiving from the lips of Schlegel himself the 
following particulars :—“ Komeo and Juliet,” 
said he, “ was the first play of Shakspeare | 
translated. Before it was published, I read 
the ms. to Goethe and Schiller, They were 
enchanted with it; they said it opened a new 
poetical world to their view. Schiller had 
known Shakspeare’s plays only from some de- 
fective German translations; and although 
Goethe possessed a good acquaintance with 
English literature, he was not sufficiently 
versed in your language to enjoy all the beau- 
ties of Shakspeare’s poetry. Besides, the good 
editions of your great dramatic poct had not 
then long appeared. My translation of Romeo 
and Juliet,” he continued to say, “had an 
extraordinary success. I continued my ver- 
sion of Shakspeare, and at last acquired such 
facility in translation, that I was sometimes 
able to strike off a whole play in three weeks. 
As the translation had met with such success, 
I asked my publisher to allow me an addi- 
tional remuneration out of the large profits 
he had received. My request he refused ; so 
I went to law with him; but as the words 
of the contract were in his favour, I was cast. 
But from that time I never more translated 
another play of Shakspeare’s. One half only 
of his dramas were translated by me, till my 
friend Tieck completed the version.” 

This translation of Shakspeare is matcliless 
in correctness, power, elegance, flexibility, and 
poetical spirit and harmony. Not only the 
metre, but even the very rhythm and cadence 
of the original are frequently rendered by the 
translator. Yet so severe a judge was Schlegel 
even of his own performances, that on one 
occasion he said to us: “ The German lan- 
guage is so polysyilabie that often I was not 
able to give back the cadence—the vibration, 
if I may so speak—of Shakspeare’s verse.” 

In the year 1798 our author founded the 


journal entitled the Atheneum. In the edi- 


torship of this eritical journal he was assisted 
by his younger brother Frederick, who had 
already acquired great celebrity by his essays 
and larger works on classical literature; by 
Tieck, whose romances and poems had allotted 
him a high place in the German Parnassus; 
and by Novalis, who then gave the promise of 
those great poetical and philosophical powers 
which were never to reach maturity. In 
this journal the Schlegels now developed that 
eesthetical system which was to accomplish 
so great a revolution in German taste. The 
works of ancient and modern literature, as 
well as the various contemporary productions 
of Germany, England, France, and Italy, were 
analysed, diseussed, and appreciated ; and the 
learning, taste, philosophy, and cloquence that 
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the journal displayed soon procured it a wide 
circulation and extensive influence. This jour- 
nal was continued for three years, from 1798 
to 1801. In 1802 the two brothers published 
a work entitled The Characteristics, which 
contained some of the most excellent and pro- 
found pieces of criticism that had yet appeared 
in the German language. This msthetic sys- 
tem may be thus briefly described. 

The sense of beauty is innate in man. 
Hence there are universal laws of the beauti- 
ful, which all nations recognise. But those 
laws are modified according to the religion, 
the manners, the customs, the civil institutions, 
the moral and physical circumstances of dif- 
ferent nations, ‘Thus the law of unity here 
prevails—but variety in unity; unity in pro- 
gressive development. The symbol is the first 
expression of human thought. Out of the 
symbol grew the myth, which is only the sym- 
bol developed and explained, or frequently per- 
verted and obscured. The saga is the foun- 
dation of epic poetry; from the saga the epos 
drew its substance. The sacred hymn is the 
first fountain of lyric poesy, which expands by 
degrees into the religious and patriotic ode ; 
and from the ode, as can be proved histori- 
cally was the case with the Greeks, came forth 
the gorgeous tragedy. With the epos are con- 
nected the various kinds of didactic poetry; 
with the ode, the elegy, the ballad, the song, 
and the lay ; and with the tragedy, all the dif- 
ferent species of dramatic writing. 

Frederick Schlegel shews further, how these 
three main genera of poetry, with all their 
subordinate species, have their roots in human 
psychology, and correspond to the three com- 
ponent parts of man—mind, soul, and body. 
The ode, which is the organ for the outpour- 
ing of human feelings, answers to the soul ; 
the epos, which has to unfold and explain the 
course of events, and the operations of Divine 
and human agency, corresponds to the mind ; 
and the tragedy, which has to deal with the 
delineation of character, and the visible work- 
ings of inner passions and emotions, aided by 
scenie exposition and mimic representation, 
corresponds to the body as well as to the mind 
and soul of man ; it is the most corporeal form 
of poetry. 

The Schlegels defined with admirable pre- 
cision the different species of poetry ; pointed 
out the nature and object of each, and traced 
the relations which one bore to the other. 
The analogies too which exist between poe- 
try and the other fine arts, they elucidated with 
elaborate skill. Thus, as they shewed, lyric 
poetry is akin to music—dramatic poetry to 
sculpture—and the epos to painting. 

The system of literature and art that pre- 
vailed among the ancient Greeks and Romans 
received from our critics the name of classi- 
cism ; and that system which reigns among the 
moderns, as being a compound of Germanic 
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and Roman elements, blended and harmonised 
by Christianity, was denominated by them ro- 
manticism, 

The ideal of Greek art was more towards 
material beauty; that of Christian is more 
towards moral or spiritual beauty. In the 
former, as the ideal was less sublime, so suc- 
cess was less difficult of attainment; in the 
latter, as the ideal is far loftier, as well as more 
various in its kind, the artist has far greater 
difficulties to grapple with. 

As heathen art was more oceupied with the 
form than with the soul of man, it evinced 
a marked predilection for sculpture. On the 
other hand, Christian art having to deal more 
with spiritual expression than with the repre- 
sentation of corporeal grace, is more at home 
in painting. So truly is this the case, that the 
first Greek sculptors directed their attention 
exclusively to the delineation of form, and 
neglected the expression of sentiment; till in 
course of time these great artists stamped on 
their marbles the expression of a sublime ideal. 
The Christian painters, on the other hand, be- 
gan by depicting all the loftier emotions of the 
soul, and were too careless in respect to the 
graces of the human form, till, in the fifteenth 
century, Angelico da Fiesole, Fra Bartolom- 
meo, Van Eyck, Hemmelinck, Perugino, and 
lastly, Raffael (in his first period), restored in 
their matchless creations the equilibrium be- 
tween spiritual and bodily beauty. 

The period when literature and art flourish 
is the period when religion and morals still 
retain their influence over the community, and 
political freedom is not yet annihilated; for 
though individual genius too often prostitutes 
its powers to the subversion of those greatest 
of blessings, yet so long as the community is 
not totally corrupted, the standard of pure 
taste as well as of moral right and wrong is 
not lost. But when an irreligious sophistry 
and licentiousness of morals and political des- 
potism debase the heart, pervert the sense of 
right and wrong, and undermine the founda- 
tions of public and private life, then invaria- 
bly are the notions of the beautiful vitiated, 
and decay commences in all the productions 
of art and letters. To cite but two examples, 
such a decline is apparent among the ancient 
Greeks in the age of Euripides and of the god- 
less sophists who exercised so baneful an in- 
fluence over his poetry; and among the modern 
French, in the irreligious writers of the eigh- 
teenth century, who prepared that reign of 
intellectual barbarism, as well as of moral and 
political anarchy, that accompani d, and for a 
long time followed, the Revolution of 1789. 

Prior to the Schlegels, ancient literature 
in Germany had been too exclusively culti- 
vated, and modern letters too much neglected. 
The commentaries of Heyne, the translations 
of Voss, the criticisms of Lessing, and the 
poetry of Goethe, especially his wonderful 
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drama of Iphigenia in Tauris, had infused 
new life into the study of classical poetry. 
Herder had, indeed, given some beautiful cri- 
tiques and translations of Spanish poetry, and 
so prepared the way for the labours of our 
author and his brother. This estrangement 
from the literature of other nations, especially 
of the Catholic south, was a necessary result 
of the Reformation, as well as of the general 
intellectual barbarism that prevailed in Ger- 
many during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Nor can our critics be said to have 
taken up the cause of modern poetry with any 
one-sided predilection, for their just and en- 
lightened appreciation of ancient literature 
was equalled only by their consummate ac- 
quaintance with it. No one like them had 
ever taught the Germans to understand and 
feel so profoundly the beauties of Homer, Pin- 
dar, /Eschylus, and Sophocles ; but this admi- 
ration did not prevent them from directing the 
fervent homage of their countrymen to the 
glorious shades of Dante, Tasso, Camoens, 
Cervantes, Calderon, and Shakspeare. The 
gulf between ancient and modern art was thus 
filled up, and the exclusive pretensions of the 
admirers of either reconciled and adjusted. 

Nor did these great philosophical critics 
think it beneath them to pay attention to the 
metrical forms of poetry. They proved that 
there was a close connexion between the spirit 
and the form of art. Thus in Greek and 
Roman poetry, where quantity is the predomi- 
nant principle of versification, rhyme would be 
misplaced ; butin the modern languages, where 
the verse is determined, not by quantity, but 
by accentuation, rhyme is in most cases need- 
ful to fill up the deficiency.* 

Our critics shew the signification of the dif- 
ferent measures of ancient and modern poetry; 
and how these were determined by the genius 
of the language, as well as by the nature of 
the subjects to which they were applied. The 
adaptation of the hexameter verse to epic 
poetry, and of the trimeter to the tragic dia- 
logue, together with the meaning of the various 
choral measures for the outpouring of human 
passions or the oracular denunciations of divine 
vengeance, is admirably pointed out by A. W. 
Schlegel. In the selection of these metres, 
the artist was guided by a sure instinct, as well 
as by traditionary usage. But it was the ob- 
ject of these critics to explain the meaning of 
this usage, and the reasonableness of this in- 
stinct. 

Such is a brief outline of the esthetic sys- 
tem of the Schlegels ;—a system which is to 
be traced out partly in their elaborate trea- 
tises, partly in occasional reviews and short 
critiques, 


In 1802 our author published his Anthology, 


* The Germans, though their language affords much 
more facility for versification, are compelled in their tra- 
gedies to resort to our rhymeless iambic, or blank verse. 





or a translation of the choicest odes and son- 
nets from Dante, Petrarea, Boccacio, Tasso, 
Guarini, Camoens, Monte-Mayor, and Cer. 
vantes. ‘The translations are beautifully ex. 
ecuted. The flowers of southern poetry thus 
transplanted to the northern clime of Ger- 
many, retain all their exquisite fragrance and 
delicate bloom. 

In consequence of the death of his wife, a 
daughter of the celebrated Michaelis, Schlege| 
left the university of Jena, where he had been 
professor for some years, and repaired to Ber- 
lin, where he soon opened a course of lectures 
on literature and the fine arts ;—a course that 
was attended by the élite of the society of that 
capital. Here he published a tragedy called 
Ton, the subject of which was taken from 
Euripides, but treated quite in an original 
manner. ‘This poem led to a smart contro- 
versy between the author, Benhardt, and 
Schiller. Our author next gave the world a 
series of translations from the plays of the 
great Spanish poet Calderon, extending from 
1803 to 1809. The most celebrated of these 
dramatic pieces are the “ Constant Prince” 
and the “ Devotion to the Cross.” This trans- 
lation, where, from the great difference of 
the German and Spanish languages, as well 
as of their metres, Schlegel had to wrestle 
with still greater difficulties than in his ver- 
sion of Shakspeare, was equally successful. 
On reading those masterpieces, so long con- 
cealed from the eye of Europe, Schiller is said 
to have exclaimed, “ How many faults would 
Goethe and myself have avoided, had we ear- 
lier known Calderon!” The judgment which 
Frederick Schlegel, in his History of Litera- 
ture, has pronounced on these translations, is 
confirmed by the public voice of Germany. 
“On the poetical form,” says he, “of our 
higher drama, the translations of Shakspeare 
and Calderon, executed by A.W. Schlegel, with, 
as is universally acknowledged, such consum- 
mate mastery in poetic diction and the most 
varied forms of versification,—these transla- 
tions, I say, have at two different periods ex- 
erted the most decisive influence; and this 
model of a lofty poetical style has furnished a 
new standard for criticism.’’* 

The original lyric poetry of our author is 
remarkable for elegance of fancy, grace, flex- 
ibility and vigour of diction, and melody 
and variety of rhythm. Nature, art, love, 
friendship, the classical myth, the mediaeval 
legend, are the objects he delights to sing. 
As to diction and versification, these poems 
are unmatched in the German language, ex- 
cept by the great Goethe. Whether Schlegel 
adopt ancient or modern, grave or light me- 
tres,—whether he employ the classical hexa- 
meter or the English rhymeless iambic, the 
light measures of the ballad or the long 


* Geschichte der Literatur, pp. 314, 15, vol. xi. 2d ed. 


















drawn out music of the sonnet, we find his 
numbers characterised by the same _ ease, 
grace, variety, and sweetness. 

His imagination, though not of the highest 
order, was yet rich and vigorous; but his tem- 
per of mind was somewhat cold and sarcastic. 
Perhaps the qualities which rendered him 
one of the greatest of critices—the extreme 
acuteness of perception, the exquisite nicety 
of discrimination—were hardly compatible 
with the mens divinior—the holy frenzy of 
inspiration necessary for the highest order of 
poetry. Dante and Shakspeare, in the depth 
of their mighty souls, felt the laws of the 
beautiful; with an immortal instinct they 
acted up to them; but if called upon, they 
could not, like the Schlegels, have clearly 
“ rendered an account of the faith that was 
in them.” 

Schlegel is the great colourist of poetry. 
The defect in his poems is the want of hearti- 
ness—the want of earnest, fervent feeling. 
With all his talent, with all his mastery of 
diction, with all his exquisite skill in versifi- 
cation, we miss those warm sentiments of 
religion and patriotism that inspired and ani- 





mated the writings of the great masters of | 


romantic poetry. What was with them the 
mightiest of all concerns, was to him a mere 


sport of amateurship. The faith which was | 


to them the fountain of perennial beauty as 
well as of life, he never knew. ‘The outward 
grandeur of the Catholic Church he admired ; 
but as he never entered within her sacred 
porch, her inner sense he never apprehended. 
He played with the outward forms of Catho- 
licism. Hence, in depth of feeling and ten- 
derness of piety, his poetry can sustain no 
comparison with that of his friend Novalis, 


who, though a Protestant, realised so much | 
ey ; . . . 
herself an admiration equally intense, was 


of the spirit of our religion. And although 
his brother Frederick had not the same mu- 
sical ear, nor the same practised skill in versi- 
fication, his poems have the higher charm of 


earnest thought and strong religious senti- | 


ment. 

One of the finest poetical pieces of our 
author is that entitled “The Alliance between 
the Church and the Fine Arts.” This poem 
has given rise to a beautiful fresco-painting 
by Zimmerman in the Pinacothek of Munich. 
There is another vigorous poem, entitled 
“Rome,” but which, like the fourth canto of 
Childe Harold, breathes too exclusive a wor- 
ship of the ancient and pagan capital. The 
hexameters, in which it is composed, are con- 
sidered the finest in the German language. 
Our author also wrote a series of beautiful 
sonnets on the masterpieces of Christian paint- 
ing in the gallery of Dresden, which he visited 
in the year 1800. They are severally entitled 
the “ Ave Maria,” “ The Birth of Christ,” 
“ The Holy Family,” the “ Mater Dolorosa,” 
the “ Assumption of the Virgin,” “ The Mo- 
VOL, Iv. 
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ther of God in her glory.” The first sonnet 
is, we believe, after a painting by Andrea del 
Sarto. 

If the reader will excuse our imperfect at- 
tempt at a translation with occasional rhymes, 
he will be gratified with the following ver- 
sion of two of these sonnets of our author, 
the one entitled “ Ave Maria,” the other 
“ Mater Dolorosa.’ 


Ave Marta. 


Humility her only garb, behold, 

In evening’s shade, the Virgin at her cell : 
She knows not God elects her for his bride, 
Yet in her bosom doth reflection dwell. 

But lo! a palm-branch bearing in his hand, 
Alights a youth in luminous garb array'd, 
His brow encircled with a radiant joy, 

While a soft trembling stealeth o'er the maid. 
Mary, all hail! exclaims the angelic word, 
Telling the message wondrous, potent, blest, 
How Power celestial will o’ershadow her ! 
And she, with arms reclin’d upon ier breast, 
Where in its inmost depths is stirring love, 
Saith, Be it done as wills my Lord above ! 


Mater Dororosa. 
On bloody altar for the Lamb prepar'd 
The holy Victim hangs in agony ; 
And his repentant brethren to embrace, 
Christ spreads his hands on cross uplifted high. 
A look benign He casts upon that band 
Of true ones who attend in speechless dread ; 
They gaze in longing sorrow on that brow, 
For glance of solace their dear Lord may shed. 
Now Death's pale horror wraps the Mother's brow ; 
Bedimm'd the lustre of her tearless eye ; 
Her mute lips can no longer breathe a prayer. 
As erst the holy seer did prophesy— 
Such mortal anguish woman never knew— 
A sword of sorrow shall thy soul pierce through, 


It was in 1804, during his abode at Berlin, 
that Schlegel made the acquaintance of Ma- 
dame de Staél. This passionate enthusiast, 
who wandered from city to city, lost in the 
admiration of art and nature, and kindling 


much struck with the originality and depth 
of Schlegel’s genius, as well as with the ex- 
tent of his acquirements. Her brilliant con- 
versation and fascinating manners, as well as 
the lively interest she took in Schlegel’s lite- 


| rary labours and speculations, made a deep 


impression on his heart. He aspired to a 
place in her affections which he was never 
destined to obtain, and was soon taught to 
consider her as a friend, and no more. He 
consented to take the situation of tutor to her 
son, and in this capacity he attended her in 
her journeys from Germany to France, from 
France to Italy, and from Italy to Switzerland, 
dragged, a willing captive, to the triumphant 
car of Corinna. The friendship which he had 
thus formed with Madame de Staél, by intro- 
ducing him into the highest circles of aristo- 
cratic and diplomatic life, as well as by fur- 
nishing him with more frequent opportunities 
of visiting foreign countries, gave him doubt- 
less a larger experience of human life, and 
brought within his reach more abundant 
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sources of learned observation, and even poetic 
inspiration, than usually fall to the lot of a 
German professor. But, on the other hand, 
the situation which Schlegel held in the house 
of his friend was scarcely consistent with his 
dignity; and, despite of all the kindness, as 
well as deference, with which he was treated 
by the hostess, he had occasionally to endure 
at Coppet annoyances which, to one who pos- 
sessed in a more than ordinary degree the 
failings of the “irritabile genus,” must have 
been peculiarly irksome.* But in another 
way was this intimacy attended with injurious 
effects to our author; for, in the opinion of 
some, it tended to cool that admiration for the 
Catholic Church which is apparent in his early 
writings. Madame de Staél, deistical in her 
youth, had in her later life approximated to 
Christianity, of which she had formed some 
loose, vague notions, entertaining to the last, 
however, a true Genevan hostility to the Ca- 
tholic Church. On one who, like A. W. von 
Schlegel, had ever regarded Catholicism from 
the mere esthetic point of view, and whose 
admiration for its outward beauties had never 
risen to an apprehension of its inner sense, the 
influence of Madame de Staél could not be | 
otherwise than most pernicious. As it is, he 
belonged to the number of those, not uncom- 
mon in our age, who, as the holy nun of Dal- 
men observed in her visions, were attracted 
by the beautiful and fragrant flowers that 
bloom in the garden of the Church, but linger 
outside its walls, and decline to enter within 
its sacred enclosure. 

In 1802 died one of the most distinguished 
ornaments of the romantic school, Novalis von 
Hardenberg, carried off in the flower of his 
youth. In him the Schlegels lost an intimate 
friend, and Germany a genius, immature in- 
deed, but of whom it is difficult to say whe- 





ther the philosophical or the poetical endow- 
ments were the most extraordinary, From 
the fervent piety and strong yearnings after 
Catholic truth which pervade his poetry and 
the fragments of his prose, there is little doubt 
that, had his life been spared, he would have 
accompanied or followed his bosom friend 
Frederick Schlegel, with whom he had such 
strong intellectual affinities, in his accession to 
the Catholic Church. 

Prior to leaving Berlin, our author had 
engaged in a very warm literary controversy | 
with Kotzebue, Immermann, and others, whose 
writings depraved the taste as much as they 
corrupted the morals of their countrymen. 





* One of these annoyances, according to M. Parisot, 
the author of a biographical article on A. W. Schlegel 
in the Biographie Universelle (Paris, 1547), was, that | 
many of the strangers who visited Coppet, and who at 
that early period had never heard the name of Schlegel, | 
conceived that all the elevated views which, in conversa- | 
tion, the German put forth on art and literature, were | 
inspired by the lady of the house, whose fame as a bel 
esprit was, from the very beginning of the present cen- | 
tury, widely spread over most European countries. | 


During his stay in France, Schlegel pub- 
lished an essay in the French language, which 
excited the greatest sensation among the Pa- 
risian critics. It was entitled Comparaison 
des deux Phédres (being a comparison be- 
tween the Phedra of Euripides and the Phe- 
dra of Racine), and though, like all the au- 
thor’s essays in the French language, written 
with great elegance, it was characterised by 
an excessive severity of tone. His criticism 
on the great French tragedians, just in many 
respects, was, as we shall later see, sometimes 
carried to a degree of systematic harshness 
that defeated its own purpose, and retarded 
the progress of his literary doctrines among 
the French. 

In 1808 our author accompanied Madame 
de Staél on a tour to Vienna, where he met 
with a very flattering reception. It was on 
this occasion, before a brilliant and numerous 
auditory, he delivered those famous Lectures 
on Dramatic Literature which excited so pro- 
digious a sensation, and have been translated 
into almost all the European languages.* In 
this work the author concentrated and deve- 
loped many of those eesthetic principles which 
had before been scattered over a variety of 
essays, reviews, and smaller treatises. This 
course of Lectures is his masterpiece, surpassed 
by none of his later productions. On this 
admirable work, so well known to many of 
our readers, and so highly appreciated by our 
ablest critics, such as a Coleridge and a Gif- 
ford, it is unnecessary for us to descant. The 
extensive acquaintance with classical and mo- 
dern literatures which it displayed, the depth 
and originality of the critical observations, the 
delicacy of the perceptions, and the elegance 
and vigour of the style, rank it among the 
greatest productions of German literature. 
In fact, as a work of literary criticism it was 
unrivalled, till Frederick Schlegel published, 
four years afterwards, his Succinct History of 
Ancient and Modern Literature, which, from 
its plan, could not enter into detailed criticism, 
but which, when it treated the matters dis- 
cussed in the Dramatic Lectures, rose superior 
to it in philosophy and eloquence. It is, in 
fact, one of the most stupendous efforts of hu- 
man thought and learning. But it is searcely 
fair to compare works so dissimilar in their 
plan. 

In the work of A. W. Schlegel, the Greek, 
the English, the Spanish, the Italian, and the 
French dramas are successively analysed and 
appreciated with admirable skill and _ taste. 
Among others, the criticism on Shakspeare is 


_ the finest in any language, and, as is avowed 


by many an Englishman, tended to reveal to 
our people the mysteries of his genius. The 


* In the year 1814 Mr. Black published a most able 
English translation of this work, which we have heard 
commended by Schlegel himself. After passing through 
two large editions, it was reprinted last year by Bohn. 
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defective principles on which the French tra- 
gedy is constructed are ably pointed out; 
but the judgment pronounced is in general 
marked by an excessive severity. The author 
terminated his lectures with a patriotic ad- 


dress, which, in the then circumstances of 


Germany, was not unattended with personal 
danger. 

He now proceeded to Hanover, which was 
under French domination, on a visit to his 
mother and relatives. From thence he re- 
turned, by way of France, to Coppet, where, 
however, in 1810, his abode was disturbed by 
the denunciations of the Prefect of the Leman, 
who represented him to his government as 
one entertaining sentiments of hostility to the 
French nation. 

He took refuge in Berne ; but here he was 
informed by the authorities, that even if he 
obtained letters of naturalisation, he could 
not be protected against the machinations of 
French diplomacy. Madame de Staél herself 
was compelled to leave her chateau at Cop- 
pet, in consequence of the menaces of Na- 
poleon. Schlegel joined her, and accompanied 
his friend in her long journey through Tyrol, 
Austria, Gallicia, Finland, Russia, and Swe- 
den, From Stockholm Madame de Staél took 
shipping for England; but Schlegel remained 
at the court of Bernadotte, King of Sweden, 
from whom he had received a most gracious 
welcome. This was the decisive moment 
when, towards the end of the year 1812, after 
the defeat of the French in Russia, Berna- 
dotte seceded from the alliance with Buona- 
parte. At the Swedish court Schlegel pub- 
lished two political pamphlets, which excited 
a great sensation at the time, and gave earnest 
of his talents in a sphere wherein they had 
not been hitherto exerted. The first was en- 
titled, The Continental System, and its rela- 
tions with Sweden (Hamburg, 1813) ; the 
second, Letters and Despatches intercepted by 
Parties detached from the combined Army of 
Northern Germany, and which the editor ac- 
companied with notes (Hanover, 1814). Both 
these pamphlets were written in defence of 
the new anti-Gallic policy adopted by the 
Swedish court, and which entirely concurred 
with those generous patriotic views in behalf 
of the cause of German freedom and inde- 
pendence that, to his honour, Schlegel had 
long espoused. During the campaigns of 1813 
and 1814 he was attached to the head-quar- 
ters of the Crown Prince of Sweden, to whom 
he acted as secretary. Here his life forms 
the exact counterpart to his brother Frede- 
rick’s, who was also secretary to the Arch- 
duke Charles of Austria in the campaign of 
1809, and, after the peace, filled an important 
diplomatic post at the Diet of Frankfort. In 
the beginning of the year 1814, Schlegel pro- 
ceeded to London, where, from his political 
sentiments, as well as from his great literary 
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reputation, he was most favourably received. 
Thence he accompanied Madame de Staél to 
France, where he made a stay of considerable 
length at Paris. 

In the year 1814 Madame de Neckar-Saus- 
sure had published a translation of his Dra- 
matic Lectures, which, had it not been for the 
extreme severity of the critiques on the great 
dramatic writers of France, would have sooner 
reached the circulation it has since attained. 
But in the year 1814, the French, partly 
from national self-love, partly from the want 
of a profound knowledge of the true spirit 
of the antique, and partly from their ignor- 
ance of the literature of other Christian na- 
tions, were wedded to a false and narrow- 
minded classicism. In this critical system the 
eternal laws of the beautiful are confounded 
with certain local, temporary, and accidental 
types; and the great truths on which this sys- 
tem is based are narrowed and vitiated by ex- 
clusive prejudices. The licentious literature 
engendered by the Revolution, and where 
(independently of all moral considerations, and 
regarding the subject purely from the esthetic 
point of view) distortion of character was mis- 
taken for truth of representation, and viola- 
tion of rhythm and barbarism of diction for 
poetic freedom—this revolutionary literature, 
we say, naturally sought to overturn what was 
sound and excellent, as well as what was de- 
fective and vicious, in classicism — its eternal 
truths, as well as its adopted errors. Hence 
we can understand why, at the commencement 
of the present century, the most eminent spirits 
in France—among others, a judicious critic like 
Geoffroy, and a profound philosopher like De 
Bonald,—labouring, however, under an unfor- 
tunate ignorance of foreign models, should 
have clung to the poetical traditions and pre- 
cedents of the seventeenth century, as the sole 
asylum of safety amid the literary barbarism 
with which their country was menaced. The 
profound, comprehensive wsthetic system of 
the Schlegels was well calculated to furnish 
the poets and scholars of France with a clue 
in this labyrinth of difficulties, and to shew 
how the claims of the past and the present 
were to be reconciled. For in the revolution- 
ary literature there was an instinct of truth ; 
itself was the manifestation of a desire after 
a purer, truer, and more vigorous exposition 
of modern feelings and ideas in poetry than 
was to be found in the correct, beautiful, but 
frequently frigid models of the reign of Louis 
XIV. The new literary anarchy in France, 
however, could be as little restrained by the 
arbitrary canons of a Boileau, which had ex- 
erted an injurious influence on the poetry of 
his own age,* as the political anarchy could 


* To this yoke, however, the poets of that age sub- 
mitted, not without an occasional murmur. Kacine said 
on one occasion, “ Boileau is a very good man, but un- 
derstands little about poetry.” 
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be checked by the revival of the absolutism 
of the seventeenth century. 

But the salutary revolution which the Dra- 
matic Lectures were calculated to accomplish 
in the literary taste of France was in a great 
degree prevented by the harshness of criticism 
already noticed.* The name of Schlegel be- 
came highly unpopular in France; he was 
called a literary Domitian; and when, many 
years afterwards, he was proposed as a mem- 
ber of the Société Asiatique at Paris, his no- 
mination was opposed, but in vain, by some 
members, on the ground, that a man who had 
so depreciated the masterpieces of the French 
stage was unworthy of forming part of any 
literary association of Frenchmen. 


Ancient and Modern Literature, by F.Schlegel. 
This work, though in a defective translation, 
wrought, according to the avowal of the French 
themselves, quite a reform in their literary 
criticism. (See L’ Université Catholique, vol. 
ii. p. 372.) For while holding the same lite- 
rary doctrines as his brother, Frederick Schlegel 
was yet more equitable to Corneille and Ra- 
cine, shewing that if those great poets had 
more thrown aside mythology, and written 
other plays in the spirit of the Cid and of 
Athalie, they would have founded a true Chris- 
tian drama in France. Moreover, he does full 
justice to the beautiful diction of Racine, which, 
he says, is even more highly wrought than that 
of Virgil in the Latin, and of Milton in the 
English tongue. 

As the esthetic doctrines of the Schlegels be- 
came better known and appreciated in France, 
the war between the classicists and the ro- 
manticists, which had been carried on with 
much acrimony during the Restoration, and 
which was founded in mutual misunderstand- 
ings, prejudices, and errors, was by degrees 
allaved. But as practice ever precedes theory, 
and artists anticipate critics, France produced 
long before her Aristarehs had adjusted their 
quarrels, two genuine romantic poets, who 
with the most classical purity and elegance 
of diction, and the most correct melody of 


rhythm, combine the utmost boldness of faney, | 


fervour of feeling, and the truest and most 
vivid exposition of Christian ideas and senti- 
ments. We mean, Chateaubriand in his prose 
tales and romances, and Lamartine+ in his 
early lyrie poems. ‘These two distinguished 
writers well indemnified France for those frigid 
imitations of the antique or of the dramatists 


* In his criticisms on the French poets it cannot be 
denied that Schleyel was sometimes actuated by a too 
systematic spirit of exclusion, Thus when he met Lord 
By ron at Coppet, he told the British poet, “ I am medi- 
tating a piece of vengeance against the French. 1 will 
prove to them that their Moliére is nothing more than a 
farce-writer.’’ See Moore's Life of Byron. This is not 
- spirit in which a literary judge should enter upon his 
Auce, 


t The latter, alas! how fallen in every respect! 














of the seventeenth century, which were long 
in vogue on the one hand, and for those inco- 
herent and extravagant but pretentious rhap- 
sodies on the other, which have since brought 
disgrace on the word romantic. 

In 1815 Schlegel undertook a second jour- 
ney into Italy, and made a considerable stay 
in Tuscany, where he devoted himself to the 
study of Roman and Etrurian antiquities. On 
his return in the year 1816, he published in 
the Quarterly Review of Heidelberg, a critique 
on Niebuhr’s Roman History, which, indeed, 
from its length, may be termed a treatise. 

In this he combats very strongly the theory 
of the existence of Roman epics, brought for- 


_ ward by the historian to explain many of the 
It was not till the year 1829 the evil was | 
repaired by the translation of the History of | 


marvellous occurrences in the primitive his- 
tory of Rome. The critique displays great 
archeological learning, and contains many 
solid and ingenious observations, and compelled 
Niebuhr to retract many of his assertions. It 
is generally admitted, however, that Schlegel 
too systematically depreciated the vernacular 
literature of Rome, and assigned too large an 
influence to Hellenic civilisation over the Ro- 
man mind. A sarcastic tone ran through the 
critique, which gave excessive umbrage to the 
haughty spirit of Niebuhr, and laid the foun- 
dation of future hostility between these two 
distinguished men. The most culpable opi- 
nion, however, expressed by Niebuhr — the 
doctrine of the Autochthones, which so justly 
excited the indignation of a British reviewer, 
and which should have called down the lash 
of Schlegel, the latter not only passes over, 
but absolutely defends, though he denies the 
necessity of its application to the early settle- 
ment of Italy. 

Though our author’s religious notions, to 
say the least, were of a very questionable cha- 
racter, still he had the decency on almost all 
occasions to shew an outward respect for the 
Christian revelation. It has therefore given 
us extreme pain to find, in the new edition of 
his works by Professor Bicking, a review of 
Humboldt’s Zravels in America, which was 
never published in his lifetime, and which, in 
support of the doctrine of the Autochthones, 
thrown out in the critique on Niebuhr, ad- 
vances arguments on the creation of man s0 
impious, and withal so frivolous and childish, 
that the better heathen philosophers would 
have rejected them with disdain. Among 
other things, the existence of inhabited islands 
in the middle of the ocean at a vast distance 
from any continent, is gravely brought for- 
ward as a proof that mankind have not de- 
scended from a single couple! Let us hear 
the refutation of this idle and impious opinion 
by the author’s illustrious brother: 


“To recur now (says F, Schlegel) to the example al- 
ready given of an island situated in the middle of the 
ocean, with its savage inhabitants, and their miserable 
fishing boats; the real solution, as ex perience has really 
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proved of this apparent difficulty, is, on'a nearer acquain- | 


tance with the subject, easily found. If, for example, 
the language and traditions of this rude, savage, or at 
least degraded tribe are minutely studied and investi- 
gated, then so striking a resemblance and affinity will 
be found with the languages and traditions of the races 
in either of the remotely situated continents, that the 
most sceptical mind will hardly entertain a doubt re- 
specting the common origin of both; for this commu- 
nity in language and traditions is too strong, too strik- 
ingly evident, to be ascribed with any degree of proba- 
bility to the sport of accident. This truth now once 
firmly established (for a community of language, tradi- 
tion, and race among all the nations of the earth is a 
truth almost unanimously received and acknowledged 
by those historical inquirers most versed in nature and 
most learned in philology of the present age), it becomes 
a mere matter of indifference, or one at least of minor 
importance, how and in what way this originally savage, 
or at least barbarised tribe first arrived hither,”’ &c.* 


In 1817, shortly after Schlegel’s return from 
Italy, occurred the death of his old and valued 
friend Madame de Staél. As a token of her 
friendship, and in gratitude for the care he 
had bestowed on the education of her son, 
Auguste de Staél, she left him a very hand- 
some legacy. After the decease of his friend, 
Schlegel had no longer any inducement to ab- 
sent himself from his own country, and there- 
fore gladly accepted the offer ofa chair in the 
University of Bonn, which the King of Prus- 
sia had just remodelled on a new plan. 

Ile remained at Paris but a few months, in 


order to superintend, in common with the Duc | 
de Broglie and Auguste de Staél, the publica- | 


tion of Madame de Staél’s Considérations sur 
la Révolution Frangaise; that fatal legacy 


which, in the words of the illustrious De Bo- | 


nald, the daughter of Neckar bequeathed to 
her country. 

As soon as this work had issued from the 
press, Schlegel took his departure for the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, where he received two or 
three professorships, among others, that of 
Sanscrit literature, and he thus came into 
the receipt of considerable emoluments. He 
now found himself in a circle of distinguished 
scholars and writers worthy in every respect 
of co-operating with him. The chairs of phi- 
losophy, history, archeology, classical litera- 
ture, and canon law were filled by eminent 
men, like Windischmann, Brandis, Niebuhr, 
Niike, Welcker, and Walter; some belonging 
to the Catholic, others to the Protestant Church. 
Schlegel having called the attention of the 
Prussian Government to the necessity of esta- 
blishing a Sanscrit press for the use of the 
University, was commissioned by that muni- 
ficent patron of literature, the late King of 
Prussia, to repair to Paris to have a set of 
Devanagari characters cast. 


At the commencement of this century, Fre- | 


derick Schlegel, discerning the immense ad- 
vantages which would accrue to the cause of 
religion, philosophy, and philology from a di- 


* Philosophy of History, by F. Schlegel (Robertson's 
Trans.), Sth edit. p. 73. Bohn, London, 1547. 
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ligent prosecution of Sanscrit literature, re- 
paired to Paris, and there, after immense labour 
and difficulty, acquired great proficiency in 
that very difficult tongue. The result of his 
labours he gave to the world in his beautiful 
work, The Language and Wisdom of the Hin- 
doos, which, teeming with learned research and 
original observation on the general affinity of 
languages, the peculiar genius of the Sanscrit 
tongue, the mythology, poetry, and philosophi- 
cal systems of the Indians, first attracted the 
attention of continental scholars to a field of 
learning already cultivated with such distin- 
guished success by the British academicians of 
Calcutta, especially by those eminent men Sir 
William Jones, Wilkins, and Colebrooke. The 
variety of important literary, historical, and 
philosophical inquiries wherein F. Schlegel 
was subsequently engaged, rendered it impos- 
sible for him to do more than occasionally 
prosecute the Sanscrit researches. But the 
seed he scattered in the Germanic soil, his 
brother William resolved to bring to maturity. 
The four years subsequent to the general 
peace he devoted in secret to an assiduous 
study of the Indian language and literature ; 
and so, in 1818, was qualified to fill the San- 
scrit chair of Bonn with brilliant success. In- 
dian literature henceforth became his favourite 
pursuit, and almost exclusively engrossed the 
last thirty years of his life. 

Shortly after his nomination to the pro- 
fessorial chair at Bonn, Schlegel was united in 
marriage to the daughter of the notorious Ra- 
tionalist of Heidelberg, Dr. Paulus. ‘This mar- 
riage, however, was very unfortunate ; for very 
shortly after its celebration, a separation en- 
sued; the lady retired to the parental roof, and 
never more returned to the society of her hus- 
band. 

In the summer of 1819, Schlegel proceeded 
to Paris, where, under his personal inspection, 
the Devanagari characters were carefully set 
at the royal printing-press of that city, On 
his return to Bonn, he began the publication 
of a periodical entitled The Indian Library, 
six numbers of which, constituting two thick 
octavo volumes, appeared from the year 1820 
to 1826. It was conducted almost exclu- 
sively by himself, and abounds with able dis- 
quisitions on comparative philology, elegant 
translations of fragments of Sanscrit poetry, 
and interesting dissertations on the antiquities, 
literature, and arts of India. Among other 
articles we may particularly advert to the 
long and elaborate essay on the “ Elephant,” 
considered in respect to its natural history, 
its historical relations with man, and its place 
in the mythology and arts of the Hindoos. 
Diversified learning, critical acumen, and ele- 
gant observation, characterise this and many 
other essays in this journal. 

Schlegel carried on an active correspond- 
ence with the most distinguished Orientalists 
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of Germany, France, and England, and made 
frequent journeys to Paris, London, Hayli- 
bury, Oxford, and Cambridge, in order to 
examine and collate the Sanscrit manuscripts 
and works with which the valuable libraries 
of those cities and colleges abound. He next 
gave an edition of the Bhagavat-Gita, after 
a careful collation of the text, accompanying 
the original with a clear, graceful, Latin trans- 
lation, and appending critical and explanatory 
notes. The Bhagavat-Gita is a philosophical 
episode in the great old Indian epic of the 
Maha- Bharata, already known to the English 
reader by the excellent translation which our 
learned orientalist Mr. Wilkins executed many 
years ago. 

Our author next undertook the gigantic 
task of editing the other old Indian epic— 
the Ramayana, which, with the text, the Latin 
translation, and the notes, was designed to 
occupy seven good-sized octavo volumes. 
The greater part of this laborious undertaking 
he happily lived to see accomplished. 

When Schlegel opened his course of Sans- 
crit literature at Bonn, his brother and pro- 
fessors Bopp and Franke were the only men 
in Germany conversant with that very diffi- 
cult language. From the University of Bonn 
have since come forth the most distinguished 
Sanscrit scholars—a Lassen,* a Rosen, a 
Windischmann the younger, and others. 

The study of Sanscrit literature, so dili- 
gently prosecuted in our age by a certain 
number of scholars in Germany and France, 
and by our own academicians in London and 
Calcutta, has been attended with many and 
manifold advantages to the cause of compara- 
tive philology, esthetics, and sacred and profane 
history. In the first place, it has opened to us 
a language of the most copious and refined 
vocabulary and the most elaborate gram- 
matical structure, the parent of that noble 
stock of tongues—the Persian, the Greek, the 
Latin, and the German. It has brought be- 
fore us examples of epic and dramatic poetry 
superior toany productions of Oriental litera- 
ture, and inferior only to the Greek models. 
It has revealed to our astonished gaze, systems 
of philosophy not less subtle and profound 
than the sages of Hellas unfolded; and al- 
though as far as our researches have hitherto 
extended, the art and science of history seem 
never to have been much cultivated by the 
Hindoos, still their literature casts much light 

* Mr. Lassen has succeeded Schlegel in the chair of 
Sanserit literature at the above-named University. As 
his master directed his attention chiefly to the old Indian 


epic poems, the Ramayana and the Maha Bharata ; so 
Lassen has been mostly occupied with the Vedas, or 








sacres| books, the primitive source of all Indian litera- | 
ture. He is often accounted the ablest of living Sanscrit | 


scholars. 





on the primitive ages of the world, And amon 
the scholars of the present century, who de- 
voted themselves to the cultivation of this 
literature, none have been more eminent than 
Frederick Schlegel, who first scattered in Ger- 
many the seed of Sanscrit learning, and his 
brother William, who brought that seed to 
maturity. 

In the midst of his Sanscrit researches, 
Schlegel frequently delivered to the students 
of Bonn courses of lectures on the history 
of German literature, as well as on diverse 
subjects connected with classical studies. The 
writer of these pages has attended some of 
these lectures on German literature, which 
were evidently delivered without much pre- 
paration, and when the veteran critic often put 
forth in the most finished language many an 
acute remark and ingenious perception. In the 
year 1827, our author delivered at Berlin a 
course of Lectures on the History of the Fine 
Arts; a work that has been much admired, 
that has been translated into the French lan- 
guage, but which we have not had an oppor- 
tunity of perusing. 

During the long period of his abode at 
Bonn, Schlegel published a variety of essays 
and articles, sometimes in the German, some- 
times in the French periodicals. Among the 
most remarkable of these essays we may no- 
tice a series that appeared in the Berlin Al- 
manac from the years 1829 to 1834, con- 
cerning the knowledge we at present possess 
of India; and a long article in the Paris Re- 
vue des deux Mondes, containing a vindication 
of the Catholicity of Dante against the attacks 
of a certain M. Rosetti, who, in his work en- 
titled Sullo Spirito antipapale che produsse 
la Reforma, pretended that Dante, together 
with Petrarch and Boccacio, was a secret 
partisan of the Albigensian sect, who wrote 
his works in a double sense. It would be im- 
possible to particularise all the remarkable 
essays, whether on comparative philology or 
on esthetics, which this universal scholar and 
prolific genius continued to pour forth, even 
to the last days of his life. 

Loaded with honours, and decorated with 
orders from the different courts of Germany, 
in the possession of a competent fortune and a 
brilliant reputation, Schlegel passed the last 
years of his life in the utmost serenity, and 
died in the year 1845, at the advanced age of 
seventy-eight. 

In our next number we shall give speci- 
mens of the author's style, as well as of his 
esthetic doctrines, taken from such of his 
writings as are least known to the English 
reader. 


[To be coficluded in our next.] 
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Tue staff of newly-appointed Professors for 
the Irish Colleges is now before the public; 
and with all their advantages and temptations, 
these much-assailed institutions are about to 
commence their efforts for the instruction of 
the youth of Ireland. What they will prove 
to be in the end, we cannot tell; and we sus- 
pect their founders know as little of the matter 
as we do. Lord John Russell promises ar- 
rangements which are to be satisfactory to Ca- 
tholics, though to what kind of Catholics he 
has not thought proper to announce. In the 
mean time we see no signs whatever of such a 
modification of the original plan as will make 
it acceptable to the Holy See, and to all men 
of penetration, who, like Pius IX., consider 
that education divorced from religion is a thing 
unfit for Christians. 

We cannot help thinking, however, that 
there are, perhaps, many Catholics, both in 
England and Ireland, and those not bad Ca- 
tholics, but good and zealous Catholics, who 
have been rather silenced than convinced by 
the Papal censure of these establishments. 
Men who are deeply impressed with the great 
value of a liberal education at the present 
juncture, and who are familiar with the ob- 
stacles which still make the acquisition of a 
good Catholic education in Ireland for the 
laity almost an impossibility, are sometimes so 
little alive to the ineradicable evils which beset 
this new College scheme, that they regret the 
Pope’s condemnation, and would gladly hail 
such information as should shew them that it 
was not binding upon Catholics in any rigid 
and absolute interpretation of its injunctions. 
Whether or not it be so, we are not now about 
to discuss. ‘There is another point of view, 
which we conceive would at once decide the 
question, even if his Holiness had never uttered 
a syllable upon the subject. We are ourselves 
convinced that a non-religious education is not 
only an undesirable thing, but a thing literally 
impossible. It is no education at all. It is 
either anti-religious, or it is an imposture. It 
is indeed a marvel to us that any man of sin- 
cere piety and of moderate information and 
thought should ever dignify a mass of secular 
instruction by the noble title of an education, 
or overlook the fact, that it must needs omit 
almost every one of those subjects in which it 
is most necessary that the minds of the young 
should be thoroughly cultivated. 

It was the old complaint against Oxford and 
Cambridge, that their course of study and the 
system of their examinations tended to foster 
a superficial and narrow knowledge of com- 
paratively unimportant subjects, in place of 
imparting that general strength and power of 
thought, and that accuracy and depth of know- 
ledge in things essentially great and influential, 
which alone deserves the name of true educa- 
tion. Those venerable seminaries were ac- 
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cused—and to a considerable extent with jus- 
tice—of substituting the study of language for 
the study of mankind; of busying themselves 
with the outside forms and customs of the past, 
to the neglect of every thing which fitted a 
man to take his place among his contemporaries 
with all his faculties disciplined to the highest 
practicable point of perfection; of narrowing 
the subjects of study within preposterously 
straitened limits; and altogether of shirking 
all that was real, great, efficacious, and en- 
nobling in the culture of man’s intelligence. 
Let us have men, it was said, and not pedants ; 
let us teach what antiquity thought, felt, and 
did, and not merely in what words antiquity 
expressed itself; let us open to the young 
mind the whole course of human thought and 
action in every age and country, and especially 
in all those subjects which most intimately 
concern us as individual Englishmen of the 
nineteenth century; let us habituate the ex- 
panding intellect to profound thought, and lay 
before it the sources of human knowledge, and 
the laws by which the mind itself is governed ; 
let us form the taste, and elevate the imagina- 
tion, and make the understanding vigorous and 
independent ; in a word, let us compel every 
person who asks a degree at our hands to 
apply himself to such a course of study as 
shall strengthen his natural faculties to the 
utmost limit of which they are capable, and 


communicate a large amount of that species of 


knowledge which shall be practically valuable 
in after-life. 

Such was the charge brought against the 
old Universities, and such was practically their 
working, notwithstanding the fact that they 
professed to uphold some religion, and to base 
ail their education upon the doctrines of the 
Established Church. Notwithstanding the in- 
fusion of some few elements of the religious 
idea, Oxford and Cambridge were to a great 
extent non-religious seminaries; and it was 
only when circumstances quickened their dor- 
mant theological zeal into something like life 
and action, that their general education im- 
proved in vital reality, and they sent forth men 
more thoroughly armed to fight the battle of 
life in the world. When the heats of religious 
controversy were lulled, they subsided into nur- 
series of mere scholars, instead of seminaries 
for the cultivation of the mind in all its various 
powers. And such, apart from all perils to 
faith and morality, must be the inevitable re- 
sult of every system which would commence 
the work of education by simply excluding the 
recollection that man has a soul, and that men 
in every age have believed in some religion, 
either false or true. The more consistently 
the authorities in such institutions follow out 
their own fundamental principles, the more 
powerless will be their system to educate the 


intelligence of man. 
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For what is education, meaning only that 
portion of it which is apart from moral train- 
ing, and whose object is the cultivation of the 
faculties, and the imparting useful and neces- 
sary information ? Is it not the study of man, 
as well as the study of physical nature, and of 
the laws of space and quantity? Is it the 
study of language alone, and not of thoughts 
and passions and actions? Are we, because 
we are Catholics, to content ourselves with 
an imitation of that very folly which we cast 
in the teeth of Oxford and Cambridge tutors, 
and fancy that we are fully cultivating the 
faculties and storing the memory when we have 
familiarised ourselves with the laws of Greek 
metre, or the refinements of Attic oratory ? 
Surely the most hasty glance shews us at once 
that no liberal education worthy the name can 


be conferred without the study of history, of | 


moral and metaphysical philosophy, of poetry, 
of political economy, and of every one of those 
various branches of thought in which we are 
brought directly into contact with the mind of 
man, whether generally, as that which consti- 
tutes our common nature, or individually and 
nationally, as it has exerted its powers in times 
past in ten thousand variations of circum- 
stances. 

But, let us ask, by what conceivable elimi- 
nating process is the existence and influence of 
Christianity, and of other religions, to be ba- 
uished from the thoughts and opinions of a 
young man who is thus studying both man and 
mankind, in their essence and in their history ? 
Who can study for a single day without having 
some opinion or other on theological topics, 
either for or against some one crecd and some 
one religious practice 7 Who can investigate 
the heathen mythology, the chronology of an- 
cient times, the metaphysical and moral sys- 
tems of Greece, of the Last, of the schoolmen, 
of modern France, Germany, and England, the 
history of any one nation, the progress of civili- 
sation, the laws of political economy, the na- 
ture and powers of the poetic faculty, the in- 
fluence and true spirit of the fine arts and 
music, or apy one single subject in which man, 
with all his emotions, his weakuesses, his hopes, 
and his fears, is concerned, without incessantly 
trenching upon the domain of religious belief, 
and without forming some ideas as to religious 
truth and falsehood? It is an insult to our un- 
derstanding to tell us to communicate a purely 
secular education, or to examine thoroughly 
into a young man’s course of study and mental 
cultivation, and yet to avoid all allusion to 
theology, and to put no interpretation upon 
men’s characters and conduct in accordance 
with our own personal views. 

Take any one of those subjects on which the 
Irish Colleges ought to instruct and to examine 
every person who seeks education at their 
hands. Suppose we are entering upon the 
subject of philology,—to mention a case ap- 
parently far removed from theological specu- 











lations,—and are tracing the history and origin 
of any language ; and suppose, as would often 


be natural, that the question of the origin of 


ail language is brought forward, and the person 
examined is asked for a probable and philoso. 
phical opinion on the point; in a moment we 
are launched upon some of the profoundest 
metaphysico-theological subjects. ‘Those who 
are familiar with the present course of philo- 
sophical and religious controversy among the 
ablest minds in France, will see at once that it 
is impossible to express any one opinion on this 
apparently unimportant subject, without com- 
mitting oneself to a chain of argument, which, 
according as it is afterwards followed up by 
such or such facts and views, issues necessarily 
either in Atheism, Deism, Latitudinarianism, 
ordinary Protestantism, or Catholicism. We are 
not putting a hypothetical case; we are stating 
a fact, when we say that even on a purely phi- 
lological question it is frequently impossible to 
hold any one philosophical view without at the 
same time embracing a tendency towards some 
one religious system or other. 

Or suppose a teacher is sketching the his- 
tory of modern European civilisation, is it not 
plain that he cannot utter a sentence without 
bearing in mind the religious state of Europe, 
and the influence which Catholicism and Pro- 
testantism have exercised upon succeeding ge- 
nerations ? And to say that in such a case he 
would be called upon simply to state a series 
of historical facts, unbiassed by any private re- 
ligious convictions of his own, is simple non- 
sense. No man can do such a thing; and of 
course no man ever did, or ever will do such a 
thing. It is trifling to bid a man narrate his- 
tory apart from his own personal sentiments. 
The facts of history are not like the facts of 
algebra, on which no person in his senses can 
doubt. In historical inquiries our data as to 
facts are so often of that merely suggestive 
character, that it is utterly hopeless to form any 
opinion as to what really happened, and of the 
actual course of events, and of the characters 
of the personages concerned in them, except 
by filling up the void by our own personal 
ideas, as to what was naturally to be expected 
under the circumstances. Take any one parti 
cular period, and see whether it is within the 
limits of possibility that we should not colour 
both its details and its grand features with the 
hues of our own feelings and opinions. Con- 
ceive an honest Catholic writing the same 
account of the Crusades as an honest Protes- 
tant would write. Conceive the character of 
the Emperor Julian the apostate drawn the 
same by a Christian and a Freethinker. Con- 
ceive Henry the Eighth, Cranmer, Queen Eli- 
zabeth, Pope Gregory the Ninth, Innocent the 
lhird, Galileo, John Knox, Charles the First, 
Louis the Ninth of France, or even George the 
Phird of England, described in precisely similar 
terms, as to facts, by a Puseyite, an Evangelical, 
a Catholic, a Quaker, a Tory, and a Radical. 
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The thing is too ludicrous for serious refutation. 
Ifa professor is not to give utterance to his 
religious and political partialities and aversions, 
in all consistency the whole history of the hu- 
man race ought to be banished from the lecture- 
room. 

Or, again, in the science of political eco- 
nomy, who can steer clear, either in giving in- 


formation, in asking questions, or replying to | 


them, of some opinion or other with respect 
to the influence of monasticism upon the eco- 
nomical condition of every nation where it 
exists, or has existed? It is well known to 
those who have had opportunities of acquaint- 
ing themselves with the religious state of Great 
Britain and Ireland, that there is considerable 
probability that a strong reaction in favour of 
the monastic orders may soon take place in 
this country, and indeed that monks and nuns 
are already rapidly multiplying amongst us. 
Now, the influence of these religious orders 
upon the agriculture and the general disposal 
of the wealth of the people, and upon the condi- 
tion of the poor, either for good or for evil, is 
unquestionably so powerful, that (not to men- 
tion the bearings of the question of religious 
cndowments upon the leasing and possession of 


all property generally) a political economist | 


who omits to touch upon this feature of the 
Catholic religion in connexion with his science, 


might as reasonably cut out from his text-books | 


und expositions every word which bore upon 
the poor laws or the increase of population. 
Again, if a thesis for an essay on the influ- 
ence and proper uses of the imagination were 
proposed to a candidate for a degree, in the 


name of all honesty, let us ask how the subject | 


is to be fairly treated if religion is to be ex- 
cluded from all thought or name. There is 
scarcely a sect on earth which does not more 
or less call in to its aid the poetic and imagina- 
tive faculties: some in a very slight degree; 
others, like the Catholic Church, regarding 
poetry as pre-eminently the type and bhand- 
maid of the Christian faith, and employing ina 
thousand varied forms the resources of art in 
her public and private devotions. In truth, 
poetic thoughts cannot be severed from reli- 
gious thoughts. In Pagan times, poetic and 
religious ideas merged incessantly into one an- 
other by an imperceptible gradation ; and even 
such modern poets as Lord Byron, who may 
be regarded as the very personification of the 
anti-religious spirit, involuntarily do homage to 
the irresistible force of the religious sentiment 
in moulding the thoughts and aspirations of 
humanity. 

We need not, however, specify more proofs 
of the impossibility of banishing the religious 
clement from education. We all have opinions 
one way or other. We all look back upon past 
history, and study morals and metaphysics, and 
cultivate our own faculties generally, under a 
belief that one thing is true and another false ; 
that one religious system tends to produce bad 
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men, and another good men; and we have no 
more power either to communicate knowledge, 
to put questions, or to answer them, without re- 
gard to these our personal convictions, than we 


should have to write a history of the British 
constitution without once naming the House of 


Commons. 

The working of the University of London 
has already supplied an illustration of what we 
are now advancing. It started, and has hither- 
to existed, on the supposition, not merely that 
it was desirable, but that it was possible, to edu- 
cate the mind without touching upon theologi- 
cal questions, that is, without touching upon 
man himself. And hence, iu many respects, 
it is a failure. The examiners of candidates 
for degrees in arts, if honest, either dare not 
ask the questions they ought to ask, lest they 
lead to a theological reply; or they so modify 
what they ask, as to deprive the whole pro- 
cedure of all spirit, influence, and vitality. So 
far from distancing Oxford and Cambridge in 
the intellectual race, they are behind them. 
‘hey are driven to take refuge in verbal nice- 
ties, trivial criticisms, unimportant historical 


events, uninfluential biographies, sham philo- 


sophy, stiff logic, cold and hollow metaphysics, 
while they cease not (unconsciously) to incul- 
cate the audacious untruth, that man can be 
studied apart from his religion. ‘This is the 
true secret of the slow progress of the London 
University examinations. They are “content 
to dwell in decencies for ever.” ‘They are not 
realities at all; they are shams. ‘They are so- 
lemn impostures, in which a pretence is made 
to inquire how far a youth has studied history, 
philosophy, and imaginative literature, and in 
which no bond fide inquiry is really made. The 
examiners and the examined are like regiments 
of soldiers, all armed for the fight, with stand- 
ards flying, and trumpets blowing, and drums 
beating, who, as soon as they reach the battle- 
field, courteously salute one another, and play 
a game at single-stick. They beat about the 
bush, and make a vast pretence of learning and 
profoundness of thought, and display a superb 
array of names and books, and quote like John- 


' son’s dictionary; but there is nothing solid or 


genuine beneath it all; the mind is unfurnished, 
the judgment is not strengthened, the inward 
spirit is not armed for the true battle of life, 
but is in peril of going forth into the world to 
be imposed upon and overcome by the first 
keen, vigorous, and well-informed intellect it 
mects with. 

And such will be the fate of these Irish 
Colleges, unless they assume an attitude of po- 
sitive hostility to all religion, or fall exclusively 
under the influence of some one definite reli- 
gious creed. They must either falsify their 
own professions, or sink at once into an empty, 
artificial system of trivialities. If they do not 


aim directly at making their pupils Catholics, 
or Protestants, or Atheists, they must make 
them dull, useless pedants, votaries of philology 
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and heartless criticism, of mathematical and 
physical science alone. If ¢his is counted educa- 
tion, we have nothing more to say to those who 
so esteem it. We wish them joy of their pos- 
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session, only warning them that they must see 
mankind go by and leave them dreaming in 
their delusion. 
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THE CLAPHAM SECT.—EVANGELICALISM. 


Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography. By the 
Right Hon. Sir James Stephen, K.C.B. 
London, Longmans. 

Tue room in Lord Teignmouth’s house at 
Clapham, where the Bible Society was first 
planned, is now a Catholic chapel. Where 
Wilberforce and Thornton, Zachary Macau- 
lay and Granville Sharpe, gossiped, dined, 
devised schemes for the abolition of slavery, 
articles for the Christian Observer, and ma- 
chinery for scattering printed Bibles all over 
the world,—there now kneels the cowled 
monk, adoring the blessed Sacrament of the 
altar, invoking Mary’s intercession, and pray- 
ing for the souls in purgatory. Such are the 
mutations in human things. 

And the destiny of Lord Teignmouth’s 
dining-room is but a type of what is taking 
place wherever the name of Christ is yet 
known. The middle of the 19th century, 
when English interpreters of prophecy fondly 
hoped to see the Papacy disappear, has beheld 
Pius IX. issuing an encyclical letter for the 
purpose of making the doctrine of the Imma- 
culate Conception an article of faith, claim- 
ing to the very utmost every spiritual right 
and power which his boldest predecessors 
enjoyed, and receiving from tens of millions of 
souls throughout Christendom a homage and 
an obedience which are all the more signally 
impressive from the fury with which a sec- 
tion of his own Italian subjects have revolted 
— his temporal claims. ‘The old struggle 
is being fought, with the old results. Many 
become infidel, and many become Catholic. 
She who is universal and not national, gains 
in one kingdom what she loses in another. 
The fiercer the onslaught of her foes, the 
closer does she draw the ranks of her faithful 
soldiers. The more baneful the treachery of 
her false friends, the more determined the 
energies of her loving children. Men of the 
world, men of the study, men who know the 
Church only from without, imagine that she 
is failing and perishing away ; while they who 
are within her fold, and share her hopes and 
fears, are glad with triumphant joy, and were 
never more hopeful and devoted to her ser- 
vice than now. 

Curious, therefore, it is at such a time to 
read the vaticinations of men, who, like the 


ex-mismanager of the Colonial Office, come | 








forward to inform mankind that “the day | 


is not distant when the old ‘Clapham Sect’ 
will assume the form, and be hailed by the 
glorious title, of the Universal Church.” Yet 
such is Sir James Stephen’s deliberate opin- 
ion, now promulgated in the Essays in Ecclesi- 
astical Biography, which he has just reprinted, 
with considerable additions and supposed im- 
provements, from the Edinburgh Review. Fol- 
lowing the example of his more distinguished 
coadjutors, he has collected into two volumes 
a series of articles in which he expounds his 
peculiar views on the characters of Hilde- 
brand, St. Francis of Assisi, the founders of 
Jesuitism, Luther, the French Benedictines, 
the Port-Royalists, Baxter, Wilberforce, Isaac 
Taylor, and the coryphei of what he calls, 
after Sydney Smith, the Clapham Sect. All 
these productions bear the impress of what 
Sir James considers the only true, philosophi- 
cal, and enlightened view of Christianity and 
Christians. They are designed to convince 
the world that, from Gregory VII. to John 
Lord Teignmouth, all are more or less pious 
Christians, and all more or less ambitious self- 
seekers or unphilosophical fools. From the 
heights of his critical throne, he patronises them 
all alike,—praising them all, pitying them all, 
admonishing them all, professing himself a fol- 
lower of none, and acordial partaker in the creed 
of none. In florid, laboured, and pretentious 
sentences, he dispenses even-handed justice 
to Papist and Protestant, Rome and Clap- 
ham; and winds up with an “ Epilogue,” or 
exposition of his own doctrinal ideas, in which 
the only intelligible opinion which we can dis 
cover, amid a cloud of rhetorical antitheses, 
is, a denial of the eternity of future punish- 
ments, 

Sir James Stephen’s Essays are, however, 
by no means altogether worthless. He is @ 
clever man, and a fluent, and he has a toler- 
ably keen eye for the ridiculous, and is not by 
any means ill-natured or uncharitable, though 
given to patronising and sneering. He has 
also read a good many books, mixed a good 
deal in society, and thought a little for him- 
self. What he needs is, a definite religious creed 
of his own, good taste, modesty, and some little 
real knowledge of the principles and practices 
of Catholics. Now and then he says a good 
thing, points a clever sarcasm, describes 4 
character with vivid brilliancy, introduces 4 
happy allusion or metaphor, or vigorously up 
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sets some silly popular prejudice. He him- 
self is a sort of cross-breed between a Clap- 
ham Evangelical and an Edinburgh Reviewer, 
retaining, we must confess, some of the worst 
features of both his parents. His semi-scep- 
ticism in all dogmatic religion, his con- 
temptuous pity for the frailties even of those 
whom he most extols, and the entire absence of 
that intense, self-forgetting earnestness which 
renders even religious error respectable, make 
his writings offensive to every religious mind, 
and disgust us, even while we admit that they 
have done much good towards the demolition 
of many vulgar anti-Catholic prejudices. Hap- 
pily for mankind, such persons as Sir James 
Stephen are not common in any age. Hy- 
brids, whether among birds and beasts, or in 
the human mind, are not self-propagating. 
The world divides itself into parties who are 
in earnest about something, who take one 
side, and make up their minds that there is 
such a thing as truth upon earth, if only it 
could be got at; and that those who on the 
whole agree, must act together with as united 
an action as if they did not differ in minute de- 
tails. While, therefore, we are glad to see the 
public disabused of any of their old delusions 
by men of the Macaulay and Stephen stamp, 
we neither expect nor wish to see them com- 
mon; and for the same reason we shall not 
trouble ourselves to examine into the various 
vagaries of the volumes before us; but after 
an extract or two from the Essay on the Clap- 
ham Sect, shall proceed at once to lay before 
our readers a sketch of the character of that 
numerous body of Protestants who are here 
so denominated, and whose doctrinal system 
is styled “ Evangelicalism.” All English 
Catholics ought to be acquainted with its 


phenomena and peculiarities for this one mo- | 


mentous reason, that although the Aeart of 
the sect has already decayed, its notions and 
habits of thought still survive in a very large 
portion of the more serious-minded people of 
this country. 

Our first extract is Sir James Stephen’s por- 
trait of Isaac Milner, Dean of Carlisle and 
head of Queen’s College, Cambridge. It is the 
best of all his sketches of the Clapham party, 
more vivid and life-like, and less encumbered 


with vague philosophy and awkward patronis- 
ing. 

‘‘ Isaac Milner was no ordinary person. His body 
(the very image of the informing mind) was athletic and 
capacious, yet coarse and clumsy withal, and alive, far 
more than is usual with the giant brood, to every vicis- 
situde of pleasure and of pain. His muscular and his 
nervous structure seemed to belong to two different men, 
or rather to be of different sexes. The sense of vast 
physical power was unattended by animal courage ; and 
the consciousness of great intellectual strength animated 
him to no arduous undertakings. Robust as he was and 
omnivorous, he was haunted by imaginary maladies and 
ideal dangers ; shuddering at the east wind, and flying 
to a hiding-place at the sound of thunder. In the pur- 
suit of knowledge he was as an elephant forcing his way 
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through saplings, and bending them to his purpose with 
a proboscis alike firm and flexible; yet at the next mo- 
ment obeying the feeblest hand, alarmed by the most 
transient blaze, and turned out of his way by the first 
mournful gong or joyous cymbal. He was a kind of 
Ajax-Andromache, combining such might with such 
sensibility as made him at once admirable, loveable, and 
inefficient. Call at the lodge at Queen's in the evening, 
and you heard him with stentorian lungs tumbling out 
masses of knowledge, illuminated by remarks so pun- 
gent, and embellished with stories, illustrations, ges- 
tures, and phrases so broad and unceremonious, that 
you half expected the appearance of the Lady Margaret, 
to remind the master of the house that she had built 
that long gallery, and those oriel windows, for medita. 
tion and studious silence. Call again in the morning, 
and you found him broken-hearted over some of the 
sorrows to which flesh is heir, or agitated by some col- 
legiate controversy, or debating with his apothecary 
how many scruples of senna should enter into his next 
draught, as though life and death were in the balances. 
Thus erratic in all his pursuits, and responsive to every 
outward impression, he failed in that stern perseverance, 
without which none may become the teachers, the rulers, 
or the benefactors of mankind, and with which perhaps 
but few can be much courted as companions, or much 
loved as friends. 

** But so to be loved and courted should not be re- 
garded as a mere selfish luxury. A wise and good man, 
and such was Isaac Milner, will regard popular accept- 
ance as an advantage convertible to many excellent uses ; 
and so he considered it, His great talents were his so- 
cial talents. In talk, ever ready, ever animated, and 
usually pregnant with profound meaning, he found the 
law, and fulfilled the end, of his sublunary existence. 
He talked with children (his chosen associates) inimit- 
ably. It was like a theological lecture from Bunyan, or 
a geographical discourse from De Foe. He talked with 
the great and the rich, as one who was their equal in 
wealth, and their superior in worship. He talked with 
pugilists, musicians, and graziers, at once to learn and 
to interpret the mysteries of their several crafts. He 
talked with physicians, to convince them that their art 
was empirical, He talked with politicians, to rouse 
them to the dangers of Catholic emancipation. He 
talked on paper to his correspondents pleasantly and 
affectionately, though, on the chapter of his own affec- 
tions, too abundantly. He talked also to his chosen 
and intimate friends, but not in the same fitful strain. 
To them, from the abundance of the heart, he spoke 
on the theme which alone gave any unity of design 
to the otherwise incongruous habits of his life; and 
which alone harmonised the passages, droll and mel- 
ancholy, pompous and affectionate, bustling and ener- 
getic, of which it was composed. It was that theme 
which engages the latest thoughts of all men— the 
retrospect and the prospect ; the mystery within, and 
the dread presence without; the struggle, and the 
triumph, and the fearful vengeance ; and whatever 
else is involved in the relations which subsist be- 
tween mortal man and the eternal Source of his exist- 
ence. To search into those relations, and into the 
duties and hopes and fears flowing from them, was the 
end which Isaac Milner still proposed to himself, under 
all his ever-varying moods. From his brother he had 
derived the theological tenets, for the dissemination of 
which the History of the Church had been written. Re- 
posing in them with inflexible constancy, he drew from 
them hopes which, notwithstanding his constitutional 
infirmities, imparted dignity to his character and peace 
to his closing hours. He was the intellectual chief of 
his party, and the members of it resorted to him at 
Cambridge, there to dispel doubts, and thence to bring 
back responses, oracular, authoritative, and profound. 
Nor could they have made a better choice; for to his 
capacity, learning, and colloquial eloquence, he added a 
most absolute sincerity and guod faith. He had an in- 
stinct which could detect at a glance, and a temper 
which loathed, all manner of cant and false pretension ; 
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and he estimated at their real worth the several kinds of 
religious theatricals, liveries, and freemasonries. 

‘* Kind-hearted, talkative, wise old man! from the 
slambers of many bygone yeare, how easy is it to raise 
his image —joyful, as when he exulted over his exorcism 
of the clothes-tearing ghost of Sawston ; or jocund, as 
when he chuckled over the remembrance of the hearty 
box he inflicted on the ears of Lord Archibald Ha- 
milton, who, in all the pride of pugilism, had defied the 
assault of unscientific knuckles; or grandiloquent, as 
when he reviewed the glories of his first vice-chancellor- 
ship, in which he had expelled from the senate Lucius 
Catilina Frend ; or the triumphs of his second consulate, 
when, having thundered his philippics against Marcus 
Antonius Brown, he was hailed as Pater Academia. 
Well, he is gone! and Alma Mater has still her heads 
of houses, men of renown; but if once again the table 
could be spread in that hospitable old dining-room at 
Queen’s, with the facetious Dean at the head of it, there 
is not among the incomparable wranglers and convers- 
ing encyclopedias of them all, any one who would be 
fit to sit over against him as croupier.”’ 


The portrait of Lord Teignmouth is also 
drawn with great gusto, and from éhe life. 


‘““As Mr. Carlyle has it,’’ says Sir James, ‘‘ he 
was a noticeable man. While Napoleon had been 
founding an empire in Europe, he had been ruling 
an empire in Asia. The greatest of commercial cor- 
porations had made him their viceroy. The greatest 
of religious societies had made him their head. He 
was a man of letters too, and a man of hair-breadth 
escapes and strange adventures. He had been the friend 
of Sir William Jones, the associate of Warren Hastings, 
the adviser of Henry Dundas, and the choice of Wil- 
liam Pitt when he had a trust to confer, superior in 
splendour, perhaps in importance, to his own, So, at 
least, said the chronicles of those times; but his own 
appearance seemed to say the contrary. If the fasces 
had really once been borne before the quiet, everyday- 
looking gentleman who was to be seen walking with his 
children on Clapham Common, or holding petty sessions 
of the peace for the benefit of his neighbours there, 
then Clapham Common had totally misconceived what 
manner of men Governors-general are. The idea of the 
Common was as magnificent as that of a Lord Mayor 
in the mind of Martinus Scriblerus. But a glance at 
our Arungzebe, in the Clapham coach, was enough to 
dispel the illusion. How a man who had sat on the 
Musnud of Calcutta could now sit so patiently between 
Messrs. Smith and Brown of St. Mildred’s, Cornhill, 
and listen to them on the Paving-rate question with 
such genuine and good-humoured interest, was a ques- 
tion which long exercised the faith and the tongues of 
the Commoners, and which has ever since remained one 
of the dark problems of parochial history. 

** Lord Teignmouth was an estimable, accomplished, 
and religious man, on whom Providence bestowed ex- 
traordinary gifts of fortune, without any extraordinary 
gifts of nature. He was exalted to one of the highest 
places of the earth, but was not endowed with the genius 
or the magnanimity for which such places afford their 
meet exercise and full development. The roll of Bri- 
tish viceroys in India includes other names than those 
of the Immortals. Clive, Hastings, and Wellesley 
transmitted empire, but could not transmit imperial 
minds, to Amherst, or to Minto, or to Shore. He was 
not one of those who enlarge our conceptions of the 
powers occasionally confided to man. He rose to the 
summit of delegated dominion, without any sublime en- 
durance or heroic daring. He wrote many speculations, 
political, moral, and religious; but without rendering 
more clear our knowledge of the actual condition of 
mankind, or our conjectures respecting what awaits 
them. He also wrote many verses; but can scarcely 
ever have awakened an echo in the hearts of others. 
The eminence of his position suggested comparisons 
which it would otherwise have been unmeaning to form. 

re is not room for many great men in any age or in 





any dynasty; and he who, in the age of Napoleon and 
the dynasty of Clive, ruled with spotless virtue, and 
aimed only to consolidate the conquests of his prede- 
cessors, might justly deprecate the disparaging remark, 
that he was not cast in their gigantic mould. But the 
good Vespasian must always be prepared for invidious 
allusions to the mighty Julius. * * * 

“ Returning a third time to his native land, Lord 
Teignmouth fell into the routine of common duties and 
of common pleasures, with the ease of a man who had 
taken no delight in the pomp or in the exercise of 
power, but whose heart had been with his home and 
with his books, even while nabobs and rajahs were pros- 
trating themselves before him. He became eminent at 
the Quarter-Sessions, took down again the volumes in 
which Parr had lectured him, thinned out his shrub- 
beries, visited at country-seats and watering-places, 
watched over his family and his poor neighbours, sent 
letters of good advice to his sons (to the perusal of 
which the public are now invited with perhaps more 
of filial than of fraternal piety), and, in short, lived the 
life so pleasant in reality, so tedious in description, ofa 
well-educated English gentleman, of moderate fortune, 
moderate desires, and refined tastes ; with a fruitful vine 
on the walls of his house, and many olive-branches round 
about his table. 

‘“‘ If, as all Englishmen believe, this is the happiest 
condition of human existence, it illustrates the remark, 
that happiness is a serious, not to say a heavy thing. 
The exhibition of it in these volumes is rather amiable 
than exhilarating. India-House traditions tell, that 
when a young aspirant for distinction there requested 
one of the Chairs to inform him what was the proper 
style of writing political despatches, the Chair made an- 
swer, ‘ The style we prefer is the Aumdrum.’ This pre- 
ference for the humdrum, enjoined perhaps by the same 
high authority, clung to Lord Teignmouth even after 
his return to Europe. He wrote as if to baffle the 
critics, and lived as if to perplex the biographers. A 
foreigner amongst us might perhaps have sketched him 
as a specimen of a class peculiar to England. But the 
portrait is too familiar for exhibition to English eyes, 
though none is dearer to English hearts. Who that has 
contemplated and loved (as who has not?) the wise, 
cheerful, and affectionate head of some large household, 
filling up without hurry or lassitude the wide circle of 
domestic, neighbourly, and magisterial duties, and aim- 
ing at nothing more—let him say whether the second 
Lord Teignmouth could have rendered animating in de- 
scription the tranquil years which the first Lord Teign- 
mouth probably found the most grateful of his life in 
reality.” 


With these agreeable extracts, we dismiss 
Sir James, and turn to the peculiarities of the 
party of whose leaders he has constituted him- 
self the biographer, not, we suspect, very much 
to the gratification of their theological pos- 
terity. 

In the Clapham coterie the doctrinal sys 
tem of Whitfield, Wesley, Scott, Romaine, 
and Newton, made its first alliance with gen- 
tlemanliness, worldly shrewdness, good taste, 
and comfortable moderation. There it first 
learned to meet the hostile spirit of the un- 
godly world with a courteous bow, a bland 
smile, and a proffered shake of the hand. 
There it first aimed at making religion agree- 
able to the half-converted, at employing the 
machinery of societies, and the follies and 
elegancies of secular life, for the furtherance 
of what it, still conscientiously, accounted the 
true gospel of Jesus Christ. There it re- 
ccived homage from Members of Parliament, 
reckoned up a balance at its banker's, and en- 
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shrined itself on the shelves of a Piccadilly 
publisher. There it held converse with Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, with Deans and Bishops, 


with Lords, and with Ladies, and with Right _ 


Honourables. There also it embodied in one 
vast organised institution that elementary ab- 


gelicalism has felt after, and felt after in 
vain. 

As aparty—an organised, disciplined, united, 
energetic, and self-consistent body—the Evan- 


_ gelicals of Clapham and their comrades are 


surdity, from which it derived so much of its | 


first influence, and by the exposure of whose 
hollowness it will ultimately be wiped away 
from the face of the earth. 


At Clapham either lived, or met in frequent | 


friendly conclave, Wilberforce, the good, en- 
ergetic, volatile, clever, and unimaginative ; 
Teignmouth, the heavy and the respectable ; 
Thornton, the didactic and the munificent ; 
Gisborne, the retiring and studious; Sharpe, 
the Ordnance clerk, and expounder of the 
Apocalypse ; Macaulay, the energetic, endur- 
ing, and self-devoted; Bowdler, the amiable 
and the literary; Stephen, Wilberforce’s bro- 
ther-in-law ; Simeon, the founder of the Sime- 
onites at Cambridge; and Dean Milner, also 
of Cambridge, the ablest and most independ- 
ent-minded man of them all. There at 
Clapham, these men combined to make Evan- 
gelicalism respectable, and to give it a name 
and place in the English nation. Patiently, 
and perhaps thankfully, they endured the wit- 
ticisms and angry attacks of Sydney Smith, 
Theodore Hook, and all that unholy race, who 
hated the religion of Clapham because it was 
a zealous religion; and though boasting of 
not one great intellect, not one hero, not one 
man of commanding eloquence, not one poet, 
not one man of learning, and scarcely one 
of keen logical powers, they gradually ad- 
vanced, till in the present day we have seen 
one of their followers sitting on the throne 
once filled by A’Becket, and preaching as its 
Archbishop in Canterbury Cathedral. 

All these leaders whom we have named 
are now gone from this life, and a new ge- 
neration is forgetting them. Of their sons, 
many have continued the work their sires com- 
menced, have secularised Evangelicalism more 
and more, and have assimilated it with lenient 
hand to the doctrinal views of the old Angli- 
can High Churchmen. Others have flung 
aside the creed of their fathers, and been fore- 
most in denouncing the Clapham denomina- 
tion, calling themselves Anglo-Catholics, ab- 
horring the Bible Society, seeking vainly to 
propitiate that Rome which Clapham deemed 
to be Babylon, and because Rome will not 
own them, throwing themselves back upon 
some imaginary era of the past, when they 
suppose Popes were no Popes at all, and the 
Blessed Virgin Mary was treated only with 
cold respect. Some few, also, have learned 
from Evangelicalism itself to embrace the 
very creed of Rome with all their souls, to 
submit to her claims, and profess to have 
found, in what the world calls her sorceries, 
those very pure and saving truths which Evan- 











now no more. They have fraternised with 
the decent moral-seeming world; are mixed 
up with it, with various degrees of assimila- 
tion, and with more or less tincture of the 
opinions of High-Church Anglicanism. The 
old race has degenerated, and would scarcely 
recognise its legitimate progeny in the men 
and women of this day. Far better were the 
parents than the children, There was that in 
Clapham which had a right to the power it 
won in its generation. ‘There was piety, we 
believe, true, and honest, and candid, accord- 
ing to its knowledge; and a genuine perse- 
vering determination to propagate what it 
counted the Gospel amongst all men, at any 
cost save that of perfect self-sacrifice or mar- 
tyrdom. If the excellent meu of Clapham 
were not saints, we cannot in our hearts class 
them with the world that lieth in wickedness. 
In their way they fought for the Cross against 
its foes; and in sending Bibles all over the 
world, they honestly took what they considered 
scriptural means for making men Christians. 
Good, amiable, benevolent, and gentlemanly 
souls! peace be to their memory, though they 
did believe that the English Bible, as trans- 
lated by King James’s translators, was literally 
the Word of God, and that all mankind can 
read, as they can eat, by nature. They did 
their work in a godless age, witnessing for the 
truth that time is short, and judgment follows 
death, and eternity is long, and that Jesus 
Christ died to save sinners, and that they who 
scorn Him now shall not reign with Him here- 
after. They denounced Rome, because they 
accounted her antichrist ; and if they were so 
simple-minded as to suppose that St. Paul's 
Epistles and all the difficult texts in the Gos- 
pels can be comprehended by housemaids and 
ploughboys, they were yet far from conceiving 
that the Fathers were more easy than the 
Bible to the unlearned, and from bidding 
those who had not time even to read the one 
volume of the Scriptures, betake themselves 
to forty or fifty volumes of Greek and Latin 
patristic theology, in order to learn how they 
might save their souls, 

Evangelicalism was, indeed, like the Trac- 
tarianism which followed it, an effort of the 
uninstructed but conscientious mind of Eng- 
land to devise some true and living practical 
religion. It was the work of a class of men, 
who to a determined and honest character 
united a conviction that the gospel of Jesus 
Christ must include certain elements of doc- 
trine and practice, or else it would be no Gos- 
pel at all. It was the attempt to grasp and 
systematise certain traditional fragments of 
Catholicism, which had never become wholly 
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obscured in the national mind, however Pro- 
testantised, which were embodied in many 
parts of the Book of Common Prayer, and 
which a careful study of the New Testament, 
even unaided by any respect for tradition, 
shewed to the candid reader to be unquestion- 
ably contained inits sacred pages. Of course, 
like a landscape half visible through the ha- 
ziness of a fog, the entire field of Christian 
doctrine was invisible to men thus situated; 
and even when they caught a glimpse of cer- 
tain truths, they saw them so indistinctly, so 
completely torn asunder from one another, 
and from other truths wholly unperceived, 
that when they sought to reproduce what they 
beheld in any thing like systematic shape, they 
distorted and bedaubed it, so that they who 
knew only the pure truth of the Gospel could 
hardly recognise its lineaments, or account it 
any thing better than a mere human inven- 
tion. ‘The dogmas of Evangelicalism thus 
bore as nearly as might be the very same re- 
lation to the Catholic faith which is to be 
assigned to the Anglicanism of the last twenty 
years, Both systems were partially true; both 
forced upon the attention of the unwilling age 
some mighty truths concerning God and the 
soul; both were erroneous by perversion and 
omission, quite as much as by definite false- 
hood and an anticatholic, antichristian spirit. 
Each did its work in its day. Each prepared 
the national mind for better gifts than itself 
could confer. Each attacked some abhorred 
custom, theory, or prejudice, which lay in the 
way of an acceptance of the Catholic faith, 
whenever that faith itself should be brought 
prominently forward before the nation’s eye. 
Of the personal character of the promoters 
of the two systems, from Scott and Thornton 
down to those good men who died before the 
Oxford movement had come to full maturity, 
we say nothing. We know not their hearts, 
or how far they were inspired by a pure love 
to their almost unknown God, or by mere 
natural zeal and philanthropy. To Him alone 
who created them, and who has now judged 
them, are they known, though we venture to 
express a hope that, like the patriarchs of old, 
“all these died according to faith, not having 
received the promises, but beholding them afar 
off.” Our concern is with their opinions, and 
with their opinions alone. 

The first great truth which Evangelicalism 
proclaimed, and which, more than any other of 
its ideas, drew upon it the hatred of men of 
the world, was the essential difference between 
the two classes of which mankind is made up. 
It was a doctrine connected with the very vital 
blood of the system, that a life passed in con- 
formity with the natural desires and feelings 
of the human heart is hateful to God, and that 
without a fundamental change into another 
state of mind and action, no person ¢an be 
saved, to whatever Christian denomination he 





may belony. This it was which roused al] 
the gall and bitterness of the parties who 
mocked, who misrepresented, who detested, 
and who pretended to despise the Evangeli. 
cals, for despise them in reality they rarely 
did. It was this doctrine of conversion, or 
regeneration, as they often called it, meaning 
the same thing by both of these terms, which 
made Clapham a byword with the frivolous, 
the sensual, and the profane. True it was, 
that Evangelicalism could scarcely touch a 
truth without caricaturing it, and that the 
morbid excesses to which it carried its dis. 
ciples were as ludicrous as they were mourn- 
ful. Still, this was not that which made Wil- 
berforce a butt for the pleasantry of Sheridan, 
or Thomas Scott the abhorrence of nearly the 
whole bench of Bishops. The Church of Eng. 
land and the Dissenting world together, in 
those days, united in flattering each other that 
all men would be saved (except, perhaps, Pa- 
pists); that there was no radical distinction 
in the heart between one class of men and 
another ; that it was merely a question between 
harmless venial infirmity and high rational 
piety ; that though possibly a few murderers, 
housebreakers, sheep-stealers, and others of 
the low and vulgar herd, might be damned— 
a word, by the way, which was rarely heard 
in sermons of the day, being exclusively em- 
ployed in giving force to polite conversation 
—yet that nobody need trouble himself much 
about his soul, and that the only real danger 
lay in trying to be “righteous overmuch.,” 
Against this fatal snare the Evangelical and 
Methodist connexions set themselves to preach 
and write, in season and out of season ; and it 
was because they thus insisted upon the truth 
that every person who is év this state of neglect 
of God must pass out of it, if he would be 
saved, that a storm of sarcasm and detestation 
was rained down upon their heads, the echoes 
of whose beating have but recently died away. 

That they should pervert the weighty truth 
which they thus announced, and accompany 
it with all sorts of absurdities, was but natu- 
ral. Those who have no infallible guide to 
correct their aberrations, no traditional sys- 
tem of action to mould their daily conduct, 
and no living examples in whose steps to fol- 
low, necessarily commit some sort of folly 
every day they live; and the more earnest 
they are, the more extravagant the excesses to 
which their disciples are prone. Thus Evan- 


_ gelicalism rapidly embraced the monstrous 


delusion that a line can be drawn by man 
between the converted and the unconverted. 


_ They took to establishing a new sect in the 


Establishment, in which every individual was 
supposed to be a truly pious Christian, while 
all without its pale were unregenerate and 
heirs of perdition. Men of sense and expe- 
rience in other affairs were found to acquiesce 
in an idea, that whoever believed in the Lu- 
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theran doctrine of justification was on the 
straigt road to heaven, and that every body 
who played at cards or went to the theatre 
was a child of Satan. Not content with teach- 
ing that amusements in themselves innocent 
were to be avoided when they did moral harm 
to others, or to the persons who indulged in 
them, they invented a strange interpretation 
of the apostolic injunction against conformity 
to the world, and denounced various things as 
evil for no other reason than that worldly 
people upheld them. Like all sectarians, they 
became intolerably intolerant, adopted a Shib- 
boleth by which they were known to one 
another, and discarded ordinary language in 
speaking of spiritual things. They set up an 
Index Expurgatorius, in which they classed 
all books and preachers who refused to con- 
form to their precise ideas of theology and 
morality. They required of their followers 
that every man should be able to specify the 
day and hour of his conversion, and narrate 
the circumstances under which he had been 
“regenerated,” accounting an inability to do 
this to be a token that no “saving change” 
had yet taken place, and that the poor ignor- 
ant creature was still in a state of nature, and 
an enemy of God. These and other corrup- 
tions, exaggerations, and falsities, were to be 
found in various degrees of prominence in 
nearly every adherent to their party, and 
tended in no slight degree to strengthen the 
hands of their opponents, and to diminish the 
positive benefit which Evangelicalism in other 
respects conferred upon this country. 

In immediate connexion with their doc- 
trine of conversion, was the urgency with 
which they insisted on the necessity of loving 
God, as distinguished from fearing Him, and 
from serving Him under a cold sense of duty. 
Before Wesley preached, and Evangelicalism 
was systematised, the little religious feeling 
which remained in this country contented it- 
self with aiming at the cultivation of the out- 
ward decencies of life, and the perfunctory 
performance of a few prayers and devotional 
observances. The great elementary truth of 
all religion, that love to God lies at the root 
of all acceptable service, was scarcely recog- 
nised, even in theory; and they who would 
make it a prominent feature in their teaching, 
were scouted as fanatics and insane. Here, 
then, is another of the truths of Christianity 
which Evangelicalism recalled. It declared 
that love is not fear; and that a man who 
serves God outwardly, without loving Him 
in the depths of his soul, is still an outcast 
from the Divine favour. It proclaimed in 
sermons, in hymns, in essays, in conversa- 
tions, that God exacts from us a feeling to- 
wards Himself which is of the very same 
nature as the affection with which we regard 
our dearest friends on earth ; that religion lies 
in the heart; and the religion of the heart is 
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a religion of love, and not a religion of servile 
dread. 

So far, indeed, all was well. Evangelical- 
ism did but repeat what Moses had taught to 
the Jews, what our Blessed Lord again taught 
to his disciples, and what Catholics are ever 
taught as the foundation of their personal re- 
ligion. But it stayed not here. Ignorant of 
the history of the Christian Church, blind to 
a large proportion of the sacred Scriptures, 
and knowing nothing of the philosophy of 
human motives and human emotions, the Evan- 
gelical party overlooked the connexion which 
exists between the workings of Christian love 
and those of Christian fear, and of the obli- 
gation under which men lie to serve God by 
obedience to an absolute and irreversible law. 
They encouraged one another to believe that 
the one great work of a religious person 
should be to work incessantly upon the feel- 
ing of love, by every possible outward stimu- 
lant; and that to cultivate ideas of duty and 
obligation was the conduct of a barren legal- 
ist, of a stranger to the true Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Morality, as such, they placed very 
nearly on a level with positive sin. They 
could see nothing of the tendency of outward 
good actions, done with a good intention, 
though imperfect, to react upon the soul 
within, and gradually to purify its inmost 
motives and affections. ‘They followed a 
course precisely similar to that of a man of 
sickly constitution, who, instead of strength- 
ening himself by careful diet, strict regimen, 
and regular exercise, flies to stimulating me- 
dicines, to wine, brandy, and hot condiments, 
in the fallacious hope that by forcing his 
feeble energies to a brief and violent action, he 
communicates to them that inherent strength 
which, in reality, he is destroying. Their de- 
votional system, notwithstanding the mixture 
of truth and good sense which was infused 
into it by its wisest followers, was, on the 
whole, a system of spiritual intoxication, in 
which excitement was mistaken for feeling, 
comfort for holiness, and enjoyment for peace 
with God. 

Mortifications of every kind they, of course, 
practically scouted and condemned. Here and 
there some little token might be detected in 
one of the more reasonable and independent 
of the school, that he was not utterly insen- 
sible to the declarations of the Bible on the 
mortification of the body; but as a class, 
they derided and abhorred the very name. 
With a hopeless obtuseness of perception they 
persisted in maintaining that the only mortifi- 
cation which was to be practised by Chris- 
tians was an abstinence from ain; that fasting 
was legal, Jewish, tending to spiritual pride, 
and (worse than all) Popish. A Christian, 
they said, should fast from sin, and from no- 
thing else; and abstinence from what is in itself 
lawful, for the sake of spiritualising the soul, 
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was a practice which they detested with all 
the fierceness of a thorough devotee to the 
pleasures of the world. 

Another true doctrine, also near akin to the 
doctrine of conversion, which Evangelicalism 
brought prominently forward, was that which 
declares that man in himself is radically cor- 
rupt and sinful; and nothing whatever that is 
good can be accomplished by him, except by 
the grace of the Holy Ghost. The popular 
religionism of the age when Evangelicalism 
first sprung to life, practically denied that 
man is sinful and helpless. The old-fashioned 
clergy and laity, of the better sort, taught a 
positive Pelagianism. The word grace was 
almost hateful in their nostrils; and they ac- 
counted self-dependence to be the very es- 
sence of Christian morals. That man, from 
first to last, can do nothing without a spiritual 
influence, and that a practical sense of this 
helplessness is one of the most difficult works 
to which the Christian is called, they counted 
a glaring paradox, a fanatical deceit. Then 
came the Evangelical party, and rushing to 
the opposite extreme, denied that man must 
co-operate with God in his own salvation. 
With all the shallowness of self-taught reli- 
gionists, they could not seize one truth in 
their grasp without tearing it away from 
others to which it was necessarily allied. 
They brandished one doctrine wildly to and 
fro, till the eyes of the spectators were bewil- 
dered, and could see nothing else in the Chris- 
tian system. Text they flung against text, till 
the religious world came devoutly to believe 
that the great use of one half of the New 
‘Testament is to contradict and counteract the 
errors of the other half. They could not 
comprehend how man could be helpless with- 
out grace, and yet be a free agent with grace. 
They could not conceive how Almighty God 
could move a sinner’s heart, without forcing 
it to be saved in spite of itself. They could 
not be persuaded that any thing but grace 
was necessary, because without grace every 
thing else was worthless. 





The natural result followed. The end of | 


their system was, that they denied a sanctify- 
ing power, even to the grace of God itself. 
Never was there a class of well-disposed per- 
sons who displayed more obstinate unbelief in 
the omnipotent influences of the Holy Spirit 
in the soul, Never has the world seen a here- 
tical sect which was more rootedly sceptical in 
the supernatural, or more unwilling to yield 
to the Hand of God, in the Church, the world, 
and the individual soul, the homage which is 
Its due. Not taking the necessary means to 
cherish the gifts which God gave, and ima- 
gining that all a man has to do is to sit still 


and suffer the grace of God to flow into the | for she scarcely knew of its existence. The 


heart, as rain sinks into the ground, they ne- 
cessarily were grievously disappointed at the 
miserably small results which followed upon 





such wonderful commencements, and were 
amazed to find that after all the boundless 
promises of Scripture, Evangelicals themselves 
were very far short of saints after the a 
tolic pattern. ‘Those who dealt honestly with 
their own consciences, could not but perceive 
that sin had still an awful power over them, 
and that, however much they might hope, and 
pray, and stimulate themselves with books, 
sermons, and public meetings, the fire of 
Christian love would burn faint and dim, and 
the older they grew the less seemed their pro- 
gress towards perfection. 

Then was developed one of the most odious 
features in Evangelicalism. ‘The whole school 
was divided into two classes; one confined 
chiefly to the Wesleyan Methodists, the other 
embracing the Evangelicals in the Establish. 
ment, and among the Baptists, Independents, 
and Calvinistic Methodists. ‘The former as- 
sumed that the glorious promises of Scripture 
were completely fulfilled in their own case, 
in spite of the miserable sinfulness which yet 
remained in their minds; the latter took to 
explaining away those promises themselves, 
and declared that such is the corruption of 
the heart of man, that not even the indwell- 
ing of Omnipotence can really sanctify it, or 
make its holiness perfect. The world beheld 
two monstrous anomalies existing side by side, 
in that class which boasted that it was the salt 
of the earth. In one section, every fanatical 
excess of spiritual pride was displayed in a pre- 
sumptuous supposition that men and women, 
whose sins were open to the face of day, were 
spotless, perfected saints; in the other, a sect 
whose especial mark it was, that they attri- 
buted their conversion to the grace of God, 
and protested that they alone were converted, 
displayed a positive hatred to the very idea 
that any thing approaching to perfect sanc- 
tity could be attained by regenerate man. So 
bitter has been the detestation of the Evan- 
gelical body of the doctrine of Christian per- 
fection, even in its purest truth, that the Wes- 
leyans, who have always maintained it with 
more or less exaggeration and consistency, 
have never thoroughly fraternised with the 
rest of the Evangelical party, whether in the 
pale of the Establishment or in the ranks of 
the Dissenters. 

The doctrine of the atonement of our blessed 
Lord was another distinguishing feature in the 
Evangelical creed. That the cross of Christ 
had disappeared from the Anglican commu- 
nion, and from Protestantism in general, be- 
fore the days of Wesley, is commonly admitted 
by the most zealous Protestants of the present 
time. England could hardiy be said to be 


_ ashamed of the cross, or to deny the cross; 


great truth that when a sin has been com- 
mitted, nothing less than the blood of the 
Son of God can wash away its guilt, was sim- 


















ply forgotten. Here and there it was found 
existing in words, and perhaps occasionally 
was really believed. But at the time we 
speak of, the religion of this country was no- 
thing but a clumsy imitation of heathen mo- 
rality. The people were Pagans, without the 
little truth which existed in Paganism. The 
doctrine of atonement did remain in the rites 
and creed of the heathen world, however dis- 
torted and misunderstood. But in British 
Protestantism, as a whole, it was found only 
in name. The popular faith may be summed 
up in a sentence. It was nothing more than 
universal salvation for all, and every man his 
own Saviour. It was a practical Socinianism, 
without the philosophical pretences of Soci- 
nianism, and dressed up in the old Catholic 
creeds and prayers which remained in the 
Anglican Book of Common Prayer. 

Into the ears of this slumbering people the 
Evangelical party then thundered the doctrine 
of the atonement, with all the false deductions 
and perversions which were to be expected 
from men who had picked it up from frag- 
ments of Catholic tradition, or from the 
pages of the Bible interpreted by their own 
skill. Pulpit after pulpit resounded with the 
ery that man could not be his own Saviour ; 
and that if he trusted to himself for pardon 
for his sins, he would infallibly be lost. The 
preaching of this one doctrine was declared 
to be the Gospel, the essence of every thing 
that was “ evangelical;” and according as 
it became the prominent topic in any Pro- 
testant minister’s mouth, so far was he ac- 
counted a converted person, a child of grace, 
a member of the Church of Christ. In con- 
nexion with the atonement of the Cross, the 
Evangelicals revived the constant enforcement 
of the Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, so 
far as they understood it, and became more 
zealous for the maintenance of the Athana- 
sian Creed, and such other old Catholic for- 
mularies as yet remained in their public de- 
votions. 

But mark the extraordinary aberrations and 
self-contradictions with which this revival of 
the doctrine of the Cross was accompanied. 
First, the chief ground on which it was in- 
culeated, and by which it was supposed to be 
proved, was this :—that the awakened sinner 
could not find peace for his soul except by 
believing that his guilt was transferred to an 
atoning Saviour. ‘The one clinging, suicidal 
clement of the whole system, its subjective- 
ness, was in no instance more strangely dis- 
played than in its mode of upholding the 
doctrine before us. Unable—(naturally )—to 
prove the dogma by any thing external ; hav- 
ing no living authority to go by ; and, with 
all their professed belief in the clearness of 
the Scriptures, puzzled by the arguments of 
Socinians ; they entrenched themselves in the 
recesses of their own agitated consciences, 
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and declared that the doctrine of the atone- 
ment must be true, because, otherwise, man 
could not find comfort and rest for his soul, or 
believe himself forgiven. Awe-struck at the 
sight of their sins, and trembling as the self- 
convicted sinner ever does before the holi- 
ness of God, they desired to believe in the 
existence of an all-perfect atonement, and 
accounted their desire to be a proof that such 
atonement had been offered up by Jesus 
Christ. Unable to repose on truth, as such: 
ignorant of that infallible guide which for 
seventeen centuries had been pointing to 
Christ, and saying, “ Behold the Lamb of 
God, that taketh away the sin of the world :” 
they were not satisfied with recognising in 
their inmost yearnings an indication of what 
was true; they must needs account such 
yearnings an irrefragable proof, and were 
fain to rest their faith, not upon the word 
of God, but upon the passionate emotions of 
their own groaning hearts, 

For this very same reason they have agreed 
to regard the Divinity of our Lord as an es- 
sential doctrine of the Gospel. The popular 
Evangelical proof of the Divinity of Christ has 
always been a deduction from the doctrine of 
the atonement. Thus they have constantly 
argued :—Man is a sinner; therefore his sins 
must be atoned for: but none but a divine 
Redeemer could atone for them; therefore 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God. And accord- 
ingly, it has ever been one of the most shock- 
ing sights which the sect has presented to the 
Catholic observer, that they cared for the 
doctrine of the Divinity of Christ almost en- 
tirely because without it they thought they 
could enjoy no comfort of soul. Of the ador- 
ing, reverent, affectionate worship which the 
Catholic heart pays to Jesus Christ, not only 
because He is our Redeemer, but because He 
is our God, we do not seruple to declare that 
the best of the Evangelicals are scarcely con- 
scious. They value the doctrine of his God- 
head, because they deem it essential to their 
own hopes of mercy. Self with them is not 
only, as with all sinners, the first considera- 
tion that moves them to piety; it is the last, 
the only consideration to which they aspire, 

Hence it is that it is so extremely rare to 
meet with a Protestant who has any consis- 
tent ideas upon the natures of Jesus Christ 
at all. Destitute alike of divine faith and of 
a clear and intelligent Church authority to set 
truth before him, he seeks in his own inward 
experiences the tests of all things that are. 
Instead of viewing truth as it is, in all its 
eternal, objective reality, he is ever referring 
his opinions to his feelings, and fixing his 
thoughts upon those topics which seem most 
immediately to bear upon his inward peace 
and spiritual enjoyment. Thus his ideas of 
the true union of the divine and human na- 
tures in our Lord are so vague and undefined, 
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that he incessantly utters sentiments which are 
wholly inconsistent with his professed creed. 
With all the aids to orthodoxy which the 
ministers and laity of the Anglican Church 
possess in their authorised formularies, there 
is searcely one of them who truly compre- 
hends the doctrine of the Incarnation and its 
consequences. One of their most learned 
Bishops (the tutor of the present Sir Robert 
Peel) declared publicly at Oxford that two- 
thirds of the Anglican clergy were Nestorians. 
An Evangelical preacher who does not speak 
of our blessed Lord in such a way as not to 
betray his want of faith in his true Divinity, 
is as rare as one who believes Catholics to be 
Christians. 

The mode in which Evangelicalism sup- 
poses that the atonement of Christ is made 
efficacious to the saving of the soul is another 
of the corruptions with which it overlaid the 
momentous truth which it enforced upon the 
world. One and all, Evangelicals of every 
shade agreed in supposing that what specially 
makes a man a Christian is his renunciation 
of all merit in himself, his conviction that he 
is a lost sinner without Christ, and that if 
he reposes with confidence in the merits of 
Christ for mercy he will certainly be saved. 
This they have from the first asserted to be 
the very essence of the Gospel. That repent- 
ance, including love and good works, is the 
condition on which the sinner is made par- 
taker of the benefit of the atonement, they 
never would admit. If they will tolerate the 
word “condition” at all (which they rarely 
do), they allow that faith is the only condi- 
tion, meaning by faith this self-renunciation 
and confidence in Christ which we have just 
(leseribed. So strange are the follies of the 
unassisted intellect of man, that an enormous 
class of persons are found, at one moment to 
magnify the effects of Divine grace in the 
soul, and at the next to call the good works 
done through that grace filthy rags; in one 
breath to maintain that salvation is not con- 
ditional, in the next that faith is its condition, 
and ina third that love and holiness are not 
its conditions. Professing to glorify the atone- 
ment of Jesus Christ, they fancy that they 
most honour it when they allow it least efti- 
eacy, and when they maintain that the meri- 
toriousness of the works of a Saviour is not 
shared by those good works which that Sa- 
viour himself enables his people to perform, 
which are the fruits of his passion, and which 
are performed by the members of a body of 
which He himself is literally the Head. ; 

Wonderful, indeed, is the contrast between 
the deductions which the Catholic draws from 
the doctrine of the atonement of the Son of 
God, and those of Evangelicalism. Agreeing 
together in believing that we owe every thing 
to the cross of Christ, and that the merits and 
powers of that cross are infinite, because He 





who sacrificed Himself was the eternal God, 
the Catholic and the Evangelical are wide as 
the east is from the west in the conclusions 
which they hold to be involved in this funda- 
mental article of their creeds. The Catholic 
holds that the atonement of Jesus is so effica- 
cious in its consequences, that every soul that 
partakes its benefits shares in all things the 
character of Him who offered it. He believes 
that the good works which that atonement 
enables him to perform are necessarily meri- 
torious, by virtue of the merits of Christ; that 
as Christ saved us by suffering, so we save 
ourselves, by virtue of membership with Him, 
by our own suffering; that as the value of 
that atonement is boundless, so the power 
which it possesses to sanctify the sinner’s soul 
is boundless also. With the Evangelical, on 
the contrary, the Cross remains comparatively 
a barren and powerless manifestation of Di- 
vine love and vengeance. It is supposed to 
do nothing for the sinner but secure him par- 
don, leaving him personally as vile, or nearly 
as vile, as before. The sinner is thought to 
be united to his crucified Lord by a sort of 
nominal, metaphorical union, which, so far 
from placing the redeemed in precisely the 
same condition as the Redeemer, enforces so 
rigorous a separation, that the sinner is ac- 
tually supposed to encroach upon the honour 
and rights of his Saviour if he claims to be 
like Him and to share his cross in all things. 
The Evangelical misinterpretations of the doe- 
trine of the atonement positively set the mercy 
of God in opposition to his holiness, and would 
have us believe that the cross is most honour- 
ed when it is least efficacious. The union of 
Christ with his people is reduced to a figure 
of speech ; and they who proclaim that it is 
real, and not a figment, are branded with the 
reproach of men who would derogate from the 
fulness of the satisfaction which the Son of 
God offered to his Father for us. 

Hence, also, Evangelicalism blotted out the 
doctrine of a future judgment from the Pro- 
testant’s ereed. Good works having nothing 
to do with a man’s salvation, what need re- 
mained there for a judgment? The quaint 
and silly device which the modern followers 
of Luther had invented respecting the value 
of a Christian life, in place of the still more 
audacious heresy of their leader, was never- 
theless wholly inconsistent with the belief in a 
judgment according to works. Luther, not 
being troubled with scrupulousness, whenever 
he found a text in Scripture palpably con- 
tradicting his favourite theory, hesitated not 
a moment to toss it aside as worthless. Thus, 
St. James’s Epistle was rejected by the Ger- 
man Reformer as an epistle of straw, because 
it said plainly that a man is not justified by 
faith only. But the Clapham Lutherans, 
being as much more pious as they were les 
logical than the hero they worshipped, could 
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not persuade themselves to treat any portion 
of the Scriptures with such open dishonour ; 
and therefore Evangelicalism gladly embraced 
the notion that when St. James said that a 
man is justified by works, he meant that he 
is justified before men; that is, that he thus 
shewed to his fellow-creatures that he had 
saving faith! One would have thought, in- 
deed, that so preposterous and impudent a per- 
version of the whole context of the passage 
in question would have been rejected with 
scorn by men of any pretensions to sincerity 
and intelligence, who could read the Bible for 
themselves. But not so; Clapham studied 
the New Testament with a preconceived in- 
terpretation, and reserved its common sense 
for secular affairs; and with one voice the 
sect gave in its adhesion to this transparent 
piece of foolishness, and saved St. James’s 
title to inspiration by admitting that he wrote 
nonsense! The good works of the Chris- 
tian accordingly formed no part of his title 
to heaven in the Evangelical scheme ; and the 
age saw the curious phenomenon of an im- 
mense sect upholding the study of the Bible 
as the great cure for the ills of humanity, and 
at the same time denying that one doctrine, 
of a judgment according to works, which, 
perhaps more clearly than any other, is en- 
forced in the sacred pages. 

Such, again, was the singular delusion which 
Evangelicalism propagated on the subject of 
mediation. Because Christ is the only Me- 
diator who, by his own original merits, can 
stand between the sinner and his God, a fool- 
ish generation was persuaded to believe that 
we dishonour Him when we trust to obtain 
any blessing through the prayers of the Saints. 
This, indeed, was no new phantasy, as, indeed, 
the whole system was not really new, being 
nothing but a revived and modified Lutheran- 
ism; but it was insisted upon with renewed 
vigour and anti-Catholic vehemence, in im- 
mediate connexion with that doctrine of the 
atonement which Evangelicalism put promi- 
nently forward. The stupidity with which 
the popular mind of this country still persists 
in faneying that the Catholic doctrine of the 
intercession of the Saints interferes with our 
faith in the atonement of Christ, as the sole 
source of grace and merit to man, is in a great 
measure the result of the infatuated blindness 
with which the Evangelical party perverted 
the real truths which they did possess and 
teach to their generation. Were it not, in- 
deed, for our knowledge of the incurable dul- 
ness of mankind, and of the moral inability 
under which all Protestants lie when they 
would use their intellects freely in spiritual 
things, we should see in the Evangelical ideas 
on the subject of mediation a proof that they 
were wilful deceivers and hypocrites, rather 
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One more instance of the mixture of truth 
and error in the scheme of Evangelicalism, 
we must mention before concluding. What 
the prayers of this country were a century 
ago, may be estimated from its morality. The 
prayer of the heart, or, in other words, all 
real prayer, was well nigh extinct in Protest- 
antism. Forms of prayer had been perverted 
from their original purpose, until it was sup- 
posed that none but fanatics could think of 
praying without a book. The repetition of 
certain words was accounted to be the most 
important portion of an “address to the 
Deity,” as it was the fashion to denominate 
the ery of the Christian soul; and the com- 
fortable, pleasure-loving world was of opinion 
that the heart and the will might very safely 
be left to take care of themselves. Against 
this dreadful state of things Evangelicalism 
set its face with unshaken determination. It 
denounced formalism in every possible shape 
and variation. It rung in the ears of an age 
that was deaf to the voice of God, the elemen- 
tary truth, that prayer is essentially an act of 
the soul and of the heart ; that the repetition of 
words, when the affections are not with them, 
is a mockery of religion and an insult to the 
Almighty. 

But it would not, or rather could not, stay 
here. Even when it had no such mischievous 
intention, its practical result was a disparage- 
ment of all written prayers whatsoever. It so 
excessively overstated what was true, and so 
blindly mixed it up with error, that in reality 
it discouraged prayer, and made it morally 
impossible, as much as it encouraged it and 
purified it. Ignorant, as in so many other 
points, of all but the most superficial facts in 
the soul, it was almost unconscious that the 
acceptableness of a prayer lies in the will of 
him who prays, and not in the exact amount 
of attention or emotion which his faculties 
can at the moment command. They could 
not comprehend how the repetition of a pre- 
composed form of supplication, when the in- 
tention is steadfastly and honestly directed 
to its utterance, with a direct wish and de- 

sire to obtain the blessings which the form 
entreats, is truly acceptable to God when the 
mind continues calm, or even when it finds 
it scarcely possible to control its thoughts and 
fix them upon spiritual things. Unless the 
soul was so excited as to feel herself fervent ; 
unless she, as she thought, glowed under the 
contemplation of the Divine mercy, and was 
sensibly horror-struck at the thought of her 
own sins, they would seareely admit that she 
prayed at all. In prayer, and in the whole 
history of the spiritual life, this strange sect 
measured its progress by its sensibility, by its 
emotions, by its enjoyment of religious exer- 
cises, and not by the fixedness of the purpose 
with which its will sought God, or by the 





than, as they were, self-deceivers and dealers 
in scraps of theological doctrine. 





steadfastness with which it endured trial and 
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temptation from year to year. It treated itself 


just as a valetudinarian who is for ever phy- 


sicking himself, and brooding over his healthy 
or unhealthy symptoms. Having no scientific 
knowledge of the diseases of the soul, and 
judging of maladies and remedies like an 
amateur doctor, it incessantly mistook morbid 
symptoms for symptoms of the energy of 
health. It drugged itself with elixirs and 
panaceas, whose only effect was a still further 
irritability in the spiritual system, destructive 
of all healthy, lasting vigour of constitution. 
With a like fatal perverseness it set itself to 
attack the few remaining sentiments of reve- 
rence for sacraments which yet lingered dor- 
mant in the English mind. The Evangelicals 
were in horror at the sight of men and women 
of notoriously evil lives counting themselves 
Christians and heirs of heaven because they 
had been—as they said—regenerated in bap- 
tism. A damnable delusion (as in truth it 
was) they proclaimed it, for a person who 
lived without God in the world to suppose he 
could be saved without a radical change in 
his heart. And almost equally was their zeal 
roused to indignation when they observed the 
effects of the common notion, that the bene- 
fits of the Lord’s Supper had little or nothing 
to do with the faith and repentance of the 
receiver. Accordingly, with little or no dis- 
guise, they denounced all belief in sacramental 
grace as an accursed Popish snare for souls. 
If a man believed in baptismal regeneration, 
it was enough to mark him as an unconverted 
heathen. Nothing could convince Clapham 
that such a person had any true idea of spiri- 
tual religion, or of that change of heart with- 
out which the natural man cannot be saved. 
So, too, the remnant of belief in some myste- 
rious presence of our Lord in the consecrated 
eucharistic species became an offence in the 
nostrils of Evangelicalism. It was condemned 


as a relic of soul-destroying Popery, which | 


induced sinners to trust to be saved by swal- 
lowing a piece of wafer. The whole realm of 
the Established Church was rent into two 
parties; one who despised sacraments, the 
other who respected them; and the unlucky 
took of Common Prayer, which all professed 
to regard, became the battle-field of Pro- 
testant controversy. 

Such was the religion of the Clapham sect, 


in its errors and in its truths. It was indu- | bition of the pure truths of Christianity. But 


bitably the work of honest and religiously 
disposed men; of men who, in comparison 
With the ordinary men of the age, were some- 
thing like saints and confessors. It was a 
Witness for the claims of Almighty God, and 
the worth of the soul. Self'- contradictory, 
hollow, and self-applauding as it was, we can- 
hot doubt that it did a good work in its day : 
atid while we smile at its follies, and are in- 
dignant at its excesses, we view with ummixed 
(lisgust the savage attacks and bitter sneers 


with which it was encountered by the witty, 
the profligate, and the worldly-minded. Open 
as it laid itself to ridicule, ludicrous as were 
its pretensions to infallibility and inspiration, 
shallow as was its theology, and comfortable 
its ideas of repentance and self-mortification, 
it was not on these accounts that it was hated, 
misrepresented, and vilified. It was abhorred 
because of its truths, and not because of its 
absurdities and its errors. 

Its final results are not yet developed. Those 
results, we firmly believe, will be the conver- 
sion of large numbers of Englishmen and 
Englishwomen of all ranks to the Catholic 
Church. Its immediate results were seen in 
the rise of Oxford Tractarianism, which was 
a necessary consequence of the reaction of 
the minds of thinking men, and of the in- 
crease of learning and knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures in the Evangelical party itself. Both 
together, Evangelicalism and Tractarianism, 
have combined to prepare the way for Catho- 
licism. Each forced upon the mind of the 
country certain momentous Christian truths, 
though scarcely in a single instance did they 
present these truths unalloyed by some cor- 
ruption. Neither the one party nor the other 
understood adequately the meaning of their 
own words, or grasped the full spiritual sig- 
nificance of the doctrines they proclaimed. 
Nor could either party conciliate or compre- 
hend the other. From the first they stood in 
antagonism ; and to this day they in their hearts 
detest one another perhaps more than they de- 
test Catholicism. Certain it is, at least, that as 
individuals they often have personally a greater 
dislike of each other, and a greater suspicion 
of each other's sincerity and religion, than of 
the sincerity and religiousness of individual 
Catholics. 

‘To those who have at heart the conversion 
of England to her ancient faith, the record of 
the advance and decay of Evangelicalism is 
pregnant with interest and instruction. If 
aught were wanting to shew us how the mind 
of a nation is to be moved, it is to be seen in 
the history of this singular class of separatists. 
Those who have studied Scripture controversy, 
and the natural history of the soul, need not 








that we should prove to them that England is 
not to be converted by an exposure of the 
errors of her present creed, but by an exhi- 


ifany proof were called for from the chroni- 
cles of the past, it is here at hand in the story 
of this self-styled gospel of the Anglo-Luther- 
ans. How did they fight, and struggle, and 
conquer? What was it that bore them 0”, 
amid a tempest of controversy, satire, antl 
personal animosity, until their enemies bowed 
before them, until their system established 
itself on the throne of a Queen Consort, Wa 
respected in the palaces of prelates, and tr 
umphed in the two ancient Universities of the 
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land? What was it that gave the Evangelical 
preacher an influence in every parish where 
he came, against which wealth, prejudice, 
ancient custom, Anglican divinity, and luke- 
warmness, fought in vain? We who look on 
from afar perceive in a moment that it was 
its truths, and not its errors, which won it this 
striking victory. In a certain clumsy, vehe- 
ment, practical way it solved the awful mys- 
tery of human life. It seized upon that fright- 
ful reality, the existence of which none dare 
deny—stn—and fastening the soul's thoughts 
upon it, it bade her shudder and be dismayed; 
and then it held out what seemed a remedy 
sent down from the throne of God, and which, 
if it was not the true cternal remedy which God 
did send, was yet a palliation of the anguish 
of the soul, and not a mockery or an opiate, 
like the hated pleasures of sense, and the de- 
lusions of ambition. A great energetic nation 
beheld what seemed the cross of Christ held 
out to them for their worship; some circum- 
stances did certainly attend it, which com- 
mended it to their veneration; it was profes- 
sedly not a system of compromise, or of this 
world ; the world rather abhorred it and cast 
it out as vile; its effects, such as they were, 
were immediate, powerful, exciting, and often 
enduring ; one opponent after another bit the 
(lust before its advance, or hastened to swell 
the conqueror’s train; and thus, for want of 
something better, England took up with this 
strange compound of heaven and earth, of 
Christianity and infidelity, and believed it to 
be the very gospel of Jesus Christ, which alone 
can save the soul. 

And thus, too, alone can Catholicism march 
forwards, and place its feet upon the necks of 
those who stand in its path and defy it to the 
contest. It must triumph by the manifesta- 
tion of its own divine perfections, and not by 
cold unattractive onslaught upon the follies that 
surround it. This people is sick to its heart 
of doubt, error, disputation, and unbelief. It 
knows aiready that Protestantism is not all 
that it claims to be, and it will find no satis- 
faction in being convinced that it is in truth 
an imposture. A sick man wants medicine, 


and not a proof that he is ill anddying. The | 


soul longs to know truth, and not to be cer- 
tified that she is in error. Shew a man that 
Protestantism is a tissue of absurdities, and 
what has he gained towards salvation and the 
knowledge of God? Nothing. So far as you 
have gone you have only unhinged his mind, 
shattered his old religious habits, and taught 
him to disbelieve. Not by such a process as 
this was the Gospel instilled into the minds of 
the Jews and old Pagans by our Lord and his 
Apostles. They commended themselves to 
men’s consciences by the manifestation of the 
truth. Open the New Testament any where, 
and see how few traces there are of any thing 
that can be called controversy ; how little time 
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comparatively they devoted to an exposure of 
the follies and inconsistencies of obstinate Ju- 
daism. They went straight to men’s souls, to 
their hearts, to their consciences. They came 
expounding a new, perfect, glorious, self-con- 
sistent system of faith and morals, which found 
an instant response in the hearts of men, be. 
cause it seemed to solve the awful problems 
which agitated their thoughts, and relieved 
the pangs which pierced their souls. 

And thus is it that England must now be 
awakened. She wants a clear, definite, practi- 
cal religion of some sort or other. She hardly 
knows what she wants; she could not tell, if 
questioned, what she desires. All she knows 
is, that she desires something that is real, ho- 
nest, open, and eflicacious to the soul. We 
are all a practical nation. We do not go on 
principles, or arguments, or logical proofs. 
To prove Catholicism from Scripture, to the 
mass of the people, is as useless as it is con- 
tradictory to Catholicism itself. Our first 
principle is, that the private judgment cannot 
understand Scripture, that it is a fallacious 
guide to the individual inquirer. What an 
astounding absurdity, then, to act as if the 
judgment of the individual were competent to 
find its religion from the Bible by argument 
and study! Of all the self-contradictions in 
terms, the most foolish is popular Catholic 
controversy based on texts of Scripture. Is 
a congregation capable of a critical inquiry 
into the meaning of obscure passages in the 
Bible, or is it not? If it is, then Protestant- 
ism is true, after all; and if it is not, how 
ridiculous to act as if it was. When a I’ro- 
testant preacher shews to a gaping audience 
that the Pope is antichrist by texts out of 
the Apocalypse, we laugh at him in private, 
and shew him up in public; and then are 
guilty of the very same folly ourselves, by 
trying to convert Protestants to Catholicism 
by Scripture texts. 

Congregational Bible controversy is almost 
always a waste of words. Here and there a 
Protestant is to be found who is intellectually 


and morally competent to enter into a serip- 
tural argument; but, as a rule, Protestants 





are hopelessly incompetent for any thing of 
the kind, simply because they are Protestants. 
The Bible is not theirs; it is ours. It was 
written for the use of the Church, for the 
instruction and edification of the faithful; 
and not for the conversion of unbelievers. 
St. Paul wrote his epistles to Christians, and 
not to Jews and Pagans. Therefore, of all 
things, if we would convert England, let us 
give up arguing with them from Bible texts, 
and study the Bible for our own private in- 
struction and edification. It was not meant 
for the conversion of heretics; and though 
Protestants choose to make it the sole foun- 
dation of their own creed, Almighty God will 
never bless its use to any purpose for which 
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Le did not design it. Our wisdom will be to 
display the doctrines, morality, and system of 
the Catholic Church exactly as they stand, to 
the eyes and the souls of men. We must for- 
get that there is such a thing as theological 
controversy going on among the learned, and 
unfold the mysteries of salvation in all their 
celestial loveliness to the yearning heart of the 
sinner. We must shew to him what our reli- 
gion is in its completeness and in its details, 
in its grounds and in its developments; we 
must point out to him how it is every thing 
that his utmost aspirations can desire; we 
must drive it home to his conscience, while 
we explain its nature to his intelligence; we 
must neither force it down, nor exaggerate it 
in certain particulars, nor profess that we 
ourselves are different from what we are; we 
must act in faith, in faith that our creed is in 
very deed the Word of God; and that being 





such, it is a two-edged sword, that will Pierce 
to the very depths of the soul of man, and dj. 
vide them with a wound that Almighty grace 
alone can heal. When men have difficulties, 
we must explain them; when an individual is 
puzzled by a difficult text, we must interpret 
it to him; but we may rest assured that it is 
not theological difficulties, nor difficult texts, 
which keep this country in the meshes of Pro. 
testantism, but a want of a knowledge of what 
Catholicism is, and what Catholics are. The 
one great proof of Catholicism to the English 
mind will be, that it does for the soul and for 
society what no other religion can do. Al- 
ready it has learned that Protestantism is 
helpless, and contains at least as much error 
as truth; and it waits only to perceive that 
the old faith can do that which all other relj- 
gions profess to do in vain, and it will give 
up to it every heart that is honest and sincere. 





CATHOLICISM AND CIVILISATION. 


Protestantism and Catholicity compared in 
their Effects on the Civilisation of Europe. 
Written in Spanish by the Rev. J. Balmez. 
Translated from the French Version by C. 
J. Hanford and R. Kershaw. London, 
Burns. 

Tits is just one of those books of which one 

is tempted to say, while reading it, that it is 

that one contribution towards the conversion 
of Englishmen to the faith which is needed 
more than any other. But then one’s mind 
turns On so many other such services, which 
each individually seem for the moment more 
needed than any other, that one is obliged, in 

a certain degree, to modify one’s sentiment, 

and say only that it is one of those contribu- 

tions most of all needed at the present time. 

Let us for a moment pass in review some 
of these services, which are so indispensably 
necessary, if we desire that Catholicism shall 
make real and effective progress in this Saxon 
land of ours, that no others can possibly be 
more so; for it so happens that such a review 
will in itself throw some considerable light on 
the question treated by M. Balmez, besides that 
other advantage of saving ourselves from any 
one-sided estimation of the value of his Ja- 
bours, 

In the first place, if the masses are in any 
degree to be indoctrinated with real and vital 
Catholicity, it is absolutely indispensable that 
the Chureh shall be set up in the very midst 
of them, and shall pursue them into those dark 
and fearful lurking-places where misery in 
this Protestant country is compelled to skulk 
and hide itself. It is indispensably necessary 
that preaching and the confessional shall be 
brought to their doors and forced on their 
reluctant attention. This is that noble work, 





| 


already in progress, of which we may fear- 
lessly assert, that even had our present Bishop 
performed no other of his inestimable services 
to the Church, the mere fact of the earnest 
support and encouragement he has given to 
this holy enterprise is sufficient to make the 
period of his rule a memorable period in the 
English Church to the latest generations. 
Another service equally indispensable is 
the retaining in their first fervour those who 
are converted (whether from Protestantism 
or from vice), and penetrating them with a 
continually deeper knowledge and understand- 
ing of their religion. If we look to foreign 
countries, we shall find a vast mass of tradi- 
tional usage and observance there prevalent, 
which to the multitude of men is the very 
life of their Catholicism, the very vehicle by 
which religious doctrine is brought home to 
their mind. It is idle to suppose that mere 
propositions, even if learnt, can have any real 
power of impressing religious truth, except 
in those very rare cases where the highest 
powers of philosophical abstraction are to be 
found: Catholic doctrine is retained in the 
mind by Catholic devotional practices, and 
cannot by possibility be retained in any other 
way. And yet hitherto there has been here in 
England as nearly as possible nothing of the 
kind. Let any one stay for two or three 
hours of the morning or evening in some 
large French or Belgian church, and com- 
pare what goes on there with the scene in our 
London chapels, and he will see, to a certain 


_ extent, what we mean: it is as the exterior 


of some quite different religion. Nor is there 
any hope of our English people being imbu 

with a really Catholic spirit until these pop¥- 
lar devotions are deeply ingrained into their 
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minds. In vain will be the labour of convert- 
ing, unless it be carried forward and seconded 
by the labour of edifying and indoctrinating. 
This seems the sort of service which the Ora- 
torian body is in fair course of performing at 
the present time, wherever they may be esta- 
blished. 

And then, over and above both these, ano- 
ther no less indispensably necessary under- 
taking is the carrying out a good and com- 
plete system of education for the young. And 
here, too, we are able to point to an auspi- 
cious commencement of the task, in the la- 
bours of the Catholic Poor-School Committee. 

But were it only for the purpose of giving 
security and permanence to whatever good 
effects may be produced on the great masses 
of men by these and similar measures, there 
is another particular no less indispensably ne- 
cessary than any one of the above, viz. that 
a Catholic literature shall start into existence 
—that Catholies shall act, in a manner and 
degree not unworthy of their cause, on the 
mind and intelligence of the country. We 
are not dreaming of any thing so ideal as a 
speedy conversion of the whole English edu- 
cated classes; we speak only of a due and 
proportionate place being obtained in litera- 
ture for the Catholic cause. Considering, 
for instance, the present current of English 
thought (as far as may be judged from the 
publications of the day), such undertakings 
us the following would seem to be of first- 
rate necessity :—some adequate exposition 
of the origin of man’s ideas, and the ground 
of certitude, such as may include a full expo- 
sition and defence of Catholic principles on 
the subject of faith ;—some analysis of the 
human mind, its phenomena, its powers, its 
emotions, such as may shew the deep and 
true harmony between Catholic morality and 
the nature of man, and the irreconcilable va- 
riance which exists between the latter and 
any antagonist moral scheme ;—some general 
exposition of Catholic doctrine, which, with- 
out professing the completeness, and exhausi- 
iveness, and profundity of a long series of 
scholastic treatises, shall yet be far different 
from the mere dry skeleton of a compendium; 
an exposition which shall be so full, so in- 
stinct with life and with interest, as to give 
the world, nay, even the multitude of Ca- 
tholics themselves, some fair idea how vast, 
how comprehensive, how absorbing in inter- 
est, how supernatural in aspect, how consis- 
tent in statement and in thought, is that won- 
derful scheme of theology witnessed by the 
Church. 

Now, among the subjects whose treatment 
is thus called for by the present posture of 
the English mind, there is no one in every 
respect more appropriate to the present age 
than that handled by Balmez. A deeper and 
more real study of history is the peculiar in- 
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tellectual characteristic of the day ; indeed, 
it may be said with truth, that now for the 
first time is history assuming the shape of a 
science at all. Shall the cultivation of this 
science be left exclusively in Protestant hands, 
or shall Catholics also treat it from their 
higher and truer point of view? Balmez’s 
work is an answer to this question. 

Before entering, however, upon our quota- 
tions from this admirable treatise, it will be 
important to meet one preliminary objection, 
to which our last observations will inevitably 
give birth. The very fact that in history and 
in other kindred subjects Protestants have 
been in the field before Catholics, will itself 
be to many minds a convincing proof that 
Protestantism is more intellectual than Ca- 
tholicism. Indeed, as we rather faney, the 
great body of Protestants, in England at least, 
honestly and bond fide believe that Catholies 
would themselves admit this; they believe 
that Catholics claim, indeed, and not unjustly, 
the pre-eminence in the fine arts, and gene- 
rally in appeals to the affections and the ima- 
gination, but that Catholics themselves blame 
Protestantism for being foo intellectual. 

There are various causes of this strange 
Protestant delusion. One is, a misapprehen- 


sion of our doctrine, or rather, perhaps, of 


their own doctrine, concerning faith. But on 
this head they should be reminded (1), that we 
hold as strongly as ¢hey can hold it, the prin- 


ciple that contradictions cannot be true; that if 


two premisses be admitted, the legitimate con- 
clusion from them must be admitted also ; and 
that it is impossible to push too far this pro- 
cess of inference and deduction: (2), that they, 
as well as we, admit that there are some truths 
which it is neither unintellectual nor illogical 
to admit without reasoning; unless, indeed, 
they profess that they can prove the trust- 
worthiness of their intellectual faculties, a more 
grotesque petitio principti than we are at all in- 
clined to lay to their charge: and (3), that, in 
consequence, the whole dispute between them 
and us turns on the question, what are the 
truths which should be so admitted, and what 
is the foundation of certitude in regard to 
those truths ; a controversy on which there is 
no primd facie presumption whatever that their 
opinion is more just than ours, and therefore 
no primd facie imputation whatever against 
the soundness and free vigour of the Catholic 
intellect. 

But another very common reason for the 
Protestant mistake above mentioned, is that to 
which we have been referring, viz.that, of those 
studies which alone come prominently before 
their notice, Protestants are notoriously and 
avowedly more diligent and successful cultiva- 
tors than Catholics, have been earlier in the 
field, and more constant in their labours. And 
this objection is both sufficiently important 
and sufficiently connected with the present 
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work, to justify us in occupying a few pages 
in its refutation. 

We observe, then, in the first place, that 
even were the facts of the case stronger than 
Protestants so much as allege, even were 
these historical and critical studies the earclu- 
sive property of Protestants, there are other 
studies which are quite as exclusively the 
property of Catholics ; and studies, too, which 
all must admit to call forth fully as great 
powers of mind: we should say far greater. 

Consider, for instance, the science of dog- 
matic theology. The gifts of mind which 
have been displayed from the first ages of 
Christianity, in analysing to their very depths 
the supernatural doctrines committed to the 
Church's keeping, viewing them in their rela- 
tions to each other, and again in their relations 
to the human soul, and carrying them forward 
by degrees more and more nearly to the full 
limit of their moral and intellectual conse- 
quences ;—these gifts, we say, have been ex- 
pended on a subject which Protestants could 
never by possibility have handled, for the 
simple reason that they have never agreed as 
to what the said revealed doctrines are. Ca- 
tholies have started, as from a first point, from 
a position to which Protestants look forward 
as to an unattainable goal. We Catholies first 
believe, then we analyse, compare, deduce ; 
Protestants cannot analyse, compare, deduce, 
because they do not first believe. Nor do we 
think that any one of ordinary candour and 
of competent judgment can possibly study 
such works as the dogmatical treatises of St. 
Athanasius and St. Augustine, or of St. Tho- 
mas, or of Suarez and De Lugo, without ad- 
mitting that the intellect is kept by them at 
the very highest point of tension, and that the 
philosophical subtlety and comprehensiveness 
displayed are truly astonishing. But Pro- 
testants, with all their complaints of Catholic 
one-sidedness, do not study profound Catholic 
treatises ; and hence their preposterous igno- 
rance of our religion. 

Consider, again, what we call asectie theo- 
logy. That deep knowledge of the human 
mind which is necessary for spiritual dtrec- 
tion, and that almost magical intuition into 
the innermost recesses of the heart which an 
eminent director possesses; where shall we 
look for their parallel among Protestants 7 all 
the phenomena, e.g. which relate to St. Ig- 
natius’s Spiritual Exercises, and their mira- 
culous etlicacy, from the day of their revela- 
tion down to the very present time. How, 
indeed, can it be expected that Protestants 
shall study the means of guiding the human 
soul into perfection, when, differing from each 
other on every conceivable positive doctrine, 
they all agree with each other on this negative 
one, viz, that what we call perfection is fanati- 
cism and superstition; that to be removed so 
far above the nature of brutes as a Catholic 





ascetic is removed, is ipso facto degrading and 
revolting ; and that he who makes it his one 
care in this life to prepare his soul for heaven, 
is proved, without further evidence, to be a fit 
object for the most biting contempt and ridi- 
cule. And similar remarks may be made on 
the Catholic science of morals. The Pro. 
testant world is still disputing whether divorce 
is lawful, whether almsgiving is a duty, whe- 
ther duelling is a sin: a Protestant science of 
morals, therefore, would be a precisely parallel 
phenomenon to a science of mathematics built 
up by those who are yet in doubt whether 
things equal to the same are equal to one 
another, whether two straight lines can or 
cannot enclose a space, whether all right an- 
gles are necessarily equal. 

This, then, is our first observation: that 
these three great branches of theology are so 
many sciences, which are as exclusively the 
property of Cathotics as any others can pos- 
sibly be of Protestants; and that mental en- 
dowments to the full as admirable have been 
displayed in their treatment as Protestants 
have shewn in their more kindred pursuits of 
historical criticism or of physical philosophy. 
We next proceed to remark, that the fact of 
Catholics not having been so zealous or so 
early in these latter studies as Protestants, can 
afford no presumption that Catholicism offers 
any difficulty to the progress of these studies, 
whether in its doctrines or in the character of 
mind which it forms, because the fact itself is 
at once accounted for on very obvious princi- 
ples ; for, if Catholicism be believed as true, it 
follows that those theological sciences above 
mentioned are far more worthy of a rational 
being’s pursuit than any other. Suppose a 
mathematician had discovered and proved to 
his own undoubting satisfaction an important 
and pregnant truth; would he take great in- 
terest in setting to work to prove the same 
truth in every different way he could think 
of? Such a course would speak but little 
for his mathematical enthusiasm. Rather, he 
would at once make this truth the basis of 
fresh investigations, the starting-point of a 
new field of science. And in like manner 
Catholics, having a deep conviction of the 
truth of their religion,—a conviction which 
fresh argument can neither increase por di 
minish,—feel the natural employment of their 
mind to be the ever aiming ata continually 
deeper apprehension of the doctrines of that 
religion, their mutual relations, and their ulti- 
mate results. It is very natural for those who 
have not found the truth to be very busy 10 
searching for it; but those who have it must 
be excused if they prefer enjoying and making 
much of it. In politics, it is a matter of con- 
tinual remark, that those who have no fixed 


| position or pursuit readily become malcon- 


tents, and obtain an influence out of all pro- 
portion to their number; for the simple reason 
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that they have nothing to do but to attack, 
while sober people have fifty thousand things 
to do apart from defending, and wish to go in 
peace and quietness about their every-day 
work. In like manner, a devout Catholic 
would hardly of his own choice and pleasure 
occupy himself in verbal criticism of the Bible, 
or in a historical analysis of Christianity, be- 
cause he has far more interesting matter for 
his mind to work upon. On those studies he 
comes second, not first, into the field; he comes 
when summoned by Protestant attacks, and 
not before. 

We admit, however, that there is a branch 
of historical pursuit which is not covered by 
these remarks. It is a matter of real interest 
and importance to study, e.g. the history of 
Christendom, with the view of tracking out the 
effect produced upon society by Christianity 
and the Christian Church. Yet, in proportion 
as a Christian’s heart is in his religion, even 
this becomes a matter of secondary interest ; 
for in looking on the face of society, even in 
the best times, he no longer looks upon Chris- 
tianity in its pure, unadulterated, supernatural 
beauty, but as sullied and corrupted by the 
human channel through which it passes. What 
is the history of the world at the best times, 
but, in the main, a history of sin? What is 
the tracing of cause and effect in the world’s 
affairs, but the tracing, for the most part, of 
the various effects of sin? It is only natural, 
therefore, that those should be the more eager 
and the more successful labourers in this toil, 
who have no keen appreciation of the odious- 
ness of sin, no ardent aspirations after the 
beauty of holiness, no such longings after 
heaven as to make the contemplation of this 
world an insipid and odious task. Though, 
in saying this, we are far from meaning to 
deny that history and political economy have 
a real indefeasible claim on the attention of 
Catholics, because the temporal welfare of the 
world is most closely connected with the spi- 
ritual ; we only mean, that the holier a Catholic 
is, the greater will be the sacrifice of feeling 
involved in this necessary duty. 

It cannot, then, we think, be a matter of 
surprise, that the founders and chief writers 
of the new historical school shall have been 
Protestants. But the study having been 
started, it is of primary importance that Ca- 
tholics shall bear in it their full part. “ Every 
age,” says our author most truly (p. xiv. ), “ has 
its own peculiar wants; and it is much to be 
wished that all Catholic writers were convinced 
that the complete examination of these ques- 
tions is one of the most urgent necessities of 
the times in which we live. Bellarmine and 
Bossuet have done what was required for their 
times; we ought to do the same with ours.” 
And the obligation is immeasurable which we 
owe to such a writer as Balmez for conde- 
scending to this necessary yet unattractive 
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work. Nor, in treating of history at all, could 
he possibly have chosen his subject better ; 
for the particular question proposed by our 
author in his title-page is the main battle- 
field whereon Catholics and Protestants have 
to join issue, 

Now, before a single Catholic entered upon 
the subject (except, indeed, the illustrious 
De Maistre, who may almost be considered 
the founder of the school), it had been ad- 
mitted by all the later Protestant writers that 
the medieval Church was an unspeakable 
boon to Europe, or rather, indeed, the very 
governing and organising principle of Eu- 
ropean civilisation. This was the united sen- 
timent, not only of such writers as M. Comte 
and Mr. J. Mill, who are more or less dis- 
satisfied with the whole course of events 
since the Reformation, but also not less of 
such as Guizot and Thierry, who are more 
simply admirers of the present era. Nay, 
even Mr. Macaulay, who is very far from 
being imbued with equally deep historical 
principles, and who seems really unable, with 
all his efforts, so much as to understand dis 
interested religious enthusiasm,—even he tells 
us that it is dithcult to know whether Catho- 
licism or Protestantism have conferred on 
England the greater blessings. But while so 
much has been admitted, there is one point 
on which all Protestants are agreed, viz. that 
at the era of the Reformation the old religion 
was effete; that the mind of Europe could no 
longer be restrained in leading-strings; and 
that the Reformation was the irresistible out 
break of the indignant human intelleet, which 
would be coerced no longer. M. Balmez 
is most admirable in his reply on this the 
turning-point of the controversy. Ile denies 
that there was any essential difference be- 
tween the Reformation and the innumerable 
brood of earlier heresies, or that the rebellion 
of Luther was in any other sense the mark of 
mental independence than was the rebellion 
of Arius and Nestorius, 

‘¢ Tf men have wandcred so much in the definition and 
explanation of Protestantism, it is because they have 
not sufficiently observed that it is not only a fact com- 
mon te all ages of the history of the Church, but that 
its importance and its particular characteristics are 
owing to the epoch when it arose. This simple con- 
sideration, founded on the constant testimony of his- 
tory, clears up every thing ; we have no longer to seek 
in the doctrines of Protestantism for any thing singular 
or extraordinary; all its characteristics prove that it 
was born in Europe, and in the sixteenth century. I 
shall develope these ideas, not by fanciful reasonings or 
gratuitous suppositions, but by adducing facts which 
nobody can deny. 

‘* It is indisputable that the principle of submission to 
authority in matters of faith has always encountered a 
vigorous resistance in the human mind. J shall not 
point out here the causes of this resistance ; I propose 
to do so in the course of this work; | shall content 
myself at present with stating this fact, and reminding 
those who may be in lined to egll it in question, that 
the history of the Church has always been accompanied 


by the history of heresies. This fact bas presented dif- 
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ferent phases according to the changes of time and 
place. Sometimes making a rude mixture of Judaism 
and Christianity, sometimes combining the doctrines 
of Jesus Christ with the dreams of the East, or corrupt- 
ing the purity of faith by the subtilties and chicaneries 
of Grecian sophistry ; this fact presents us with as many 
different aspects as there are conditions of the mind of 
man. But we always find in it two general character- 
istics, which clearly shew that it has always had the 
same origin, notwithstanding the variation in its object 
and in the nature of its results: these two character- 
istics are, hatred of the authority of the Church, and 
the spirit of sect. 

‘All ages have seen sects oppose the authority of 
the Church, and establish as dogmas the errors of their 
founders; it was natural for the same thing to happen 
in the sixteenth century. Now, if that age had been an 
exception to the general rule, it seems to me, looking 
at the nature of the human mind, that we should have 
had to answer this very difficult question, How is it 
possible that no sect appeared in that age? I say, 
therefore, since as soon as error was preached in the 
sixteenth century, whatever may have been its origin, 
occasion, and pretext, as soon as a certain number of 
followers assembled around its banner, forthwith Pro- 
testantism makes its appearance, in all its extent, with 
its transcendent importance, its divisions, and sub-divi- 
sions; I see it with boldness and energy make a general 
attack on all the doctrines and discipline taught and 
observed by the Church. In place of Luther, Zuin- 
glius, and Calvin, let us suppose Arius, Nestorius, and 
Pelagius ; in place of the errors of the former, let them 
teach the errors of the latter ; it will all lead to the same 
result. The errors will excite sympathy ; they will find 
defenders; they will animate enthusiasts; they will 
spread, they will be propagated with the rapidity of 
fire, they will be diffused, they will throw sparks in all 
directions ; they will all be defended with a shew of 
knowledge and erudition; creeds will chazge unceas- 
ingly; a thousand professions of faith will be drawn up ; 
the liturgy will be altered,—will be destroyed; the 
bonds of discipline will be broken; we shall have to 
sum up all in one word, Protestantism. 

** How did it happen that the evil in the sixteenth 
century was necessarily so extensive, so great, and so 
important? It was because the society of that time 
was different from any other that had preceded it; that 
which at other times would only have produced a par- 
tial fire, necessarily caused in the sixteenth century a 
frightful conflagration, Europe was then composed of 
a nuinber of immense states, cast, so to speak, in the 
same mould, resembling each other in ideas, in man- 
ners, in laws, and institutions, drawn together inces- 
santly by an active communication which was kept up 
alternately by rival and common interests; knowledge 
found in the Latin language an easy means of suffusion ; 
in fine, most important of all, there had become general 
over all Europe a rapid means of disseminating ideas 
and feelings, a creation which had flashed from the 
human mind like a miraculous illumination, a presage 
of colossal destinies, viz. the press. 

** Such is the activity of the mind of man, and the 
ardour with which it embraces all sorts of innovation, 
that when once the standard of error was planted, a 
multitude of partisans were sure to rally round it. The 
yoke of authority once thrown off, in countries where 
investigation was so active, where so many discussions 
were carried on, where ideas were in such a state of 
effervescence, and where all the sciences began to ger- 
minate, it was impossible for the restless mind of man 
to remain fixed on any point, and a swarm of sects were 
necessarily produced, There is no middle path ; either 
civilised nations must remain Catholic, or run through 
all the forms of error, If they do not attach themselves 
iirmly to the anchor of truth, we shall see them make a 
general attack upon it, we shall see them assail it in 
itself, in all that it teaches, in all that it prescribes. A 

man of free and active mind will remain tranquil in the 
peaceful regions of truth, or he will seek for it with 





restlessness and disquietude. If he find only false prin. 
ciples to rest on,— if he feel the ground move under his 
feet, he will change his position every moment, he will 
jump from error to error, and precipitate himself from 
one abyss to another. To live amid errors, and be con- 
tented with them, to transmit error from generation to 
generation, without modification or change, is peculiar 
to those who vegetate in debasement and ignorance; 
there the mind of man is not active, because it is asleep, 

‘From the point of view where we have now placed 
ourselves, we can see Protestantism such as it is. From 
this commanding position we see every thing in its 
place, and it is possible for us to appreciate its dimen. 
sions, to perceive its relations, calculate its influence, 
and explain its anomalies. Men there assume their 
true position ; as they are seen in close proximity with 
the great mass of events, they appear in the picture as 
very small figures, for which others may be substituted 
without inconvenience ; which may be placed nearer or 
farther off, and of whom the features and complexion 
are not of any consequence. Of what importance, then, 
are the energy of character, the passion, and boldness 
of Luther, the literary polish of Melancthon, and the 
sophistical talents of Calvin? We are convinced, that 
to lay stress upon all this is to lose our time, and ex- 
plain nothing. 

‘* What were these men, and the other coryphzi of 
Protestantism ? Was there any thing really extraor- 
dinary about them ? We shall find men like them every 
where. There are some among them who did not sur- 
pass mediocrity ; and it may be said of almost all, 
that if they had not obtained an unhappy celebrity, 
they would hardly have been celebrated at all. Why, 
then, did they effect such great things ? They found a 
mass of combustibles, and they set them on fire. Cer- 
tainly this was not difficult, and yet it was all they did. 
When I see Luther, mad with pride, commit those ex- 
travagances which were the subject of so many lamenta- 


_ tions on the part of his friends—when I see him grossly 





| insult all who oppose him, put himself in a passion, and 


vomit forth a torrent of impure words against all those 
who do not humble themselves in his presence, | am 
scarcely moved by any other feeling than pity. This 
man, who had the extraordinary mania of calling him- 
self the Notharius Dei, became delirious ; but he 
breathed, and his breath was followed by a terrible con- 
flagration : it was because a powder-magazine was at 
hand, on which he threw a spark. Nevertheless, like a 
man blinded by insanity, he cried out, ‘ Behold my 
power! I breathe, and my breath puts the world in 
flames !’ * * bd 

‘**The Reformation,’ says M. Guizot, ‘ was a great 
attempt at the liberation of the human thought—an up- 
rising of the mind of man.’ This attempt, according to 
M. Guizot, arose out of the energetic movement given 
to the human mind, and the state of inaction into which 
the Roman Church had fallen ; it arose from this, that 
the human mind advanced rapidly and impetuously, 
while the Church remained stationary, Explanations 
of this kind, and this one in particular, are very apt to 
draw admirers and proselytes ; these ideas are high, and 
placed on a level so lofty and extended, that they cannot 
be looked at close by the generality of readers; and, 
moreover, they appear in brilliant imagery, which blinds 
the sight and prejudices the judgment. 

‘That which restrains the freedom of thought, as 
understood by M. Guizot and the Protestants, is, autho- 
rity in matters of faith : it is, then, against this autho- 
rity that the uprising of the mind declared itself; or, in 
other words, the mind rebelled, because it advanced, 
while the Church, immovable in her doctrines, was, 
according to the expression of M. Guizot, ‘ in a station 
ary state,’ 

_‘ Whatever may be the disposition of mind of M. 
Guizot towards the dogmas of the Catholic Church, he 
ought, as a philosopher, to have seen that it was a great 
mistake to point out as the distinctive characteristic 
one period, that which had been at every timea glorious 
title for the Church. For more than eighteen hundred 














years the Church has been stationary in her dogmas, and 
it is no equivocal proof that she possesses the truth : 
the truth is unchangeable, because it is one. 

** What the Church was in the sixteenth century, she 
had been before, and she has been since. She had no- 
thing particular, she adopted no new characteristic, 
The reason, then, by which it is attempted to explain 
this phenomenon, viz. the uprising of the mind, cannot 
advance the explanation a single step; and if this be 
the reason why M. Guizot compares the Church to 
governments grown old, we will tell him that she has 
had this old age from her cradle, M. Guizot, as if he 
had himself felt the weakness of his reasoning, presents 
his thoughts in groups, and as it were péle-méle; he 
parades before the eyes of his readers ideas of different 
kinds, without taking pains to classify or distinguish 
them ; one would be inclined to think that he meant to 
distract them by variety, and confound them by mix- 
ture. Judging, indeed, from the context of his dis- 
course, the epithets ineré and stationary, which he 
applies to the Church, do not appear, according to his 
intention, to relate to matters of faith; and he gives us 
to understand that he speaks rather of the pretensions 
of the Church with regard to politics and state economy. 
He has taken pains elsewhere, to repel, as calumnies, 
the charges of tyranny and intolerance which have been 
so often made against the court of Rome. 

‘* We find here an incoherence of ideas which was 
not to be expected in so clear a mind; and as many 
persons may hardly be inclined to believe how far this 
incoherence extends, it is necessary to give his words 
literally: they will shew us into what inconsistencies 
great minds can fall when they are placed in a false 
position, ‘The government of the human mind, the 
spiritual power,’ says M. Guizot, ‘had fallen into an 
inert and stationary condition. The political influence 
of the Church, of the Court of Rome, was much dimi- 
nished ; European society no longer was ruled by it; 
it had passed under the control of lay governments. 
Nevertheless, the spiritual power preserved all its pre- 
tensions, all its éclat, all its external importance. There 
happened in this respect what has more than once hap- 
pened to old governments. The greater part of the 
complaints made against it were hardly better founded.’ 
It is evident that M. Guizot, in this passage, does not 
point out any thing which is at all connected with 
liberty, any thing which is not quite of another kind: 
why does he not do so? The Court of Rome, he tells 
us, had seen its political influence diminished, and yet 
it preserved its pretensions; the direction of European 
society no longer belonged to it, but Rome kept its 
pomp and: its external importance. Is any thing here 
meant besides the rivalries of which political affairs had 
been the subject? Did M. Guizot forget what he him- 
self said some pages before, viz. that it did not appear 
to him to be reasonable to assign the rivalry of kings 
with the ecclesiastical power as the cause of Protestant- 
ism, and that such a cause was not adequate to the 
extent and importance of the event ? 

‘* Although all this has no direct connexion with 
freedom of thought, still, if any one be inclined to at- 
tribute the uprising of the mind to the intolerance of 
the Court of Rome, let him listen to M. Guizot: ¢ It 
is not true,’ says he, ‘ that in the sixteenth century the 
Court of Rome was very tyrannical ; that abuses, pro- 
perly so called, were then more numerous, more crying, 
than they had been at other times; never, perhaps, on 
the contrary, had the ecclesiastical power been more 
casy, more tolerant, more disposed to let things go their 
own way. Provided that it was not itself called in 
question, provided that the rights which it had formerly 
enjoyed were allowed in theory, that the same existence 
was secured, and the same tributes were paid to it, it 
would willingly have allowed the human mind to remain 
at peace, if the human mind had done the same in re- 
spect to it,’ 

‘* Thus M. Guizot seems to have forgotten what he 
had urged with the view of shewing that the Protestant 
Reformation was a great attempt at the liberation of 
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human thought—a rebellion of the mind of man. He 
does not allege any thing which was an obstacle to the 
freedom of man’s thoughts; and he himself acknow 

ledges that there was nothing to provoke this rebellion, 
as, for example, intolerance or cruelty ; he has himself 
just told us that the ecclesiastical government of the 
sixteenth century, far from being tyrannical, was casy 
and tolerant, and that, if left to itself, it would willingly 
have allowed the human mind to remain tranquil. 

** It is, then, evident, that the great attempt at the 
liberation of the human mind is, in M. Guizot's mouth, 
only a vague, undefined expression,—a brilliant veil 
with which he seems to have wished to cover the cradle 
of Protestantism, even at the risk of being inconsistent 
with his own opinions. He reverts to the political 
rivalries which he before rejected. Abuses have no im- 
portance in his eyes; he cannot find in them the real 
cause ; and he forgets what he had just asserted in the 
preceding lecture, viz. that if necessary reform had been 
made in time, the religious revolution might have been 
avoided. He tries to give a picture of the obstacles to the 
liberty of thought, and endeavours to rise to the general 
considerations, which embrace all the importance and 
influences of the human mind ; but he stops at ¢éelat, at 
external importance, and political riralries ; he lowers 
his flight to the level of tributes and services. 

‘* This incoherence of ideas, this weakness of reason- 
ing, and forgetfulness of assertions previously made, will 
appear strange only to those who are accustomed rather 
to admire the high flights of talented men than to study 
their aberrations. It is true that M. Guizot was in a 
position in which it was very difficult to avoid being 
dazzled and deceived, If it be true that we cannot ob- 
serve attentively what passes on the ground around us 
without narrowing our view of the horizon,—if this 
method leads the observer to form a collection of iso- 
lated facts rather than compare general maxims, it is 
not less certain that, by extending our observations over 
a larger space, we run the risk of many delusions. Too 
great generalisation borders on hypothesis and fancy. 
The mind, when taking an immoderate flight in order 
to get a general view of things, no longer sees them as 
they really are; perhaps sometimes even loses sight of 
them altogether. ‘Therefore it is that the loftiest minds 
should frequently remember the words of Bacon: * We 
do not want wings, but lead.’ Too impartial not to 
confess that abuses bad been exaggerated,—too good a 
philosopher not to see that they could not have had so 
great an efiect,—M. Guizot, who was prevented by his 
sense of dignity and decency from joining the crowd 
who incessantly raise the cry of cruelty and intolerance, 
has made an effort to do justice to the Church of Rome ; 
but, unfortunately, his prejudices against the Church 
would not allow him to see things in their true light. 
He was aware that the origin of Protestantism must be 
sought in the human mind itself; but, knowing the age 
and epoch when he was speaking, he thought it was 
necessary to propitiate his audience by frequent appeals 
to liberty, in order that his discourse might be well 
received, This is the reason why, after having tem- 
pered the bitterness of his reproaches against the 
Church by a few soft words, he reserves all that is 
noble, grand, and generous, for the ideas which pro- 
duced the Reformation, and throws on the Church all 
the shadows of the picture. 

‘‘ While acknowledging that the principal cause of 
Protestantism is to be found in the human mind, it is 
easy to abstain from these unjust comparisons ; and M, 
Guizot might have avoided the inconsistency to which 
we have alluded. He might have discovered the origin 
of the fact in the character of the human mind; he 
might, at the same time, have shewn the greatness and 
importance of it, while simply explaining the nature and 
position of the societies in which it appe ared. In fine, 
he might have observed that it was no exfraordinary 
effort, but a mere repetition of what has happened in 
every age ; and a phenomenon, the character of which 
depended on the particular state of the atmosphere in 
which it was produced. 
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‘« This way of considering Protestantism as an ordi- 
nary event, increased and developed by the circumstances 
in which it arose, appears to me to be as philosophical 
as it is little attended to. I shall support it by another 
observation, which will supply us with reasons and ex- 
amples at the same time. 

‘* The state of modern society for 300 years has been 
such, that all the events that have occurred have acquired 
a character of generalisation, and consequently an im- 
portance, which distinguishes them from all the events 
of a similar kind which occurred at other times and in 
a different social state. \f we examine the history of 
antiquity, we shall see that all the events therein occur- 
ring were isolated in some sort from each other; this 
was what rendered them less beneficial when they were 
good, and less injurious when they were bad. Carthage, 
Rome, Sparta, Athens, all these nations more or less 
advanced in the career of civilisation, each followed their 
own path, and progressed in a different way. Ideas, 
manners, political constitutions succeeded each other, 
without our being able to perceive any influence of the 
ideas of one nation on those of another, or of the man- 
ners of one nation on those of another; we do not find 
any evidence of a tendency to bring nations to one 
common centre. We also remark that, except when 
forced to intermix, ancient nations could be a long time 
in close proximity without losing their peculiarities, or 
suffering any important change by the contact. 

** Observe how different is the state of things in Eu- 
rope in modern times. A revolution in one country 
affects all others ; an idea sent forth from the schools 
agitates nations and alarms governments. Nothing is 
isolated, every thing is general, and acquires by expan- 
sion a terrible force. It is impossible to study the his- 
tory of one nation without seeing all the others make 
their appearance on the stage; and we cannot study the 
history of a science or an art without discovering a 
thousand connexions with objects which do not belong 
to science or to art. 

‘* All nations are connected, objects are assimilated, 
relations increase. The affairs of one nation are in- 
teresting to all the others, and they wish to take part in 
them. This is the reason why the idea of non-interven- 
tion in politics is, and always will be, impracticable ; it 
is, indeed, natural for us to interfere in that in which 
we are interested. 

‘* These examples, although tak@n from things of a 

different kind, appear to me very well calculated to 
illustrate my idea of the religious events of that period. 
Protestantism, it is true, is thereby stripped of the 
philosophic mantle by which it has been covered from 
its infancy; it loses all right to be considered as full of 
foresight, magnificent projects, and high destinies, from 
its cradle; but I do not see that its importance and 
extent are thereby diminished; the fact itself, in a 
word, is unimpaired, but the real cause of the impos- 
ing aspect in which it has presented itself to the world 
is explained. 
_ “Every thing, in this point of view, is seen in its 
just dimensions ; individuals are scarcely perceived, and 
abuses appear only what they really are—opportunities 
and pretexts; vast plans, lofty and generous ideas, and 
efforts at independence of mind, are only gratuitous 
suppositions. Thence ambition, war, the rivalry of 
kings, take their position as causes more or less influ- 
ential, but always in the second rank. All the causes 
are estimated at their real value; in fine, the principal 
cause being once pointed out, it is acknowledged that 
the fact was sure to be accompanied in its development 
by a multitude of subordinate agents. There remains 
still an important question in this matter, viz. what was 
the cause of the hatred, or rather the feeling of exas- 
jeration, on the part of sectarians against Rome? Was 
it owing to some great abuse, some great wrong on the 
part of Rome? ‘There is but one answer to make, viz. 
that in a storm, the waves always dash with fury against 
the immovable rock which resists them. 

‘* So far ftom attributing to abuses all the influence 
which has been assigned to them on the birth and de- 
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velopment of Protestantism, I am convinced, on the 
contrary, that all imaginable legitimate reforms, and 
the greatest degree of willingness on the part of the 
Church-authorities to comply with every exigence, would 
not have been able to prevent that unhappy event. 

“« He has paid little attention to the extreme incon. 
sistency and fickleness of the human mind, and studied 
its history to little purpose, who does not recognise in 
the event of the sixteenth century one of those 
calamities, which God alone can avert by a special inter. 
vention of his Providence.’’ 


The reader, we hope, will excuse the length 
of the quotation, in consideration of the ex- 
treme importance of the subject. We will 
add another, on the parallel question, Is it in 
any sense true that the doctrine of authority 
fetters the intellect ? 


‘¢ We will now enter fully into the examination of 
this difficulty ; we will take the Catholic principle, and 
analyse it with the eye of impartial philosophy. With 
this principle before us, we will survey the whole field 
of science, and consult the testimony of the greatest 
men. If we find that it has ever been opposed to the 
genuine development of any one branch of learning; if, 
on visiting the tombs where repose the most illustrious, 
they tell us that the principle of submission to authority 
chained down their intellects, obscured their imagina- 
tions, and withered their hearts,—we will then acknow- 
ledge that Protestants are right in the reproaches which 
they are constantly directing against the Catholic reli- 
gion on this subject. God, man, society, nature, the 
entire creation— such are the objects on which our 
minds can be occupied; beyond the sphere of these 
objects we cannot reach, for they embrace infinity— 
there is nothing beyond them. Well, then, the Catho- 
lic principle opposes no obstacle to the mind’s progress. 
Whether as regards God or man, society or nature, it 
imposes no shackles, places no obstacle in the way of 
the human mind ; instead of checking this progress, it 
rather serves as a lofty beacon, which, far from inter- 
fering with the mariner’s liberty, guides him in safety 
amid the obscurity of night. 

‘* How does the Catholic principle oppose the free- 
dom of the human mind in any thing relating to the 
Divinity ? Protestants surely will not tell us that there 
is any thing at all wrong in the idea which the Catholic 
religion gives of God. Agreeing with us on the idea of 
a Being eternal, immutable, infinite, the Creator of hea- 
ven and earth, just, holy, full of goodness, a Rewarder 
of the good, and a Punisher of the wicked, they admit 
this to be the only reasonable idea of God that can be 
presented to the mind of man. To this idea the Catho- 
lic religion unites an incomprehensible, profound, and 
ineffable mystery, veiled from the sight of weak mor- 
tals,—the august mystery of the Trinity ; but on this 
point Protestants cannot reproach us, unless they are 
prepared to avow themselves Socinians. The Luther- 
ans, the Calvinists, the Anglicans, and many other sects, 
condemn, as well as we do, those who deny this august 
mystery. We may remark here, that Calvin had Mi- 
chael Servetus burned at Geneva for his heretical doc- 
trines on the Trinity. I am well aware of the ravages 
that Socinianism has made among the separated Churches, 
where the spirit and the right of private judgment in 
matters of faith have converted Christians into unbe- 
lieving philosophers; but, notwithstanding this, the 
mystery of the Trinity was long respected by the lead- 
ing Protestant sects, and is so yet, externally at least, 
by the greater part of them. 

“In any case, I cannot see how this mystery shackles 
human reason in its contemplation of the Divinity. 
Does it prevent it from going forth into immensity? 
What limit does it fix to the infinite ocean of light and 
being implied in the word God? Does it in the least 
obscure this splendour ? When the mind of man, soar- 
ing above the regions of creation, and detaching itself 
from the body that would bear it down, abandons ? 
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to the delights of sublime meditation on the infinite | German philosophers may in vain seck refuge in ab- 


Being, Creator of heaven and earth, does thisgaugust 
mystery stop him in his heavenward flight? Ask the 
innumerable volumes written on the Divinity, eloquent 
and irrefragable testimonies of liberty enjoyed by the 
human mind wherever Catholicism prevails. The doc- 
trines of Catholicism relative to the Divinity may be 
considered under two aspects ; either as having refer- 
ence to mysteries above our comprehension, or as touch- 
ing what is within the reach of reason. As regards 
mysteries, their abode is in a region so sublime, they 
appertain to an order of things so superior to any cre- 
ated thought, that the mind, even after the most exten- 
sive, most profound, and, at the same time, the most 
free investigations, is unable, without the aid of revela- 
tion, to form even the most remote idea of these inef- 
fable wonders. Howcan things that never meet, which 
are of a totally distinct order, and which are an immense 
distance apart, interfere with each other? The intel- 
lect can fix upon one of them by means of meditation, 
can lose itself in contemplating it, without even think- 
ing of the other. Can the moon’s orbit come into con- 
tact with the remotest of the fixed stars ? 

** Do you fear that the revelation of a mystery may 
limit the sphere of your reason’s operations? Are you 
apprehensive lest, in wandering through immensity, you 
may be smothered in the narrowness of your reason ? 
Was space wanted for the genius of Descartes, of Gas- 
sendi, of Mallebranchius? Did these men complain 
that their intellects were limited, imprisoned? Why, 
indeed, should they complain (I speak not of them only, 
but of all the great minds of modern times who have 
treated of the Divinity), when they cannot but own that 
they are indebted to Catholicism for the most splendid 
and sublime ideas that enrich their writings? The phi- 
losophers of antiquity, in their treatises on the Divinity, 
are at an immense distance below the least eminent of our 
metaphysical theologians. What would Plato himself be 
compared to Lewis of Granada, Louis de Léon, Fenelon, 
or Bossuet? Before Christianity appeared upon earth, 
before the faith of the Chair of St. Peter had taken pos- 
session of the world, the primitive ideas on the Divinity 
having been effaced, the human mind wandered amongst 
a thousand errors, a thousand monstrous fancies; feel- 
ing the necessity of a God, man substituted for the 
Supreme Being the creation of his own imagination. 
But ever since the ineffable splendour, descending from 
the bosom of the Father of light, has shone upon the 
whole earth, ideas of the Divinity have remained so 
fixed, clear, and simple, and at the same time so lofty 
and sublime, that human reason has obtained a wider 
range ; the veil which concealed the origin of the uni- 
verse has been withdrawn; the world’s destiny has been 
marked out, and man has received the key that explains 
the wonders which fill and surround him. Protestants 
have felt the force of this truth ; their aversion for every 
thing Catholic was almost fanatical; yet, generally 
speaking, they may be said to have respected the idea 
of the Divinity. On this point, of all others, the spirit 
of innovation has been felt the least. How, indeed, 
could it be otherwise? The God of the Catholics was 
too great to be replaced by any other. Newton and 
Leibnitz, embracing heaven and earth in their specula- 
tions, could say nothing new of the Author of so many 
wonders, nothing but what had already been taught by 
the Catholic religion, 

‘‘ Well had it been for Protestants if, whilst in the 
midst of their wanderings they had preserved this pre- 
cious treasure, they had faithfully followed the example 
of their predecessors, and had rejected that monstrous 
philosophy which threatens us with the revival of all 
errors ancient and modern, beginning with the substi- 
tution of a monstrous Pantheism for the sublime Deity 
of Christianity. Let those Protestants who are friends 
of truth, jealous of the honour of their communion, 
devoted to their country’s welfare, and interested in the 
future prospects of mankind, be warned in time. If 
Pantheism should prevail, it will not be the spiritualist 
but the naturalist philosophers who will triumph, The 








straction and enigmas, in vain condemn the sensualist 
philosophy of the last centary ; a God confounded with 
nature is not God; a God identified with every thing is 
nothing; Pantheism is a deification of the universe, that 
is, a denial of God, 

** What sorrowful reflections suggest themselves to 
us when we consider the direction now taken by the 
minds of men in different parts of Europe, and more 
especially in Germany! Catholics long since told them 
they would begin with resistance to authority by deny 
ing a dogma, but would end by a denial of all, and fall 
into Atheism ; and the course of ideas during the last 
three centuries has fully confirmed the truth of the pre- 
diction. Strange! that German philosophy should aim 
at producing a reaction against the materialist school, 
and with all its spiritualism end in Pantheism. Provi 
dence, it would seem, has ordained that the soil which 
has produced so many errors should be barren of truth. 
Out of the Church all is unsteadiness and confusion ; 
materialism ending in Atheism, wild idealism and fan 
tastic spiritualism resulting in Pantheism! Verily, God 
still abhors pride, and repeats the terrible chastisement 
of the confusion of tongues. Catholicism triumphs the 
while ; but mourns in the midst of her triumphs. 

‘* | do not see either how it can be that Catholicism im- 
pedes the operation of the intellect as regards the study 
of man, What does the Church require of us on this 
point? What does she teach on the subject? How 
far extends the circle embracing the doctrines we are 
forbidden to call in question ? 

‘* Philosophers are divided into two schools, the ma- 
terialists and the spiritualists. The former assert that 
the human soul is only a portion of matter, which, by a 
certain modification, produces in us what we call thought 
and will: the latter maintain that the energy accom. 
panying thought and will is incompatible with the in- 
ertness of matter; that what is divisible, composed of 
divers parts, and consequently of divers entities, could 
not harmonise with the simple unity essential to a being 
that thinks, wills, reasons with itself upon every thing, 
and possesses the profound consciousness of individu. 
ality. For these reasons they assert that the contrary 
opinion is false and absurd ; and they ground their opi- 
nion upon a variety of considerations. The Catholic 
Church intervenes in the dispute, and says: ‘ The soul 
of man is not corporeal, it is a spirit; you cannot be 
both a Catholic and a materialist.’ But ask the Ca. 
tholic Church by what systems you are to explain the 
ideas, the sensations, the acts of the will, and human 
feelings,—and she will tell you that on these matters 
you are perfectly free to hold what you consider most 
in accordance with reason; that faith does not descend 
to particular questions appertaining to the affairs of this 
world, which God himself delivered to the considera. 
tion of men. Before the light of the Gospel shone upon 
the world, the schools of philosophy were in the most 
profound ignorance on the subject of our origin and our 
destiny ; none of the philosophers could explain the 
profound contradictions that are found in man ; none of 
them succeeded in pointing out the cause of that strange 
mixture of greatness and littleness, of goodness and ma- 
lice, of knowledge and ignorance, of excellence and base- 
ness. But religion came forth, and said: *‘ Man is the 
work of God ; his destiny is to be for evermore united 
with God; for him the earth is a place of exile only ; 
man is no longer what he was when he came forth from 
the hands of his Creator; the whole human race is sub. 
jected to the consequences of a great fall." Now I would 
defy all philosophers, ancient and modern, to shew 
whercin the obligation of believing these things mili- 
tates in the slightest degree against the progress of true 
philosophy. 

“So far, indeed, are the doctrines of Catholicism from 
checking philosophical progress, that they are, on the 
contrary, a most fruitful source of this progress in every 
respect. If we wish to make progress in any of the 
sciences, it is no slight advantage for the intellect to 
have a safe and firm axis around which it may revolve ; 
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it is a fortunate thing to be enabled to avoid at the very 
outset in the intellectual race, a multitude of questions 
which would entangle us in inextricable labyrinths, or 
from which we could not escape without falling into 
most lamentable absurdities; in a word, when we ap- 
proach the investigation of these questions, we ought to 
consider ourselves happy in finding them resolved be- 
forehand in their most important points, and in knowing 
where the truth lies, and where the danger of falling 
into error. The philosopher’s position is then that of 
aman who, sure of the existence of a mine ina certain 
spot, does not waste his time in searching after it, but, 
knowing his ground, all his researches and labours are 
profitable from the first. ‘This is the cause of the vast 
advantage which in these matters modern philosophers 
possess over those of antiquity: the ancients had to 
yrope in the dark ; the moderns, preceded by brilliant 
lights, advance with a firm and sure step, and march 
straight to their destination, They may boast inces- 
santly that they set aside revelation, that they hold it 
in disdain, perhaps that they even openly attack it. 
Even in this case religion enlightens them, and often 
guides their steps; for there are a thousand splendid 
ideas for which they are indebted to religion, and which 
they cannot erase from their minds ; ideas which they 
have found in books, learned in catechisms, and sucked 
in with their milk; ideas which they hear uttered by 
every one around them, which are spread every where, 
and which impregnate with their vivifying and bene- 
ficent influence the atmosphere they breathe. In re- 
pudiating religion, these same moderns are carrying 
ingratitude to great lengths; for at the very moment 
they insult her, they are profiting by her favours.” 


The Reformation, then, has conferred no 
boon on civilisation by emancipating men’s 
minds from authority: let us now see the 
positive obstacles opposed by that event to 
social progress. 


‘« These reflections naturally lead me to point out 
another fault which Protestantism has committed. When 
breaking the unity of European civilisation, it intro- 
duced discord into the bosom of that civilisation, and 
weakened the physical and moral action which it exer- 
cised on the rest of the world. Europe was apparently 
destined to civilise the whole world, The superiority of 
her intelligence, the preponderance of her strength, the 
superabundance of her population, her enterprising and 
valiant character, her transports of generosity and hero- 
ism, her communicating and propagating spirit, seemed 
to call her to diffuse her ideas, feelings, laws, manners, 
and institutions to the four quarters of the universe, 
How does it happen that she has not realised this des- 
tiny? How does it bappen that barbarism is still found 
at her gates, and that Islamisin still maintains itself in 
one of the finest climates and countries of Europe? 
Asia, with her want of moving power, weakness, des- 
potism, and degradation of women; Asia, with all the 
disgraces of humanity, lies under our eyes; and scarcely 
have we done any thing which gives reason to hope that 
she will emerge from her degraded state. Asia Minor, 
the coasts of Palestine, Egypt, and the whole of Africa, 
are before us in a deplorable condition—a degradation 
which excites pity, and forms a melancholy contrast with 
the great recollections of history. America, after four 
centuries of incessant communication with us, is still so 
much behindhand that a great part of her intellectual 
powers and the resources with which nature has fur- 
nished her, remain until this day to be improved. How 
does it happen that Europe, full of life, rich in means of 
all kinds, overflowing with vigour and energy, has re- 
mained within the narrow limits in which she still is? 
If we pay deep attention to this melancholy phenome- 
hon, a phenomenon with which it is very strange that 
the philosophy of history has not occupied itself, we 
shall find the cause. The entire cause thereof is the 
want of unity; her external action has been without 
concert, and consequently without efficacy. Men con- 





stantly vaunt the utility of association ; they point out 
how necessary it is to obtain grand results, and they do 
not dream that because this principle applies to nations 
as well as to individuals, nations, like individuals, can. 
not accomplish great works without conforming to this 
general law. When an assemblage of nations of the 
same origin, and subject for many ages to the same in. 
fluence, have reached the development of their civiliss. 
tion under the guidance and control of a common idea 
among them association becomes a real necessity ; they 
form a family of brothers ; now, among brothers, division 
and discord have worse results than among strangers, 

‘* T do not pretend to say that the nations of Europe 
could have attained to so perfect a concord, that per- 
petual peace would have been established among them, 
and that perfect harmony would have eventually pre. 
sided over all their undertakings with respect to the other 
countries of the globe ; but without giving way to beauti- 
ful illusions, the reality whereof is beyond the bounds of 
possibility, we may nevertheless, and without hazard of 
contradiction, say, that, in spite of particular differences 
between nation and nation, in spite of the greater or less 
degree of opposition between external and internal in. 
terests, Europe could have kept and perpetuated in her 
own breast a civilising idea which, raising itself above all 
the misery and littleness of human passions, would have 
placed her in a condition to acquire a greater ascendency 
and a stronger and more useful influence over the other 
nations of the world. Amid the interminable series of 
wars and calamities which afflicted Europe during the 
fluctuations of the barbarous nations, this unity of 
thought existed; and it was owing to it that order in 
the end came out of confusion, and that light conquered 
darkness. In the long struggle of Christianity against 
Islamism, whether in Europe, Asia, or Africa, this same 
unity of thought enabled Christian civilisation to tri- 
umph, in spite of the rivalries of kings and the excesses 
of the people. While this unity existed, Europe pre- 
served a transforming power which made all that it 
touched become European sooner or later. 

‘‘ The heart is grieved at the sight of the disastrous 
event which broke this precious unity, by diverting the 
course of our civilisation and destroying its fertilising 
power. One can hardly observe without pain, not to 
say without anger, that the appearance of Protestantism 
was exactly coincident with the critical moment when 
the nations of Europe, about at length to reap the fruits 
of long ages of continued labour and unheard-of efforts, 
appeared to the world full of vigour, energy, and splen- 
dour. Putting forth gigantic strength, they discovered 
new worlds, and placed one hand on the East and the 
other on the West. Vasco de Gama had doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope, he had shewed the way to the East 
Indies, and opened communication with unknown na- 
tions. .Christopher Columbus, with the fleet of Isabella, 
ploughed the Western seas, discovered a new world, and 
planted the standard of Castille in unheard-of lands. 
Ferdinand Cortez, at the head of a handful of brave men, 
penetrated to the heart of the new continent, and took 
possession of its capital; his arms, which the natives 
had not yet seen, made him appear like a God launching 
his lightnings. Europe every where displayed extreme 
activity; a spirit of enterprise was developed in all 
hearts; the hour had come when the nations of Europe 
were about to see open before them a new horizon of 
power and grandeur, the limits whereof were invisible to 
the eye. Magellan discovered the strait which united 
the east and west; and Sebastian d’Elcano, returning 
to the Spanish coasts, after having made the tour of the 
world, seemed to be the sublime personification of Euro- 
pean civilisation taking possession of the universe. At 
one extremity of Europe, the Crescent still shews itself 
powerful and threatening, like a dark figure appearing 
in the corner of a splendid picture: but fear nothing ; 
its armies have been driven from Granada, the Christian 
host is encamped on the coast of Africa, the standard of 
Castille floats on the walls of Oran, and in the heart of 
Spain grows up in silence the wonderful child, who, 
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will frustrate the last efforts of the Moors of that coun- 
try by the triumphs of Alpujarres, and shortly after will 
break the Mussulman power for ever on the waves of 
Lipanto. 

‘* The development of mind kept pace with the in- 
crease of power. Erasmus examined all the sources of 
knowledge, astonished the world by his talents and his 
learning, and spread his fame in triumph from one end 
of Europe to the other. The distinguished Spaniard, 
Louis Vives, rivalled the savant of Rotterdam, and un- 
dertook nothing less than to regenerate the sciences, and 
give a new direction to the human mind. In Italy, the 
schools of philosophy were in a state of fermentation, 
and they seized with avidity the new lights brought from 
Constantinople. In the same country, the genius of 
Dante and Petrarch was continued in their illustrious 
successors ; the land of Tasso resounded with his ac- 
cents, like the nightingale announcing the coming of the 
dawn ; while Spain, intoxicated with her triumphs, and 
transported with pride at the sight of her conquests, 
sang like a soldier who, after victory, reposes on a heap 
of trophies, What could resist such superiority, such 
brilliant éc/at, such great power ? Europe, already secure 
against all her enemies, enjoying a prosperity which 
must every day increase, put in possession of laws and 
institutions better than any which had been before seen, 
and whereof the completion and perfection could not 
fail to come with the slow progress of time: Europe, 
we say, in a condition so prosperous, replete with noble 
hopes, was about to commence the work of civilising 
the world. Even the discoveries which were every day 
made, indicated that the happy moment had arrived. 
The fleets, together with warriors, transported apostolic 
missionaries, whose hands were about to scatter in the 
new countries the precious seed, whence, in the progress 
of time, was to grow up the tree under whose shadow 
new nations were to find shelter. Thus was the noble 
work begun, which, favoured by Providence, was about 
to civilise America, Africa, and Asia. 

‘* But the voice of the apostate who was about to cast 
discord into the bosoms of fraternal nations already re- 
sounded in the heart of Germany. ‘The dispute begins, 
minds are excited, the irritation reaches its height, an 
appeal is made to arms, blood flows in torrents, and the 
man who had been commissioned by hell to scatter this 
cloud of calamities over the earth, contemplating before 
his death the dreadful fruit of his labours, can insult the 
sorrows of the human race with a cruel and impudent 
smile. Such do we figure to ourselves the genius of evil 
leaving his dark abode and his throne in the midst of 
horrors. He suddenly appears on the face of the globe, 
his hand sheds desolation and tears on all sides ; he casts 
a look over the devastation which he has made, and then 
buries himself in eternal darkness. 

‘* By extending itself over Europe, the schism of 
Luther weakened in a deplorable manner the action of 
Europeans on the other nations of the world; the flat- 
tering hopes which had been conceived were dissipated 
in a moment, and became no more than a golden dream, 
Henceforth, the largest part of our intellectual, moral, 
and physical powers were condemned to be employed 
and sadly wasted in a struggle which armed brethren 
against brethren. The nations which had preserved 
Catholicism were compelled to concentrate all their re- 
sources, power, and energy, in order to make head 
against the impious attacks which the new sectaries 
made upon them by the press or by force of arms, The 
nations among whom the contagion of the new errors 
had been propagated were thrown into a sort of giddi- 
ness; they had no other enemies but the Catholics, and 
they considered only one enterprise worthy of their ef- 
forts—the degradation and destruction of the Roman 
See. Their thoughts no longer tended towards the in- 
vention of means to improve the lot of the human race ; 
the immense field which had been thrown open to no- 
ble ambition by the recent discoveries no longer merited 
attention ; for them there was only one holy work—that 
of destroying the authority of the Roman Pontiff.”’ 


M. Balmez’s chief adversary is M. Guizot ; 
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and so mercilessly does he handle that able 
and generous, though pedantic, historian, that 


the latter seems a very dwarf in the hands of 


a giant. The very circumstance, however, of 
the wide extent of our author's labours, and 
the admirable manner in which he does his 
work, presents a difficulty in the way of the 
reviewer; the difficulty, namely, of selection. 
We cannot do better, indeed, than give the 
headings of his various chapters, that our 
readers may see the variety and the extreme 
interest of the ground over which he has tra- 
velled. 


The name and nature of Protestantism — The causes 
of Protestantism — Extraordinary phenomenon in the 
Catholic Church — Of Protestantism and the human 
mind— Instinct of faith in the sciences — Different re- 
ligious wants of nations; mathematics; moral sci- 
ences — Indifference and fanaticism —Fanaticism ; its 
definition; fanaticism in the Catholic Church — In- 
credulity and religious indifference in Europe the fruits 
of Protestantism— Causes of the continued existence 
of Protestantism—The positive doctrines of Protest- 
antism are repugnant to the instinct of civilisation — 
Effects which the introduction of Protestantism into 
Spain would have produced — Protestantism and Ca- 
tholicity in their relation to social progress ; prelimi- 
nary coup d’vil—Did there exist, at the time when 
Christianity appeared, another principle of regenera- 
tion ?— Difficulties which Christianity had to overcome 
in the work of social regeneration; slavery: could it 
have been destroyed more speedily than it was by Chris- 
tianity ?— Ideas and manners of antiquity respecting 
slavery ; the Church begins by improving the condition 
of slaves— Means used by the Church to enfranchise 
slaves—- Doctrines of St. Augustin and St. Thomas of 
Agquin on the subject of slavery ; recapitulation—Con 
trast between the two kinds of civilisation— Of the in- 
dividual ; of the feeling of individuality out of Chris- 
tianity —How the individual became absorbed by the 
ancient society — Of the progress of individuality under 
the influence of Catholicity—Of the family ; monogamy ; 
marriage-tie indissoluble—The passion of love—Of vir- 
ginity in its social aspect —Of chivalry, and the manners 
of the barbarians in their influence on the condition of 
woman — Of the public conscience in general—-Of the 
principle of the public conscience according to Mon- 
tesquicu ; honour ; virtue—QOn the different influence 
of Protestantism and Catholicism on the publie con- 
science — Of gentleness of manners in general — Of the 
amelioration of manners by the action of the Church— 
Of the development of public beneficence in Europe— 
Of tolerance in matters of religion —Of the right of 
coercion in general —Of the Inquisition in Spain—Se- 
cond period of the Inquisition in Spain — Religious in. 
stitutions in themselves— Religious institutions in his- 
tory ; the early solitaries — Religious institutions in the 
East— Religious institutions in the history of the West 
—Of religious institutions during the second half of the 
middle ages in the West; the military orders — Eu- 
rope in the thirteenth century— Religious orders for the 
redemption of captives— Universal advance of civilisa- 
tion impeded by Protestantism — The Jesuits —The fu- 
ture of religious institutions ; their present necessity — 
Religion and liberty — The origin of society, according 
to Catholic theologians —Of Divine law, according to 
Catholic doctors — The transmission of power, accord- 
ing to Catholic doctors—On the freedom of language 
under the Spanish monarchy —Of the faculties of the 
civil power — On resistance to the civil power — On re- 
sistance to de facto governments—How it is allowed to 
resist the civil power — On political society in the six- 
teenth century —On monarchy in the sixteenth century 
— (On aristocracy in the sixteenth centary— On demo- 
cracy in the sixteenth century—Value of different poli- 
tical forms; character of monarchy in Europe—How 
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monarchy was strengthened in Europe—Two sorts of 
democracy —Contest between the three social elements 
— Political doctrines before the appearance of Protest- 
antism—Of political doctrines in Spain— Political li- 
berty and religious intolerance— Unity in faith recon- 
ciled with political liberty — Intellectual development 
under the influence of Catholicism— Historical analysis 
of intellectual development— Religion and the human 
intellect in Europe— Progress of the human mind from 
the eleventh century to the present time. 

It will be considered, perhaps, a mark of 
singular perversity on our part, if, instead of 
dwelling on any of the all-important subjects 
M. Balmez has discussed, we say a few words 
on one of the very few, bearing on his general 
purpose, which he has omitted. But the fact 
is, that we hope our readers will all study him 
at first hand, and we despair of making any 
part of his argument clearer by words of ours ; 
and, on the other hand, as being a Spaniard, 
he has said extremely little on the particular 
case of England. 

Now it so happtns that our countrymen 
ordinarily bring forward the case of England 
as a palmary argument for the salutary effects 
of Protestantism on civilisation: nay, since 
the late disturbances on the Continent, the 
fact that England has been hitherto at peace 
has been constantly attributed to her pure 
Protestantism ; except only so far as the ex- 
uberant loyalty just now in fashion, even 
among those of the most radical principles, 
has led many to ascribe the same good effects 
to the personal character of Queen Victoria. 
It is literally true that the Examiner news- 
paper, to mention only one authority, has 
gravely maintained this extraordinary posi- 
tion; forgetful of the very arguments by 
which it has itself continually shewn how little 
effect the personal character of the English 
monarch can possibly have. 

It seems important, therefore, to throw out 
a few hints, with the view of determining 
whether English civilisation be indeed in so 
enviable a state as is here supposed; and es- 
pecially how far the labouring classes have 
their sympathies or their interests bound up 
with that civilisation. For no one will doubt 
that the higher and middle classes in England 
are extremely well provided for; and that to 
members of these classes it isa matter of real 
thankfulness that, under the security of Eng- 
lish laws, we have been saved from suffering 
under fearful convulsions, such as those which 


the Continent has lately witnessed. Rather, in- | 


deed, it is one of our very accusations against 
Protestant civilisation, that it is thus cruelly 


one-sided. Now we believe it is an undoubted | 


fact, that the great body of English artisans 
and labourers are doomed to an amount of 








work and mere routine has so enslaved the 
minds of Englishmen, that they have no taste, 
no aspirations, for a higher state of existence ? 
Yet surely, in proportion as men rise above 
the level of the beasts, they would far prefer 
even the distresses and sufferings which have 
been the temporary fruit of foreign disturb. 
ances, to the brutish and ignominious stagna- 
tion of the English labourer. 


‘* The majority of Englishmen and Americans,” says 
Mr, J. Mill,* ‘* have no life but in their work ; that alone 
stands between them and ennui. Either from original 
temperament, climate, or want of development, they 
are too deficient in senses to enjoy mere existence in 
repose ; and scarcely any pleasure or amusement jg 
pleasure or amusement to them. Except, therefore, 
those that are alive to some of the nobler interests of 
humanity (a small minority in all countries), they have 
little to distract their attention from work, or to divide 
the dominion over them with the one propensity which 
is the passion with those who have no other, and the 
satisfaction of which comprises all that they imagine of 
success in life—the desire of growing richer and getting 
on in the world. This last characteristic belongs chiefly 
to those who are in a condition superior to day-labourers ; 
but the absence of any taste for amusement or enjoy- 
ment of repose, is common to all classes. Whether 
from this or any other cause, the national steadiness 
and persistency of labour extends to the most improvi- 
dent of the English working classes—those who never 
think of saving or improving their condition. It has 
become the habit of the country, and life in England 
is more governed by habit, and less by personal inclina- 
tion and will, than in any other country, except perhaps 
China or Japan. The effect is, that where hard labour 
is the thing required, there are no labourers like the 
English ; though in natural intelligence, and even in 
manual dexterity, they have many superiors,”’ 


And a little further on he quotes the fol- 
lowing from the evidence of M. Escher of 
Zurich, an employer of two thousand working 
men: 

‘The Italians’ quickness of perception is shewn in 
rapidly comprehending any new descriptions of labour 
put into their hands, in a power of quickly compre- 
hending the meaning of their employer, of adapting 
themselves to new circumstances, much beyond what 
any other classes have. The French workmen have the 
like characteristics, only in a somewhat lower degree. 
The English, Swiss, German, and Dutch workmen, we 
find, have all much slower comprehension. As work- 
men only, the preference is undoubtedly due to the 
English; because, as we find them, they are all trained 
to special branches, on which they have had compara- 
tively superior training, and have concentrated all their 


| thoughts... . The English workmen, whilst in respect to 





ceaseless and exhausting toil, unexampled in | 
any other country in the world. Would it | 


then, indeed, be a favourable sign, if they 
were so attached to existing institutions as 


many represent them to be? What would it | 
shew, except that the love of mere mechanical 


the work to which they have been specially trained they 
are the most skilful, are in conduct the most disorderly, 
debauched, and unruly, and least respectable and trust- 
worthy, of any nation whatsoever whom we have et- 
ployed; and in saying this J express the experience 
every manufacturer on the Continent to whom I have 
spoken, and especially of the English manufacturers, 
who make the loudest complaints.’’ 


Is this a character of mind which does 
credit to English civilisation ? or does it tend 


_ to recommend Protestant English, in comp® 


rison with Catholic Italians, Belgians, 4” 
French ; even though the former, from having 
no higher aspirations, were contented with 
those institutions which have made them whet 
they are? But it should be observed, that 


* Principles of Political Economy, vol. i. p- 124. 
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Catholic priests, who see more than any other 
class the real working of the popular mind, 
give a most different account of their feeling ; 
and tell us that disaffection exists among them 
in the most alarming degree, and is, moreover, 
so widely and rapidly growing, as to cause the 
most gloomy apprehensions for the future. 
But let us fix our minds on a still more 
serious phenomenon. If there is one fact 
more characteristic than another of modern 
English civilisation, it is the crowding of those 
vast multitudes into our towns. What is the 
usual condition of these multitudes? Pro- 
testants shrink from so much as examining 
into the question. Just as those who live in 
the neighbourhood of some foul and pestilen- 
tial gathering are afraid even to have it moved, 
lest the very stirring of it should suffocate and 
stifle them; so do the statesmen and the Pro- 
testant religionists of the day, however ho- 
nourably philanthropic their wishes and in- 
tentions, draw back in alarm unspeakable from 
the very idea of penetrating into the innermost 
recesses of those dens of vice and misery ; and 
thus they know not in detail, as the Catholic 
priest knows, the unimaginable moral horrors 
there rampant, the almost necessity of fearful 
sin in which the miserable inhabitants are 
plunged. Here, indeed, is a remarkable fea- 
ture of our boasted civilisation! The very 
workmen whose hands produce the luxuries 
which we enjoy, whose lives are expended in 
removing us from all approach of pain and 
discomfort, are in that fearful condition of 
wretchedness and of vice, which both Protest- 
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antism and worldly statesmanship, conscious 
of their miserable impotence, take refuge in 
ignoring. But the Catholic Church is already 
awake. Not twenty years have passed since 
her political thraldom was removed, and she 
is already active in mitigating and aiming to 
remove those evils which, had she been free, 
could never have arisen. Already—as we 
mentioned at the beginning of this article— 
already is she in the field, with her various 
artifices of holy love; and if we are to be 
saved from some unutterably fearful outbreak, 
if the appalling evils of a Protestant civilisa- 
tion are in any real degree to be mitigated, 
England will be indebted for this to the bless- 
ing of God upon the labours of that Church 
which she for so many years persecuted and 
oppressed. 

And now, having said so much in the way 
of suggesting a supplementary chapter to M. 
Balmez's work, we heartily recommend our 
readers to its careful study. Even on Pro- 
testants we have a strong claim that they 
shall give it their deep and careful attention, 
and answer it if they can. Great is the debt 
of the Catholic body to the public-spirited 
translators ;* and we can only hope that, 
until English Catholics produce such works 
at home, there may be an unfailing series of 
similar importations from abroad. 


* As the work will, we fully hope, soon come to a 
second edition, we wish to point out to the translators 
a rather serious misprint which occurs inp. 17. Instead 
of “the God-man,” the printers have given “ the God- 
made man.” 


a) 


ENGLAND IN THE DAYS OF WICLIP. 


England in the Days of Wiclif. By the Rev. 
H,. S. M. Hubert, M.A., Vicar of Croxton, 
Norfolk. London, Longmans. 

Tuts is a funny book, though funniness is not 
that quality which its author would probably 
expect to find predicated of his production. 
Good Mr. Hubert is a country parson, of the 
unmitigated sort, guiltless alike of learning, 
theology, and wit. He has read about two 
books and a quarter—namely, Le Bas’s Life of 
Wiclif, Langland’s Vision of Piers Plough- 
man, and some parts of the Bible, besides a 
few odds and ends; and having done so, he 
has conceived the idea of writing a book him- 
self, for the purpose of bearing his gots | 
against the wickedness of mankind in general, 
and of the fourteenth and nineteenth centuries 
in particular. 

The plan of his book is, as we have said, 
singularly funny. 
tions, denominated chapters, but being in reality 
so many sermons, adapted to the information 
and capacities of a congregation of Norfolk 
squireens. farmers, and labouring men. The 
texts consist of extracts from Wiclif and his 

VOL. IV. 


It consists of fourteen sec- | 





biographer Le Bas, and from the curious old 
Vision of the caustic Langland. The sermon, or 
“improvement,” consists of Mr. Hubert’s opi- 
nions of the shocking evils of Popery and Pa- 
pists, of the eminently “scriptural” character 
of the “formularies of the Church of Eng- 
land,” and of the vice and wickedness of the 
clergy and laity of the said Church of Eng- 
land even in this present day. In truth, were 
we to judge by our author's honest indignation 
against the luxuries, the selfishness, the avarice, 
the simony, the licentiousness of his own fel- 
low-clergy and their flocks, we should suppose 
that, in his eyes, Protestantism was as bad as 
Popery, and the “scriptural formularies’’ to 
which he so repeatedly refers (and against 
which we have not a word to say, considering 
that they come from Catholic sources) so many 
wasted words. Our readers will thus see that 
Mr. Hubert is far from being a thoroughly 
dishonest or uncandid man. On the contrary, 
we dare say he is a very exemplary and excel- 
lent person. He also readily admits the ex- 
istence of true piety amongst individuals of 
the old English Catholic Church, just as he 
Z 
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regards many modern Protestants as truly 
“eonverted characters.’ We only take ex- 
ception to his writing a book at all on any 
such subject as that which he has chosen, with- 
out something like decent preparation for his 
task, and without ascertaining what is the 
distinction between history and sermon writ- 
ing. The fact that he has (as he informs us, 
and as we fully believe) been victimised by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners is no valid 
ground for writing a book on a subject of 
which he knows little more than nothing, 
however candid may be his general judgment, 
or however burning his zeal. 

As a testimony against the corruptions of the 
class which he represents, his work is, never- 
theless, somewhat curious. He tells us that 
the cholera, the potato blight, and other re- 
cent visitations, are to be attributed to the 
secularised character of the Anglican clergy, 
to their being made justices of the peace 
(which, he justly says, is far less excusable 
now than in Catholic times), to their plurali- 
ties, to the small stipends paid to curates, to 
the enormous accumulations of Church-pro- 
perty made by Bishops and their families, and 
so forth. 

Then, again, he considers that the epicurism 
and luxuriousness of the fourteenth century 
are paralleled by the present luxury of Oxford 
and Cambridge. His great instance in point 
is the expenditure at the latter University on 
occasion of the installation of Prince Albert 
as its Chancellor! Certainly the writer of the 
following paragraphs must be one of the sim- 
plest of men. 


‘‘The great extravagance of the University of Cam- 
bridge, in providing entertainments of the extremest 
luxury on the occasion of the installation of Prince 
Albert, is a painful instance in point. When that lavish 
expenditure was made, but a few short months had 
elapsed since the desolating effects of famine in one 
part of the kingdom, and the high prices of corn in 
every part, had spread gloom and fearful foreboding 
throughout the country, and a solemn fast had been 
ordained to implore Divine forgiveness of our great and 
manifold transgressions ; and yet, after the brief interval 
of a few short months, the higher members of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge (a large majority of whom are 
clergymen) vied with even the sumptuous entertain- 
ments of the court in a spirit of almost unlimited 
Juxury. 

** Not in college only, but out of college also, a fear- 

ful example of wasteful extravagance was given on that 
occasion, and the tables at the public breakfast were so 
laden with delicate luxuries, that the price of two 
guineas is said to have been demanded for each ticket 
of admission. 
_ “When so many poor creatures were literally starv- 
ing for lack of necessary food, who that reads his Bible 
with any degree of attention can doubt that these glar- 
ing acts of extravagant waste, and such as these, have 
largely contributed to bring down the righteous judg- 
ments of the Almighty upon the people of this land ? . 

** Let it not be urged in excuse that such costly en- 
tertainments were necessary as a testimony of the loyalty 
of the University; for if the entertainments had been 
conducted upon a far simpler and more economical 
scale, we can readily believe that her most gracious 
Majesty, anxious as she is for the welfare of her sub- 
jects, would have regarded them with greater favour 








——— 


than the expensive banquets which were spread for her 
and her royal consort. And may we not believe thas 
the Queen would have considered the higher clergy of 
that University were better fulfilling their duty to the 


oung students, and to the country at , by givi 

4 example of frugality, which, ning Ben ome 
body, would have added great weight to the 
tions of pious clergymen, in their earnest endeavours tp 
induce the people of this country to return to a more 
simple and inexpensive mode of living ; and to put an 
end to that heartless luxury which has so large a share 
in laying waste, with a grim and desolating destruction 
the thin and emaciated frames of thousands of poo, 
workmen and their families in England, who cannot 
procure a sufficient supply of daily food ?” 


The following we commend to all young 
gentlemen and ladies not too much given to 
industry and self-denial : 


‘‘There cannot be a stronger proof that idleness jg 
the rule, and diligence the exception, among young men 
of high rank and wealth, than the fact that no one of 
the sons of the higher aristocracy was found (out of so 
many sons of the great landowners in the House of 
Commons) of sufficient information and business habits 
to take the lead of the Protectionist party on the de. 
cease of the late Lord George Bentinck. 

‘* The truth is, that at the Universities the fasbionable 
modes of thought among young men of wealth and high 
rank is in favour of idleness; indeed, the majority of 
such young men would look upon it as quite a degrada. 
tion to become hard students ; they may be often heard 
to boast that they knew much less on leaving the Uni- 
versity than when they entered upon their academical 
course ; and, whilst at college, they may not unfre- 
quently be heard to boast of not having opened a book 
for a long time. 

‘«That idleness is a very crying sin, and provocative 
in a very great degree of the Divine judgments, is evi- 
dent to those who impartially consider the numerous 
other vices to which it invariably leads, since 


‘ Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.’ 


‘Then, again, let the helpless indolence in which 
many females of the more wealthy section of the middle 
class be considered. How many females in middle life, 
instead of being brought up to be industrious in house- 
hold affairs, are helpless as the highest ladies in the land, 
and therefore stand in need of a lady's maid to wait 
upon them! How many of such females are rendered 
totally unfit for any useful employment in after life by 
the unsuitable education which they receive! Instead 
of being skilled in domestic economy, and well taught 
how to make the most of every thing, many are fit only 
to sit in a drawing-room and do fancy knitting, play on 
the piano, and read the last new novel; and then in 
order to support such idleness in persons who ought to 
have been brought up to habits of industry, what a fright- 
ful amount of other sins is committed! For in order 
that they may indulge in such fine lady habits, more 
servants must be kept, the household expenses nects- 
sarily become greater, and the poor are consequently 
ground down and oppressed in order to meet 
expenses.”’ . 


Mr. Hubert’s own personal story is too 
curious not to be given at length. We com 
mend it to all our readers’ attention. 


‘* The fearful amount of luxury prevalent among the 
richly beneficed clergy cannot be more strikingly man! 
fested than by reference to the auctioneers’ cata 
of the sale of the effects of some of these epicures® 
divines after their decease ; wherein it is not uncommo? 
to see advertised a stock of wines of the choicest 
tages, and in quantity sufficiently large to set up # Co 
siderable wine-merchant, contrasting widely with 
sorry figure made by the theological books in the cata 
logue, which are often not only few in number, 
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the most part of a hunger-bitten and jejune descrip- 
tion. 

‘* Nothing is clearer than that oppression of the poor 
was one of the crying sins which provoked the judg- 
ments of God against our countrymen in the fourteenth 
century ; and it is equally clear to every impartial ob- 
server, that oppression of the poor is one of the most 
crying sins of our times, and one which has had a large 
share in provoking the judgments of God against us. 

“The Ecclesiastical Commissioners most grievously 
oppressed the poor clergy, when they voted one hundred 
and thirty thousand pounds for the palaces and the pur- 
chase of estates for half a dozen of the Bishops, and laid 
out the enormous sum of fifty-three thousand pounds 
on a mansion and estate for the diocese of Lincoln 
alone. 

‘* Now, when it is recollected that the vast sums of 
money which have been thus prodigally squandered 


would have raised the incomes of many hundreds of | 


poor incumbents to two hundred pounds a year, which 
have now less than one hundred and fifty pounds a year, 
and have left nine thousand pounds on an average for 
each Bishop’s palace (a sum amply sufficient for all 
desirable splendour in an episcopal residence), what 
can be a more cruel oppression than that which leaves 
those hundreds of poor incumbents to their sufferings, 
and lavishes so extravagant and vast a sum in a baleful 
and destructive magnificence? But let us notice ano- 
ther feature of the case, which renders this oppression 
of the poor clergy still more grinding and grievously 
sinful. The sumptuous episcopal palaces, and in the 
case of Lincoln the estate and palace, were free gifts 
to the sees, without costing the Bishops one farthing; 
whereas but a few years ago an Act of Parliament was 
passed giving the Bishops power to compel every incum- 
bent to borrow money on his living to build a parson- 
age, even if his income was ever so little above one 
hundred pounds a year ; and requiring him at the same 
time to repay one thirtieth part of the principal, and 
the interest on the whole amount, for thirty years; a 
regulation which has the effect of grinding poor incum- 
bents, who have been compelled to borrow and build, 
to the very dust, since the annual sum above mentioned 
is raised by them with the greatest difficulty. 

‘*No doubt it is desirable that there should be a 
suitable residence for the Bishop in every diocese, as it 
is equally desirable that there should be a residence for 
the clergyman in every parish ; but who, I wouid ask, 
stands most in need of receiving his residence as a free 
gift—the poor incumbent, who is ground down to the 
earth by the weight of poverty, or the rich Bishop, the 
man of ‘ purple, palaces, and preferment.’ 

** And yet such has been the practice of giving to the 


rich and grinding down the poor, that the Bishops whose | 


ample revenues render them well able to borrow money 
at interest on their sees, to be repaid by instalments, to 
build their palaces, have received their residences as a 
free gift; whilst the poor broken-spirited incumbent, 
who can scarcely with the severest struggle make both 
ends meet, has been compelled to borrow money on his 
pittance, and to repay it by an annual payment, in 
which the interest and a thirtieth part of the principal 
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together amount to so heavy a sum compared with his 
small income, that his spirit is crushed beneath the 
pressure. 

*“* The old proverb about carrying coals to Newcastle 
never received a more significant and grievous illustra- 
tion than in the case now under consideration. 

“* But there is a still darker shade to be added to 
the picture ere it is rendered complete, and can stand 
out in all its true and faithful proportions; and that is, 
if the average sum of nine thousand pounds only had 
been spent upon each Bishop's palace, instead of the 
enormous sums above mentioned, there would not only 
have been amply sufficient funds to bestow each new 
palace as a free gift to each of the Bishops in want of a 
residence, but likewise to bestow a suitable glebe house, 
as a free gift also, upon each poor incumbent in want 
of one. But as these are transactions which are done 
by a body of men to whom the country looks up with 
reverence, such a statement as the foregoing must 
appear almost incredible to men of the world, although 
the facts of the case are undeniable. As general state- 
ments, moreover, how glaring soever the abuse, are not 
unfrequently looked upon as overdrawn and exaggerated, 
the grievousness of the abuse fails to make that impres- 
sion upon the public mind which is necessary for its 
correction, unless corroborated by a well-.uthenticated 
instance; and as I feel the uselessness of dealing in 
generalities, I will adduce my own case as an instance 
in point. 

‘** As my own income somewhat exceeds a hundred a 
year, I was compelled to build a parsonage by the pro- 
visions of the Act of Parliament above mentioned. To 
do this I was obliged to borrow four years’ income on 
mortgage of my living, and even that sum was not 
nearly sufficient for the completion of the vicarage- 
house. With an income of such narrow limits, I find 
the annual payment of the interest and one thirtieth 
part of the principal of the sum borrowed in the highest 
degree onerous and oppressive ; but from this there can 
be no relief. 

‘* The parish, when I was instituted about nine years 
ago, had been for many years most grievously and ruin- 
ously neglected, and the spiritual condition of many of 
the people was consequently very bad. Since that me 
I have, after a very hard struggle, been able, with the 
assistance of a grant from the Committee of Council 
and the National Society, to effect the building of the 
schoolrooms for the children of the poor; and notwith 
standing the oppressive burden of the above-mentioned 
annual payment on account of the parsonage-house, I 
have now no less than half of the entire annual expenses 
of the schools to pay out of my own pocket; and I have 
no other choice than either to make that payment out 
of my small and heavily burdened pittance, or to shut 
up the schools altogether, and so to lose almost the only 
opportunity I now have of promoting the moral and 
religious welfare of the people—namely, the education 
of the young; since a large portion of the grown-up 
poor people left the Church during the years of the long 
neglected state of the parish, and many of the more 
serious of them having then become Dissenters, will not 
now return to the Church,” 








DAVID COPPERFIELD AND CON GREGAN, 


The Personal History, Adventures, Experience, 


and Observation of David Copperfield the | 
Younger, of Blunderstone Rookery (which he 


never meant to be published on any account). 
By Charles Dickens. Parts I. to 1V. Brad- 
bury and Evans. 
Con Gregan, the Irish Gil Blas. 
VIII. London, Orr and Co. 
TuHere is as much difference between Mr. 


Dickens’ later books and his Sketches by Boz, 


Parts I, to 





| as between Wilkie’s pseudo-Spanish pictures 


and “ The Blind Fiddler” or “ The Rabbit on 
the Wall.” He has become the most man- 
nered of popular writers ; and though his popu- 
larity, that is, the sale of his new works, in- 
creases rather than diminishes, we suspect that 
his readers are of a lower class than in the 


_ days of Pickwick and Oliver Twist. 


David Copperfield, with all the rest of its 
fantastic title, is hitherto a reproduction of 
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various portions of Mr. Dickens’ recent sto- 
ries and his Christmas books, new in form ra- 
ther than in idea or in characters. It has all 
its author’s quaint affectation, all his minute 
observation of the queer, strange, eccentric, 
and outward peculiarities of individuals, with 
just that addition of painting from the great 
facis of humanity itself which redeems his in- 
ventions from being sheer farces or outrage- 
ous impossibilities. The child Copperfield is 
a resuscitated Paul Dombey, who relates his 
adventures (besides much that happened be- 
fore he was born) in the now stereotyped 
stvle of Mr. Dickens. So far, indeed, as Cop- 


perfield is a Paul Dombey, so far is he different | 


from his author’s ordinary creations; for we 
have always looked upon little Paul as one of 
Mr. Dickens’ best and truest sketches. The 
little David is thus an interesting child enough ; 
and many of the scenes into which he is 
brought are as amusing as others are (to our 
taste) disagreeable and unnatural. 

Oddities of some sort or other make up the 
chief part of the rest of the characters. In no 
other of his stories has Mr. Dickens given us 
more of those strange compounds of ultra-be- 
nevolence and queer personal singularities, 
which are usually confined to the scenes of a 
farce, but whose general type Mr. Dickens 
has made familiar to tens of thousands who 
never were within the walls of a playhouse. 
On the whole the story is entertaining, and, as 
in all its author's other tales, has many a stray 
bit of true painting mixed up with the carica- 
ture which is its general defect. The follow- 
ing extract sketches a style of living just cal- 
culated to display Mr. Dickens’ powers of ob- 
serving to the best advantage. 

‘* The carrier’s horse was the laziest horse in the 
world, I should hope, and shuffled along with his head 
down, as if he liked to keep the people waiting to whom 
the packages were directed. I fancied, indeed, that he 
sometimes chuckled audibly over this reflection, but 
the carrier said he was only troubled with a cough. 

‘* The carrier had a way of keeping his head down, 
like his horse, and of drooping sleepily forward as he 
drove, with one of his arms on each of his knees. I 
say ‘ drove,’ but it struck me that the cart would have 





jacent prospect lying a straight low line under the sky 
I hinted to Peggotty that a mound or so might have 
improved it; and also that if the land had been a little 
more separated from the sea, and the town and the tide 
had not been quite so much mixed up, like toast ang 
water, it would have been nicer. But Peggotty sai 
with greater emphasis than usual, that we must take 
things as we found them, and that, for her part, she was 
proud to call herself a Yarmouth bloater. 

‘« When we got into the street (which was 
enough to me), and smelt the fish and pitch and oakum 
and tar, and saw the sailors walking about, and the 
carts jingling up and down over the stones, I felt that | 
had done so busy a place an injustice, and said as much 
to Peggotty, who heard my expressions of delight with 
great complacency, and told me it was well known (| 
suppose to those who had the good fortune to be bom 
bloaters) that Yarmouth was, upon the whole, the finest 
place in the universe. 

‘“‘* Here’s my Am!’ screamed Peggotty, ‘ growed 
out of knowledge !’ 

‘‘He was waiting for us, in fact, at the public. 
house, and asked me how I found myself, like an old 
acquaintance. I did not feel, at first, that I knew him 
as well as he knew me, because he had never come to 
our house since the night I was born, and naturally he 
had the advantage of me. But our intimacy was much 
advanced by his taking me on his back to carry me 
home. He was now a huge, strong fellow of six feet 
high, broad in proportion, and round-shouldered ; but 
with a simpering boy’s face and curly light hair that gave 
him quite a sheepish look. He was dressed in a can- 
vass jacket, and a pair of such very stiff trousers, that 
they would have stood quite as well alone, without any 
legs in them. And you couldn’t so properly have said 
he wore a hat, as that he was covered in a-top, like an 
old building, with something pitchy. 

‘* Ham carrying me on his back and a small box of 
ours under his arm, and Peggotty carrying another small 
box of ours, we turned down lanes bestrewn with bits 
of chips and little hillocks of sand, and went past gas- 
works, rope-walks, boat-builders’ yards, ship-wrights’ 
yards, ship-breakers’ yards, caulkers’ yards, riggers’ 
lofts, smiths’ forges, and a great litter of such places, 
until we came out upon the dull waste I had already 
seen at a distance ; when Ham said, ‘ Yon’s our house, 
Mas’r Davy !’ 

‘* T looked in all directions, as far as I could stare 
over the wilderness, and away at the sea, and away at 
the river, but no house could I make out. There was 
black barge, or some other kind of superannuated boat, 
not far off, high and dry on the ground, with an iron 


| funnel sticking out of it for a chimney, and smoking 


gone to Yarmouth quite as well without him, for the | 


horse did all that ; and as to conversation, he had no idea 
of it but whistling. 

‘* Peggotty had a basket of refreshments on her knee, 
which would have lasted us out handsomely if we had 
been going to London by the same conveyance. We 
ate a good deal, and slept a good deal. Peggotty always 
went to sleep with her chin upon the handle of the bas- 
ket, her hold of which never relaxed; and I could not 
have believed unless I had heard her do it, that one de- 
tenceless woman could have snored so much. 

‘* We made so many deviations up and down lanes, 
and were such a long time delivering a bedstead at a 
public-house, and calling at other places, that I was 
quite tired, and very glad, when we saw Yarmouth. It 
looked rather spongy and soppy I thought, as I carried 
my eye over the great dull waste that lay across the 
river; and I could not help wondering, if the world 
Were really as round as my geography-book said, how 
7 part - it _~ to be so flat. But I reflected that 

armouth might be situated ¢ > : ; whi 
bio son sees ed at one of the poles; which 


** As we drew a little nearer, and saw the whole ad- 





me 


very cosily ; but nothing else in the way of a habitation 
that was visible to me. 

‘“** That’s not it?’ said I, 
thing ?’ 

‘** That’s it, Mas’r Davy,’ returned Ham. 

“If it had been Aladdin’s palace, roc’s egg and all, 
I suppose I could not have been more charmed with 
the romantic idea of living in it. There was a delight- 
ful door cut in the side, and it was roofed in, and there 
were little windows in it; but the wonderful charm of i 
was, that it was a real boat, which had no doubt been 
upon the water hundreds of times, and which bad 
never been intended to be lived in, on dry land. Ths! 
was the captivation of it to me. If it had ever beet 
meant to be lived in, I might have thought it small, “ 
inconvenient, or lonely ; but never having been des 
for any such use, it became a perfect abode. — 

** It was beautifully clean inside, and as tidy as po* 
sible. There was a table, and a Dutch clock, and § 
chest of drawers, and on the chest of drawers there ** 
a tea-tray with a painting on it of a lady with a 
taking a walk with a military -looking child who ¥* 
trundling a hoop. The tray was kept from tumbling 
down by a Bible ; and the tray, if it had tumbled dow. 
would have smashed a quantity of cups and saucers 


‘That ship-looking 
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a teapot that were grouped around the book. On the 
walls there were some common coloured pictures, 
framed and glazed, of scripture subjects, such as I have 
never seen since in the hands of pedlars without see- 
ing the whole interior of Peggotty’s brother’s house 
again, at one view. Abraham in red going to sacrifice 
Isaac in blue, and Daniel in yellow cast into a den of 
green lions, were the most prominent of these. Over 
the little mantel-shelf was a picture of the Sarah Jane 
lugger, built at Sunderland, with a real little wooden 
stern stuck on to it—a work of art combining compo- 
sition with carpentry,—which I considered to be one 
of the most enviable possessions that the world could 
afford. There were some hooks in the beams of the 
ceiling, the use of which I did not divine then ; and 
some lockers and boxes and conveniences of that sort, 
which served for seats and eked out the chairs. 

‘* All this I saw in the first glance after I crossed the 
threshold—childlike, according to my theory—and then 
Peggotty opened a little door and shewed me my bed- 
room. It was the completest and most desirable bed- 
room ever seen—in the stern of the vessel; with a 
little window, where the rudder used to go through ; a 
little looking-glass, just the right height for me, nailed 
against the wall, and framed with oyster-shells; a little 
bed, which there was just room enough to get into ; 
and a nosegay of seaweed in a blue mug on the table. 
The walls were whitewashed as white as milk, and the 
patchwork counterpane made my eyes quite ache with 
its brightness. One thing I particularly noticed in this 
delightful house was the smell of fish; which was so 
searching, that when I took out my pocket-handkerchief 
to wipe my nose I found it smelt exactly as if it had 
wrapped up a lobster. On my imparting this discovery 
in confidence to Peggotty, she informed me that her 
brother dealt in lobsters, crabs, and crawfish; and I 
afterwards found that a heap of these creatures, in a 
state of wonderful conglomeration with one another, 
and never leaving off pinching whatever they laid hold 
of, were usually to be found in a little wooden outhouse 
where the pots and kettles were kept.’’ 


Con Gregan is the work of a hand we do 
not recognise. Its title is unfortunate. The 
Irish Gil Blas suggests scenes of licentious- 
ness and an utter want of principle, which can 
scarcely be laid to the charge of the numbers 
which have yet appeared. The ground of the 
story is in many respects new, and if judici- 
ously tilled, will furnish forth a very readable 
and curious series of adventures. In an early 
uumber the hero crosses the Atlantic, and we 
find him in company less hackneyed than that 
which supplies the staple of most novels and 
tales. His adventures are told with spirit, 
though they want relief, and now and then are 
overdone and exaggerated. On the whole, 
however, Con Gregan shews a good deal of 
ability, and is readable enough. 

Here is a scene only too painfully true: 


‘“‘ If I say that the Lower Town of Quebec is the St. 
Giles’s of the metropolis, I convey but a very faint no- 
tion indeed of that terrible locality. 1 have seen life in 
some of its least attractive situations. I am not ignorant 
of the liberties of Dublin, and the Claddagh of Galway ; 
I have passed more time than I care to mention in the 
Isle St. Louis of Paris; while the Leopoldstadt of 
Vienna and the Ghetto of Rome are tolerably familiar 
to me; but still, for wickedness in its most unwashed 
state, I give the palm to the Lower Town of Quebec. 

‘* The population, originally French, became gradu- 
ally intermixed with emigrants, most of whom came 
from Ireland, and who, having expended the little means 
they could scrape together for the voyage, firmly be- 
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| lieving that once landed in America gold was a‘ chimera’ 
not worth troubling one’s head about,—they were un- 
| able to go farther, and cither became labourers in the 
| city, or, as the market grew speedily overstocked, sunk 
down into a state of pauperism, the very counterpart of 
that they had left on the other side of the ocean. Their 
turbulence, their drunkenness, the reckless violence of 
all their habits, at first shocked and then terrified the 
poor timid Canadians—of all people the most submis- 
sive and yielding—so that very soon feeling how im- 
possible it was to maintain co-partnery with such asso 
ciates, they left the neighbourhood, and abandoned 
the field to the new race. Intermarriages had, how- 
ever, taken place to a great extent; from which, and 
the daily intercourse with the natives, a species of lan- 
guage came to be spoken, which was currently called 
French ; but which might, certainly with equal pro- 
priety, be called Cherokee. Of course this new tongue 
modified itself with the exigencies of those who spoke 
it; and as the French ingredient declined, the Milesian 
preponderated, till at length it became far more Irish 
than French. 

‘* Nothing assists barbarism like a dialect adapted to 
its own wants. Slang is infinitely more conducive to 
the propagation of vice than is generally believed ; it is 
the ‘ paper currency’ of iniquity, and each man issues 
as much as he likes. If I wanted an evidence of this 
fact, | should ‘call up’ the place | am speaking of, 
where the very jargon at once defied civilisation and 
ignored the ‘ schoolmaster.’ The authorities, either re- 
garding the task as too hopeless, or too dangerous, or 
too troublesome, seemed to slur over the existence of 
this infamous locality ; it is not impossible that they saw 
with some satisfaction, that wickedness had selected its 
only peculiar and appropriate territory, and that they 
had left this den of vice, as Yankee farmers are ac- 
customed to leave a spot of tall grass to attract the 
snakes, by way of preventing them scattering and spread- 
ing over a larger surface. 

‘* As each emigrant-ship arrived, hosts of these idlers 
of the Lower Town beset the newly-landed strangers, 
and by their voice and accent imposed upon the poor 
wanderers. The very tones of the old country were a 
magic the new comers could not withstand, after weeks 
of voyaging that seemed like years of travel. Whatever 








reminded them of the country they had quitted, ay, 
strange inconsistency of the human heart—ot the land 
they had left for very hopelessness, touched their hearts, 
and moved them to the very tenderest emotions. To 
trade on this susceptibility became a recognised liveli- 
hood; so that the quays were crowded with idle vaga- 
bonds, who sought out the prey with as much skill as 
a West-end waiter displays in detecting the rank of a 
new arrival. 

‘‘ This filthy locality, too, contained all the lodging- 
houses resorted to by the emigrants, who were easily 
persuaded to follow their ‘ countryman’ wherever he 
might lead. Here were spent the days—sometimes, 
unhappily, the weeks—before they could fix upon the 
part of the country to which they should bend their 
steps; and here, but too often, were wasted in excess 





and debauchery the little hoards that had cost years to 
accumulate, till further progress became impossible ; and 
the stranger who landed but a few weeks back fall of 
strong hope, sunk down into the degraded condition of 
those who had been his ruin, the old story—the dupe 
become blackleg. 

‘* It were well if deceit and falsehood,—if heartless 
treachery and calculating baseness, were all that went 
forward here. But not so; crimes of every character 
were rife also: and not an inhabitant of the city, with 


| money or character, would have, for any consideration, 
put foot within this district after nightfall. The very 
| cries that broke upon the stillness of the night were 


often heard in the Upper Town; and whenever a 
shrick of agony arose, or the heart-rending cry for help, 


| prudent citizens would close the window, and say, ‘ It is 


some of the Irish in the Lower Town,’—a comprehen. 
sive statement, that needed no commentary. 
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‘‘ Towards this present locality I now hastened, with 
a kind of instinctive sense that I had some claims on 
the sanctuary. Jt chanced that an emigrant-ship which 
had arrived that evening was just disembarking its pas- 
sengers; mingling with the throng of which, I entered 
the filthy and narrow lanes of this Alsatia. The new 
arrivals were all Irish, and, as usual, were heralded by 
parties of the resident population, eagerly canvassing 
them for this or that lodging-house. Had not my own 
troubles been enough for me, I should have felt inter- 
ested in the strange contrast between the simple pea- 
sant first stepping on a foreign shore, and the shrewd 
roguery of him who proposed guidance, and who doubt- 
less had himself once been as unsuspecting and artless 
as those he now cajoled and endeavoured to dupe. 

‘I soon saw that single individuals were accounted 
of little consequence ; the claim of the various lodging- 
houses were as family hotels, perhaps; so that I mixed 
myself up with a group of some eight or ten, whose 
voices sounded pleasantly, for in the dark I had no 
other indication to suggest a preference. 

‘*T was not long in establishing a footing, so far as 
talking went, with one of this party—an old, very old 
man, whose greatest anxiety was to know, first, if ‘ there 
was any Ingins where we were going ?’ and secondly, 
if I had ever heard of his grandson, Dan Cullinane ? 
The first doubt I solved for him frankly and freely, 
that an Indian wouldn’t dare to shew his nose where we 
were walking ; and as to the second, I hesitated, promis- 
ing to refer to ‘ my tablets’ when I came to the light, for 
I thought the name was familiar to me. 

*** He was a shoemaker by trade,’ said the old man, 
‘and a better never left Ireland; he was ’prentice to 
ould Finucane in Ennis, and might have done well, if 
he hadn’t the turn for Americay.’ 

*** But he’ll do better here, rely upon it,’ said I, in- 
viting some further disclosures; ‘I’m certain he’s not 
disappointed with having coming out.’ 

‘*** No, indeed; glory be to God! he’s doing finely ; 
and ’twas that persuaded my son Joe to sell the little 
place and come here,—and a wonderful long way it is !’ 

** After expending a few generalities on sea voyages 
in general, with a cursory glance at naval architec- 
ture, from Noah's ‘ square’ stern, down to the modern 
‘ round’ innovation, we again returned to Dan, for whom 
I already conceived a strong interest. 

*** And is it far to New Orleans from this ?’ said the 
old man, who, I perceived, was struck by the air of 
Sagacity in my discourse. 

*** New Orleans! why that’s in the States, a thou- 
sand iniles away !' 

‘“*Oh! murther, murther!’ cried the old fellow, 
wringing his hands; ‘ and ain’t we in the States ?’ 

‘** No,’ said I; * this is Canada.’ 

*** Joe! Joe!’ cried he, pulling his son by the collar, 
‘listen to this, acushla. Oh, murther, murther! we're 
kilt and destroyed intirely !’ 

‘** What is it, father?’ said a tall, powerfully built 
man, who spoke in a low but resolute voice ; ‘ what ails 
you ? 

‘*** Tell him, darlint,—tell him!’ said the old man, 
not able to utter his griefs. 

***It seems,” said [, ‘ that you believed yourselves in 
the States; now this is not so. This is British America 
~— Lower Canada.’ 

‘** Isn’t it Quaybec ?’ said he, standing full in front 
of me. 

‘“** It is Quebec; but still that is Canada.’ 

‘*** And it’s ten thousand miles from Dan!’ said the 
old fellow, whose cries were almost suffocating him. 

‘** Whisht, father, and let me talk,’ said the son; 
**do you know New Orleans »’ 

‘* * Perfectly —every street of it,’ said I, with an 
effrontery the darkness aided considerably. 

*** And how far is’t from kere 2’ 

‘** Something like thirteen or fourteen hundred miles, 
at a rough guess.’ 

*** Oh, th’ eternal villain! if I had him by the neck !” 
cried Joe, as he struck the ground a blow with his 


| blackthorn which certainly would not have improved the 
human face divine ; ‘ he towld me they were a few miles 
asunder—an easy day’s walk !’ 

««« Who said so?’ asked I. 

«The chap on Eden Quay, in Dublin, where we 
took our passage.’ ”” 


The hotels of America are famous through. 
out the whole travelling world for 
European conveniencies to a more than Eu. 
ropean extent; but here is a specimen of a 
landlord, such as never was “ raised” on this 
side the great ocean. 


‘* After a brief halt, I again resumed the road, which 
led through a close pine -forest, and, however much 
praised, was any thing but a good surface to travel on. 
‘ Charcoal,’ however, made light of such difficulties, 
and picked her steps over holes and stumps with the 
caution of a trapper, detecting with a rare instinct the 
safe ground, and never venturing on spots where any 
difficulty or danger existed. I left her to herself, and 
it was curious to see that whenever a short interval of 
better footway intervened, she would, as if to ‘ make 
play,’ as the jockeys call it, strike out in a long swinging 
canter, ‘ pulling up’ to the walk the moment the un- 
even surface admonished her to caution, 

‘* As day broke the road improved, so that I was 
able to push along at a better pace, and by breakfast. 
time I found myself at a low, poor-looking log-house, 
called ‘ Brazos.’ A picture, representing Texas as a 
young child receiving some admirable counsel from a 
very matronly lady with thirteen stars on her petticoat, 
flaunted over the door, with the motto, ‘ Filial Affec- 
tion, and Candy Flip at all hours.’ 

“ A large dull-eyed man, in a flannel pea-jacket and 
loose trousers to match, was seated in a rocking-chair 
at the door, smoking an enormous cigar, a little charmed 
circle of expectoration seeming to defend him from the 
assaults of the vulgar. A huge can of cider stood be- 
side him, and a piece of Indian corn bread. He eyed 
me with the coolest unconcern as I dismounted, nor did 
he shew the slightest sign of welcome. 

‘« « This is an inn, I believe, friend ?’ said I, saluting 
him.— I take it to be a hotel,’ said he, in a voice very 
like a yawn. 

«And the landlord —where is he ??—‘ Where he 
ought to be-—at his own door, a-smokin’ his own rear 
in’.’ 

‘* «Ts there an ostler to be found? I want to refresh 
my horse, and get some breakfast for myself too.’— 
‘ There an’t none.’ 

‘* * No help ?’?—* Never was.’ —- 

‘« ¢ That’s singular, I fancy.’—‘ No it an’t.” 

‘““« Why, what do travellers do with their cattle, 
then ?’—* There bean’t none.’ 

‘« * No cattle ??—*‘ No travellers.’ 

“* No travellers! and this the high road between 
two considerable towns !’—* It an’t.’ nd 

‘“‘« Why, surely this is the road to Austin?’— It 
an’t.’ : 

“¢ Then this is not Brazos ?’—* It be Upper Brazos. 

‘““* There are two of them, then; and the other, 
suppose, is on the Austin road ?’—He nodded. 

‘“*What a piece of business !” sighed I; ‘ and how 
far have I come astray ?’—‘ A good bit.’ 

*¢* A mile or two ?’—‘ Twenty." 

‘* € Will you be kind enough to be a little more 7 
municative, and just say where this road leads to; if} 
can join the Austin road without turning back agai 
and where ?’ L " 

‘* Had I propounded any one of these queries, it rd 
just possible I might have had an answer; but, in BY 
zeal, I outwitted myself. I drew my cheque for te 
large an amount, and consequently was refused payment 
altogether. ; 
| “Well,” said I, after a long and vain wait for e 
| answer, ‘ what am I to do with my horse? There ® 
| stable, I hope ?’—* There an’t,’ said he, with gra 
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“ * So that I can't bait my beast ?’—* No !’ 

** * Bad enough! can I have something to eat myself ? 
a cup of coffee ——’—A rude burst of laughter stopped 
me, and the flannel man actually shook with the drollery 
of his own thoughts. ‘ It bean’t Astor House, I reckon !’ 
said he, wiping his eyes. 

eh Not very like it, certainly,’ said I, smiling.— 
* What o’ that? Who says it ought to be like it 2’ 
said he; and his fishy eyes flared up, and his yellow 


cheeks grew orange with anger. ‘ I an’t very like old | 


Hickory, I s’ppose! and maybe I don’t want to be ! 
I’m a free Texan! I an’t a nigger nor a blue-nose ! 
1 an’t one of your Old Country slaves, that black King 
George’s boots, and ask leave to pay his taxes! I an’t!’ 
sk And I,’ said 1, assuming an imitation of his tone, 
for experiment’s sake; ‘1 am no lazy, rocking-chair, 


and willing to pay for his accommodation, and who will 
have it, too !'—* Will ye? Will ye, then?’ cried he, 
springing up with an agility I could not have believed 
possible ; while rushing into the hut, he reappeared 
with a long Kentucky rifle, and a bayonet a-top of it. 
‘ Ye han’t long to seek your man, if ye want a flash of 
powder | Come out into the bush and ‘see it out,’ 1 
say ! 

** The tone of this challenge was too insulting not to 
eall for at least the semblance of acceptance, and so, 
fastening my mare to a huge staple beside the door, I 
unslung my rifle, and cried, ‘Come along, my friend, 
I’m quite ready for you!’ 

“Nothing daunted at my apparent willingness, he 
threw back the hammer of his lock, and said, ‘ Hark 
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ye, young un’! You can't give me a cap or two? 
mine are considerable rusty |’ 

‘* The request was rather singular, but its oddity was 
its success; and so, opening a small case in the stock 
of my rifle, I gave him some. 

“* Ah, them’s real chaps—the true ‘ tin jackets,’ as 
we used to say at St. Louis!’ cried he; his tongue 
seeming wonderfully loosened by the theme. ‘ Now, 
lad, let’s see if one of your bullets fit this bore; she’s 
a heavy one, and carries twenty to the pound; and I've 
nothing in her now but some loose chips of iron for the 
bears.’ 

** Loose chips of iron for the bears! thought I; did 
ever mortal hear such a barbarian! ‘ You don't fancy, 
friend, I came here to supply you with lead and powder, 


ex : | to be used upon myself, too! 1 supposed when you 
whittling, tobacco-chewing Texan; but a traveller, able | 





asked me to come out into the bush, that you had every 
thing a gentleman ought to have for such a purpose.’ 

*** Well, I never seed the like of that!’ exclaimed he, 
striking the ground with the butt end of his piece. ‘ If 
we don’t stand at four guns’ length - * We'll do 
no such thing, friend,’ said I, shouldering my piece, 
and advancing towards him. ‘1 never meant to offend 
you; nor have you any object in wounding, mayhap 
killing, me. Let me have something to eat; I'll pay 
for it freely, and go my ways.’ 

** * What on airth is it, eh?’ said he, looking puzzled. 
‘ Why that’s one of Colt's rifles! you'd have picked 
me down at two hundred yards, sure as my name is 
Gabriel !’—‘ I know it!’ said I, coolly; ‘ and how 
much the better or the happier should | have been, had 
I done so?’”’ 
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PROGRESS OF THE POPE’S RESTORATION. 


Pius [X. has been gradually resuming the exer- 
cise of his authority in the holy city, the French 
army continuing to support it in every (appa- 
rently) possible way. 

On the 21st of July, General Oudinot thus re- 
plied to Cardinal Tosti, on the occasion of that 
prelate expressing the thanks of the College of 
Cardinals to him, on the threshold of the Basilica 
of the Vatican, during the solemnities celebrated 
fur the restoration of the Pope’s temporal power. 


‘‘ Eminence, while personifying in me the army I 
command, you render me a signal honour; but you 
attribute to me a much too important part in the 
happy event which has been accomplished. The restora- 
tion of the temporal power of the Holy Father is the 








On the 17th the Pope issued the following pro- 
clamation : 

‘ Pivs P.P. 1X. 10 HIS BELOVED sUnJsECTS. 

‘* The Almighty has raised his hand and commanded 
the tempestuous waters of anarchy and impiety to stop. 
He has guided Catholic armies in sustaining the rights 
—unanimously agreed on—of the common faith, of the 
Holy See, and of our sovereignty. Eternal praises be 
given to Him who, in the midst of his ire, has not for- 
gotten clemency. 

‘* Beloved subjects, in the whirlwind of such disastrous 
vicissitudes, our heart has deplored the evils which have 
fallen on the Church, on religion, and on you; but it 


_ has never forgotten the love which it has borne to you, 


and which it will ever bear. We hail with satisfaction 


_ the day when we are to return amongst you. We will 


work of all France. We soldiers have only been the | 


instruments of a holy and generous cause. To our Go- 
vernment all the merit of this enterprise is due, and to 
Divine Providence we owe its success. We have never 
doubted the sympathy of the Romans for our France ; 
and, although the entrance to this beautiful city was 
disputed to us, we knew perfectly well that it was under 
an oppressive and foreign yoke. From the instant you 
have been freed from this tyranny, when you have been 
able to manifest your sentiments, you gave free vent to 
your respect for the Holy Father and for religion. I 
have received numerous addresses and warm manifesta- 
tions demanding the return of his Holiness. In hoist- 
ing to-day the Pontifical flag on the Castle of St. Angelo, 
we only satisfy our private wishes and those of the whole 


Catholic world. The services which the French army | 


has been able to render to religion and social order are 
now fully compensated. Our ambition is satisfied, since 
we have obtained the confidence of your fellow-country - 
men, as well as the sympathy and esteem of the Catholic 
populations. You finished your speech with the ery of 


‘ Long live France!’ I shall terminate thus, ‘Long live | 
| in the Roman Journal : 


religion and the Holy Father!” 


return with the most lively desire to bear to you com- 
fort and consolation, and with the intention of occupying 
ourselves, with all our strength, for your good—apply- 
ing serious remedies to grave evils, consoling our good 
subjects, who, whilst they expect from us such institu- 
tions as will satisfy their wants, desire, as we desire, 
sufficient guarantees to be established for the indepen- 
dence of the High Pontificate, so necessary for the re- 
pose of the Catholic world. 

‘* Without delay, for the reorganisation of public af- 
fairs we are about to name a commission, which, fur- 
nished with full powers, and aided by a ministry, will 
regulate the government of the state. 

** May the blessing of God, which we have ever im- 
plored, even when distant from you, and which to-day 
with greater fervour we implore, light upon you; and 
for the greater comfort of our soul we hope that all 
those who at present are unable to enjoy the fruits of 
their treason may be convinced of their errors, and be 
also entitled to consideration and mercy by a speedy and 
sincere repentance. 


‘* Gaeta, July 17, 1549. ‘* Psus P.P. (X.."" 
On the 21st the following documents appeared 
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‘« Expeditionary Corps of the Mediterranean, 
‘* Head Quarters of Rome, July 18. 


“ Monsignor—The ordinary course of justice has 
been interrupted for some months. The ordinance of 
the General Commissioner of Grace and Justice was 
intended to remedy that state of things, equally injuri- 
ous to the interests of the Roman population, and those 


of public morality. His Holiness alone has the right of | 


fixing the limits of the jurisdiction, and I could only 
adopt very temporary measures, in order to leave full 
liberty of action to the administration which the Holy 
Father will speedily institute. It has been, moreover, 
agreed that cases belonging to the Ecclesiastical Tri- 
bunals should be reserved. It hence follows, Monsignor, 
that the rights of your jurisdiction cannot be attacked, 
and I will be the first to defend them against any en- 
croachments that may be attempted. 
* The General-in-chief, OUDINOT DE REGGIO, 
“To the Vicegerent of Rome.” 


**The General-in-chief, considering the importance 
of ascertaining the real situation of the public libraries, 
and the spoliation that might have been committed to 
their prejudice, decrees :—Art. 1, A commission is in- 
stituted to examine and report on the present state of 
the libraries belonging to the great establishments of 
Rome. Art. 2. The following persons are named mem- 
bers of that commission :—Messrs. Marino, Prefect of 
the Apostolical Records ; Commander Visconti, Keeper 
of the Ancient Documents ; Legot, Secretary and Li- 
brarian tothe Academy of France ; Castellini, Professor 
of the University. 

** Rome, July 21.” 


The Giornale di Roma of the Ist August an- 
nounced the arrival there of Cardinals Della 
Genga Sermattei, Vannicelli Casoni, and Altieri, 
whom his Holiness the Pope had named members 
of the Commission of Government. General 
Qudinot addressed the following general order of 
the day, defining the present situation :— 


* GENERAL ORDER, 

“For the purpose of organising with the greatest 
possible speed the different services of the state, the 
Sovereign Pontitf has named a Governmental Commis- 
sion, Which is charged with the composition of a minis- 
try, and which has established its residence at the Qui- 
rinal, The members of that Commission are their Emi- 
uences Cardinals della Genga, Vannicelli, and Altieri. 

“The high functions his Holiness has conferred on the 
Governmental Commission enables the General-in-chief 
to restore to the Pontifical Government the powers 
which the events of war had in part united with the 
military command. 

“From this day, therefore, the Holy Father, or his 
representatives, take back the entire administration of 
the country. 

**Public security remains, nevertheless, under the 
special guarantee of the French army. The Governor 
ot Rome continues to exercise in the capital all the 
authority required by the exceptional military situation 
established by the decree of the 4th of July. — 

“The Roman troops that are in the provinces occu- 
pied by the French army remain under the superior 
orders of the General-in-chief. 


** Charged with restoring social erder in the Pontifical 


States, the army retains therein all the means of action 
Which are necessary for the accomplishment of the great 
inission that France has entrusted to it in the double 
interest of the Roman people and the te mporal authority 
of the Sovereign Pontiff. 
“ The General-in-chief, Ovptsor pe ReGaro. 
** Rome, Aug, 3." 


_ The Commission immediately published the 
following manifesto : ‘ 
* The Government Commission of Stat 


f his Holi ; te, in the name 
0 ‘ as me Pins rl 7 * 
us Holiness Pope Pius 1X., happily reigning, to all 


his subjects of his t iuporal dominions :— 


} 
| 











“ Divine Providence has delivered the people of the 
whole Pontifical State, and especially those of the ¢j 
of Rome, the seat and centre of our most holy relic; 
from the tempestuous whirlwind of the blindest and 
most wicked passions, by the invincible and rlorions arn 
of the Catholic forces. Therefore, the Holy Father 
faithful to his promise, announced by his venerated Motu. 
proprio, given at Gaeta on the 17th of last month, sends 
us now among you with full powers, in order to repgi 
by the best means, and as soon as possible, the serious 
evils produced by anarchy and the despotism of a fey 
men, Our first care shall be that religion and morality 
be respected by all as the basis and foundation of every 
social bond, that justice have its full and regular course 
for every one distinctly, and that the administration of 
public matters may receive the organisation and improve. 
ment which are so necessary after the unworthy mis- 
rule exercised by demagogues without sense or name, 
To obtain these very important results, we shall seek 
the advice of persons distinguished for their intelligence 
and zeal, and for the general confidence they enjoy, 
which contributes so much to the success of affairs, ‘The 
regular order of matters requires that there shall be 
called to the direction of each Ministry men of integrity 
and experience in the branch to which they are to de- 
vote their attention with the greatest alacrity ; there- 
fore, we shall name without delay those who shall direct 
the affairs of the Interior and Police, those of Justice, 
Finance, and Arms, as well as Public Works and Com- 
merce ; while Foreign Affairs shall remain in the hands 
of the Most Eminent Cardinal Pro-Secretary of State, 
who, during his absence, shall have a substitute at Rome 
for ordinary matters. Thus may, as we hope, confidence 
be restored among every class and order of persons, 
while the Holy Father, in his really beneficent mind, is 
considering the means of granting such improvements 
and institutions as are compatible with his most elevated 
dignity and power of Supreme Pontiff, with the nature 
of this State, the preservation of which interests the 
whole Catholic world, and with the real wants of his 
beloved subjects. 

“‘ Rome, from our residence of the Quirinal Palace, 
August 1. 

“G. Cardinal DeLta GENGA SERMATTEL 
“L, Cardinal VANNICELLI CASONI. 
“ L, Cardinal ALTIERI.” 


They also issued a decree relative to the paper 
circulation, which made a great sensation, The 
meaning of it is, that the Papal Government re 
cognises all the paper money issued by the Pope, 
and 600,000 dollars put into circulation imme- 
diately after his departure ; and that it reduces 
by 35 per cent all the notes since issued by the 
Republic. ‘The decree is as follows :— 


“The nullity of the laws and acts of the so-called Pro- 
visional and Republican Governments would have o 
itself rendered null and void the paper money placed by 
them in circulation for the purpose of sustaining thet 
usurpation, and prolonging their idle and fatal resist 
ance. 

“ Still the mind of the Holy Father, profoundly moved 
hy the losses which might fall on honest citizens, 
the ruin that migbt come on worthy families, and espe- 
cially those of the poorest and most indigent class. but 
still having in view the necessity of conciliating the in 
terests of commerce, has thought proper to decree # 
follows :— , 

“Art. 1. Remains confirmed—and, consequently, # 
will continue its due circulation—all the papeT mone} 
to the letter O, of which his Holiness had autho 
the emission. . 

‘2. All the other bonds and notes of the Republisst 
and Provisional Governments shall be acknowledged 
the rate of 65 per cent of their nominal value. aie 

**3. The Government will provide as soon as eel 
for the withdrawal of the bonds, and their being ¢ i. 
to notes of a more regular form, for the purpose © 


spiring greater confidence in the public and i 
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cial affairs. The Government will at the same time 
make every effort to substitute a metallic currency for 
such part as may not cause great sacrifices, 

#4, The paper money issued by provinces or districts 
may continue its course in the respective localities, but 
without any guarantee on the part of the Government. 

“ Cardinal DELLA GENGA. 
“Cardinal VANNICELLI. 
“ Cardinal ALTIERI. 

** Rome, from our residence in the Quirinal, Aug. 3.” 


The following order has been issued in reference 
to the public offices :— 


‘“‘For the purpose of duly providing for the regular 
course of civil, criminal, and administrative justice, it is 
ordered as follows :— 

“Art. 1. All laws and regulations relative to public 
employes emanating since the 16th of November, 1848, 
are null and void, 

**2. The renewal of mortgage inscriptions remain 
suspended until further orders. 

‘* 3. The Pontifical tribunals existing previous to 
that period are renewed, and all arising from the illegi- 
timate power are dissolved. 

* 4, All servants dismissed for refusing to act under 
the late Government are restored to their posts as they 
existed on the 16th of November, 1848; and all those 
who were promoted return in like manner to their ori- 
ginal destination. 

“5. A council will be formed for the purpose of 
examining into the character and conduct of public 
employés in every branch until the definitive pleasure 
of the Sovereign respecting them be made known. 

** 6. All provincial municipalities are for the present 
dissolved, and the presidents of the communal depart- 
ments will provide temporarily for the public wants, 

“ Cardinal DELLA GENGA. 
“* VANNICELLI. 
“ ALTIERI, 

** Rome, from our residence in the Quirinal Palace, 

August 3.” 





OPENING OF THE CHURCH OF THE IMMA- 
CULATE CONCEPTION, FARM STREET, 
LONDON. 


Tuis church was opened with solemn Mass, 
coram Pontifice, on the 31st of July. The posi- 
tion and form of the site are greatly against the 
general design of the building, but they have 
been got over by the architect, Mr. Scoles, with 
considerable skill, and the church is really beau- 
tiful. It has no sereen, and the chancel decora- 
tions (by Mr. Bulmer) are thus distinctly visible. 
They are more chaste and subdued in tone than 
is common with some of our modern Gothic de- 
corations, and, to our taste, more satisfactory. 
The contessionals are, we have little doubt, the 
best constructed in England ; and, instead of an 
eye-sore, are pleasing features in the church ; 
and what is better still, are ventilated and large, 
and consequently healthy. 

The Right Rev. Drs. Wiseman, Wareing, and 
Brown (ot Wales), were present,and many clergy. 
Dr. Wiseman preached in the morning, and Dr. 
Brown in the evening. On the following Sun- 
day, Father Faber, of the Oratory, preached in 
the morning, and Mr. Oakeley in the evening. 





——- 


CLAPHAM—THE REDEMPTORISTsS, 


On Thursday, the 2d ult., took place the cere- 
niony of laying the fuundation-stone of the church 
about to be erected by the a pag, Ege and 
Fathers, under the patronage of our Lady of Vic- 
tories and St. Alphonsus Liguori, on ground cou- 
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tiguous to the house occupied by them in Park- 
road, Clapham. 

A large tent and a temporary altar were erecte:! 
for the occasion. About halt-past eleven o'clock 
the Right Rev. Dr. Wiseman, attended by a num- 
ber of the clergy if procession, commenced the 
ceremony according tu the forms prescribed by 
the Ponti Romanum. Having blessed the 


holy water and the stone, recited the Litany of 


the Saints, and ~~ a bottle containing the 
several coins of the realm, and a document de- 
scribing the several particulars, he fixed the 
stone in its resting-place. He then, accompanicd 
by the clergy in processional order, went round 
the foundations of the church, blessing them and 
sprinkling them with holy water. Having re- 
turned to the altar, he han a brief address, ex- 
planatory of the various parts of the ceremony 
which he had just performed, He alluded to 
the blessings that had been promised in the 
Church's name to all who should partake in this 
good work, whether by aiding it with their purse 
or actually assisting in the erection. He exhorted 
the workmen, many of whom he saw present, 
who were to assist in its erection, to remember 
that the blessing of God had been that day called 
down upon them, by the solemn prayers of the 
Church, and that the work which they were about 
to be engaged in was the work of God ; he trusted, 
therefore, that they would conduct themselves 
with propriety ; that no quarrelling, no improper 
language or conduct should be witnessed among 
them during its erection. 

His lordship concluded by appealing warmly 
to the charity of the Catholics to aid in this good 
work the holy men who had come from a foreign 
country to plant again the blessings of the true 
religion in this our country. 

After the Pontifical Benediction, High Mass 
commenced, 

The church, a Gothic one, large and handsome, 
is to be built by Mr. Wardell. 


ST. MARY'S CHURCH, BURNLEY. 


Tus large and striking church was opened on 
the 2d August by the Right Rev. Drs. Brown 
and Sharples. It is 164 fect long inside, 58 wide 
in the nave, and 85 at the transepts, and will ac- 
commodate more than 1200 persons. Mr. Had- 
field, of Sheffield, is the architect; and the deco- 
rations, as far as completed, are by Mr. Bulmer. 
We shall rejoice to hear that all that yet remains 
to be done 1s finished as satisfactorily as what is 
already accomplished, 


PROFESSORS APPOINTED TO THE IRISH 
COLLEGES. 
QUEEN'S COLLBGE, BELFAST. 


Tue Greek Language.—Rev. Frederic H. Ringwood, 
formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin, Senior 
Moderator in Classics and kthics at the degree exami- 
nation in 1837, Berkely Professor of Gireek in the Uni 
versity of Dublin, editor of “ A Selection from the Ke- 
mains of Theocritus, Bion, and Moschoa,” 

The Latin Language.—C. Macdouall, formerly I’ro- 
feasor Elect of Oriental Languages in the University of 
Edinburgh; author of an “ Inaugural Lecture on the 
Study of the Oriental Languages,” and of a Critical 
Essay on a work of Albertus Van Hengel. 

History and English Literature.—CGeorge L. Craik, 
LL.D., editor and one of the principal writers of the 


* Pictorial History of England ;” author of the * Pur- 
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suit of Knowledge under Difticulties,”’ “* The New Zea- 
landers,” “‘ Sketches of the History of Learning and 
Literature in England,” ‘* Spenser and his Poetry,” 
“* Bacon, his Writings and Philosophy,” ‘‘ The Romance 
of the Peerage,” and other works. 

Logic and Metaphysics.—Robert Blakey, A.M., au- 
thor of “An Essay on Logic,” “ A History of the Phi- 
losophy of Mind,” and other works. 

Mathematics.—W. Parkinson Wilson, B.A, Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Senior Wrangler 
and Senior Smith's Prizeman at the degree examination 
in 1847. 

Natural Philosophy.—J. Stavelley, LL.D., M.R.1LA. 
Science Gold Medallist of Trinity College, Dublin ; late 
Professor of Natural Phi y in the Royal Belfast 
Institution; author ef Original Scientific Memoirs in 
the ** Transactions” of the Royal Irish Academy. 

Chemistry.--Thomas Andrews, M.D.,F.R.S., M.R.LA., 
Vice-President of Queen’s College, Belfast. 

Anatomy and Physiology.—Alexander Carte, M.D. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland, 
late Demonstrator of Anatomy in Trinity College, and 
Conservator of the Museum in the College of Surgeons 
in Ireland. 

Natural History.—George Dickin, M.D., Lecturer on 
Zoology and Botany in the University and King’s Col- 
lege of Aberdeen ; author of numerous contributions to 
botanical science, published in various scientific periodi- 
cals. 

Modern Languages.— M. T. Frings, Ph. D., formerly 
Professor of the French Language and Literature in the 
Grauen Kloster, and Friedrich Wilhelm Gymnasia, at 
Berlin; author of a Grammar of the French language 
for the use of Germans, and other educational works, 

Mineralogy and Geology.—F. M‘Coy, author of a 
work on the fossils of carboniferous limestone of Ireland, 
and on the Irish silurian system. 

Jurisprudence and Political Economy.—W. Neilson 
Hancock, LL.D., barrister-at-law, Archbishop Whate- 
ly’s Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Dublin, and author of various lectures and essays on 
political economy. 

English Law.—Echlin Molyneux, barrister-at-law, 
Professor of Equity to the Dublin Law Institute. 

Civil Engineering.—John Godwin, C.E., engineer to 
the Ulster, the Belfast and County Down, and other 
railway companies. 

Agriculture.—John F. Hodges, M.D., late Professor 
of Chemistry to the Royal Belfast Institution. 








The Irish Language.—John O'Donovan, M.R.I.A., | 


author of an Irish Grammar, and editor of various works 
published by the Archeological Society. 

Practice of Medicine. —John C. Ferguson, M.D., 
late Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine to 
the King and Queen's College of Physicians ; Physi- 
cian in ordinary to Sir P. Dunn’s Hospital. 

Practice of Surgery.—Alexander Gordon, M.D., late 
Professor of Surgery in the Royal Belfast Institution. 

Materia Medica.—Thomas O'Meara, M.D., formerly 
University Medical Scholar, University of London. 

Midwifery.—William Burden, M.D. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE, CORK. 
The Greek Language,—John Ryall, LL.D., Vice- 
President of the Queen’s College, Cork. 


_the Latin Language.—Bunnell Lewis, M.A., Fellow 
of the University of London. 


History and English Literature.—Rev. Charles Dar- | 


ley, A.M. 
_ Logic and Metaphysies.—George Sydney Read, M.A., 
Fellow of St. Mary Hall, Oxford. 
Mathematies.—George Boole, author of numerous 
memoirs on mathematical subjects published in the 
mG ambridge Mathematical Journal.” 
_ Natural Philosophy.—George Frederick Shaw, A.M., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Chemistry.—J. Blyth, M.D., late Professor of Che- 
mistry in the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester. 
Anatomy and Physiclogy.—Hugh Carlisle, M.D, 


| 


| 


' 


Natural History.—William Hinks, LL.D., former| 
Professor in the Manchester College, York. y 

Modern Languages.—Raymond de Vericour, fi 
Professor in the University of Paris; author of “ Milton 
et la Poésie Epique,” “ Rapport sur les Instituts dy 
Fellenburg,” a work on “ Modern French Literature,” 
Translation of Guizot’s “ Civilisation of Europe.” 

Mineralogy and Geology.—James Nicol, Secretary 
to the Geological Soeiety of London, author of Prize 
Essays on the Geology of Peeblesshire and Roxburgh. 
shire, of a “ History of Iceland, Greenland, and the 


| Feroe Islands, with an account of their Natural His- 


tory,” a “ Treatise on Mineralogy,” and other works. 

Jurisprudence and Political Economy.—R. Horner 
Mills, A.B., late Professor of Political Economy in the 
Glasgow Commercial College. 

English Law.—Francis A. Walsh, barrister-at-law, 

Civil Engineering.—C. B. Lane, A.B., Fellow of the 
Royal Institute ot Civil Engineers of London, late 
Resident Engineer to the Birmingham and Oxford 
Railway. 

Agriculture—Edmund Murphy, B.A., editor of“ The 
Agricultural and Industrial Journal.” 

The Irish Language.—Owen Connellan, translator of 
“The Annals of the Four Masters,” and author of an 
Irish Grammar. ; 

Practice of Medicine.—D. C. O'Connor, M.D. 

Surgery.—Denis B. Bullen, M.D. one of the Sur- 
geons to the North Infirmary, Cork, 

Materia Medica.—A. Fleming, M.D. 

Midwifery.—J. A. Harvey, M.D. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 


The Greek Language.— William Edward Hearn, Seho- 
lar of T.C.D, 

The Latin Language.— William Nesbitt, formerly 
Scholar of T.C.D. 

History and English Literature.—Edward Berwick, 
Vice-President of Queen’s College, Galway. 

Logic and Metaphysics.—Thomas William Moffatt, 
Head Master of the Classical Department of the Royal 
Academical Institution, Belfast. 

Mathematics. —Michael Roberts, Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity College, Dublin ; author of “‘ Mathematical Me- 
moirs communicated to the Academy of Science of 
Paris.” 

Natural Philosophy.—John Muleahy, A.B., of the 
University of Dublin, obtained the gold medal in 182%. 

Chemistry.—E. Ronalds, M.D., Lecturer on Chemis- 
try in the Middlesex Hospital ; editor of “‘ Knapp’s Ap- 
plied Chemistry,” and of the “Journal of the Chemical 
Society.” 

Anatomy and Physiology. — Croker King, M. D. 


| M.R.LA.; Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, 


Ireland, Professor of Anatomy to the Royal Dublin 
Society. 

Natural History.—A. G. Melville, M.D. ; formerly 
Demonstrator of Anatomy to the University of Dublin. 

Modern Languages.—A. Bensbach, graduate In meé- 
dicine of the University of Heidelberg ; author of & 
Sketch of German Literature, Xe. 

Mineralogy and Geology.—William King, late eu 
rator of the Newcastle Museum, and Lecturer on Geo- 
logy. 

Jurisprudence and Political Economy.—Denis Caul- 
field Heron, barrister-at-law. 

English Law.—Hugh Law, barrister-at-law. 

Civil Engineering.—Thomas Deane, of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge. : 

Agriculture.—Thomas Skilling, formerly Agriculturist 
to the Board of Education, Principal and Manager ds 
School of Agriculture, at Ardtry, near Galway. 

Irish Language—Cornelius Mahony. 

Practice of Medicine.—N. Colahan, M.D. 

Surgery.—James V. Browne, M.D., Member of the 


| College of Surgeons of Ireland, A.B. T.C.D. 


Materia Medica.—-Simon M‘Coy, M.D., Lecturer 
the Theory and Practice of Surgery, and Examiner in 
Materia Medica in the Royal College of Surgeons. 
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LIST OF OFPICE-BEARERS IN THE QUEEN'S 
COLLEGES, 


Queen’s College, Belfast.—Registrar, W. 'T’. C. Allen ; 
Librarian, James M‘Adam ; Bursar, Alexander Dickey. 

Queen's College, Cork.—Registrar, Francis Albani ; 
Librarian, Henry Hennessey; Bursar, Edward Fitz- 
gerald, 

Queen's College, Galway.—Registrar, Bernard O’ Pla- 
herty ; Librarian, James Hardiman ; Bursar, P. G. Fitz- 
gerald. 





EXTRAORDINARY AFFAIR AT MACAO. 
(From the Overland China Mail.) 


Fripay, June the 8th, was expected to be a gay day 
at Macao, and a large concourse had assembled to wit- 
ness the regatta, when other events of a more serious 
nature superseded all interest in it. 

Mr. James Summers, teacher in the Colonial Chap- 
lain’s school at Hongkong, arrived in the Canton 
steamer at Macao on Thursday afternoon, shortly after 
five o’clock. On coming on shore he proceeded to 
Senate Square, where the procession of Corpus Christi 
was passing, the whole concourse of people, including 
Protestant spectators, being uncovered, except Mr. Sum- 
mers, who, when warned both by his own countrymen 
and by a priest, having declined the alternative of with- 
drawing, naturally attracted particular attention, and 
became the object of indignant remark to the people 
engaged in the ceremony. 

The thing coming to the notice of the Colonial Secre- 
tary, he acquainted the Governor (Senhor do Amaral), 
who sent an orde to request Mr. Summers 
to take his hat off. This he did, but immediately placed 
it more firmly on his head ; and as he could not speak 
the language, looked defiance at the soldier, who reported 
the circumstance to the Governor. His Excellency 
thereupon ordered that Mr. Summers, who still remained 
among the crowd, should be arrested and taken to the 
guard-house, which was done accordingly. 

The room where he was put and kept all night is the 
one upstairs usually occupied by the officer on duty, 
and faces the Praya Grande. Whilst there Mr. Sum- 
mers addressed the Governor as follows :— 

“Thursday, June 7. 

“To his Excellency the Governor of Macao.—Being 
a stranger in Macao, and being unacquainted with the 
customs of Protestants in Roman Catholic countries, 
either of conforming to their ceremonies or retiring from 
the street in which they were being performed, and 
being, as a Protestant, unable to perform any act of 
reverence to the Host, I kept on my hat; but had I 
known the custom of keeping away, I should have done 
so, and so kept myself out of this place, from which I 
pray you to release me.—I am, your Excellency, your 
respectful and obedient servant, J. SUMMERS.” — 

We are not aware that any notice was taken of this 
note ; but next morning the writer was delivered over 
to the Judge, who, at the end of the interview, ordered 
Mr. Summers to be taken to the Salla Livre, or Free 
Hall of the Civil Prison, to await the proceedings of the 
Attorney-General. : ; 

As a very mistaken notion prevails respecting the 
place of confinement, it may be proper here to state, fron 
personal inspection, that it is distinct from the common 
prison, into which it has been believed, on his own as- 
surance, Mr. Summers was thrown. An outside flight 


of twenty steps conducts to an upper story, divided, — 
half-way to the ceiling, by a slight wooden partition, | 


into two apartments, the inner of which, occupied by 
Mr. Summers, measures 24 feet by 16, having three 
large windows without bars, looking to the courtyard 
and the public street. Its furniture consists of six arm- 
chairs, such as the Governor himself sits upon, and two 
tables, with a sleeping berth boarded off. The outer 
apartment, to which Mr. Summers had free access, 
measures 33 feet by 16, the entire stretch being 57 feet. 
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To this place Mr. Summers was brought about ten 
o'clock on Friday forenoon ; and both the windows and 
front door, as usual, being open, Mr. Summers, after 
sitting a few minutes, jumped up from his seat, put his 
hat on his head, and ran down stairs to the street-door, 
which was also open. There he was stopped by the 
sentry, though, had he been a little more deliberate, he 
might perhaps have effected his escape. Having been 
brought back, he made the gaoler understand that he 
had got no breakfast, and that functionary therefore pro- 
vided for him a repast, consisting of roast fowl, pota- 
toes, bread, and tea. Whilst it was preparing, Mr. 
Summers having observed Mr. Mancel Pereira, the Pro- 
curador or Chinese Magistrate, passing, called him, and 
descended to the street-door for the purpose of having 
a letter sent on board the Canton to Captain Staveley, 
who had been his fellow-passenger from Hongkong. 
This Mr. Pereira undertook to do, and must have lost 
no time about it, for Captain Staveley arrived as Mr. 
Summers had finished breakfast. 

The interview with Captain Staveley may have lasted 
ten minutes ; and after it was over, Mr. Summers wrote 
the following appeal to Mr. P. S. Forbes ; 


‘* Friday, June 8, 1849. 
** Dear Sir,—Hearing that you are American cousul 
in Macao, I take the liberty to write « line to you, as 
the English have no consul here, beseeching your inter- 
cession with the Governor for my release from this 
place, I live in Hongkong with her Majesty's chaplain, 
the Rev. V. Stanton, and I came here in the Canton 
yesterday evening, and, through ignorance, 
through & street in which the procession of the Host 
was moving; and as 1 am a Protestant, I did not pay 
any reverence to it; but had I known their strictness 
on this point, I would not have entered the street. The 
Governor ordered me to the guard-house, in which I 
remained all night, and this morning they have brought 
me to the common jail, having kept me without food or 
other convenience twenty hours, which, considering the 
ignorance on my part, or, 1 may say, inadvertence, in 
turning into the street—for I had just come on shore, 
and was entirely unacquainted with the place—should 
be sufficient punishment. If I could be brought before 
a court of justice and explain the whole, and apologise 
for the offence it gave, I cannot think they would keep 
me here. If you would kindly do what is in your power 
for me I should ever feel greatly obliged. I am known 
to the American consul at Canton, Dr, Parker. 
** With an apology for the liberty I take,—I remain, 
dear sir, your obedicnt humble servant, 
* James Summerns. 
‘« Please to excuse the paper, &c. 
“To — Forbes, Esq., American Consul in Macao.’ 


We believe this letter was seen by Captains Keppel 
and Troubridge, and may have accelerated their exer- 
tions for the release of Mr. Summers; for they were 
then, and may be even now, unaware that it was written 
after an ample breakfast, and that the place of confine- 
ment was not the common prison. — 

Upon receipt of Mr. Summers's letter, Captain Stave- 
ley met Captains Keppel and Troubridge, and these 
three officers comeing, | gr semen to the Governor's 
to demand the release of Mr. Summers. The Governor, 
addressing Captain Keppel, said, ‘‘ My dear captain, do 
you ask the liberation of this person as a favour’ for if 
30, I shall immediately take the responsibility of using 
my influence with the judge.” To which Captain Kep- 
pel replied, that he did not ask it as a favour, but de- 
manded it as a right. ‘‘Then,’’ said the Governor, 
‘you consider me in the wrong?” * Yes,”’ was the 
reply. ‘* That,” rejoined the Governor, * is a point for 
my sovereign to determine ;’ and seeing the position 
taken up, he added, that Mr. Summers must be consi- 
dered as being in the hands of the constituted authori- 
ties, to be dealt with according to the law of the eoun- 
try. Captains Keppel, Troubridge, and Staveley then 
withdrew ; and shortly afterwards the following official 
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letter was sent to the Governor, dated on board the 
Meander, though, from the distance at which that ves- 
sel was anchored, and the short time that had elapsed, 
it must have been written within a few doors of Govern- 
ment House : 


‘*H.B.M.S. Meander, Macao Roads, June 8, 1849. 
‘* Sir,—As I understand from the personal interview 
I have just had with your Excellency in the presence of 
Captain Troubridge of H.B.M.S. Amazon, and Captain 
Staveley, A.D.C. to the Major-General commanding the 
troops at Hong Kong, that Mr. Summers, a British 
subject, resident of Hong Kong, has been put in the 
common jail by your Excellency’s order, for not taking 
off his hat in obedience to your order, conveyed by a 
soldier, on the occasion of the Host passing, and your 
Excellency having entirely separated the supposed of- 
fence from any religious aspect, by distinctly stating 
that he was committed to jail for not obeying your order 
to take his hat off, I deem it my duty as Senior Naval 
Officer of her Britannic Majesty’s Ships in China, to 
demand his immediate release, and a full explanation of 
the circumstances which led to his imprisonment, for 
the information of her Britannic Majesty’s Government. 
I have, &c. Henry Keppet, 
‘* Captain and Senior Nayal Officer.’’ 


This was immediately acknowledged in a note from 
Senhor de Amaral. This interview and correspond- 
ence must have taken place before one o’clock, as 
shortly after that hour the Governor went in his barge, 
as arranged, to the U.S. ship Plymouth, anchored about 
three miles off, for the purpose of witnessing the regatta, 
of which his Excellency was patron. 

In less than three hours afterwards, a strong body of 
marines and seamen, fully armed, was landed at the 
Governor’s wharf. Captain Keppel, who was on board 
the Canton steamer, as one of the umpires of the race 
then going on, observing the boats of the squadron on 
their way, hastily deputed a friend to act for him, and 
went ashore with Captain Staveley. They arrived about 
the same time as the first man-of-war’s boat, but from 
the arrangements for a surprise already made on shore, 
it was considered unnecessary to wait for additional 
force, and the detachment was forthwith put under the 
orders of Captain Staveley, who, instead of proceeding 
by the Governor’s Lane towards Senate Square, con- 
ducted the men through an uninhabited dwelling-house, 
the doors of which had been opened for the purpose by 
direction of Mr. Patrick Stewart. Thus the party got 
safely into Rua de Sé, at a bend in the street leading 
to, and about eighty paces from, the Senate House, in 
front of which a sentry, a stripling of nineteen, was 
walking with fixed bayonet, but unloaded musket. Hear- 
ing the sound of footsteps, he turned round, and was 
in the act of biting the end of a cartridge, with the in- 
tention of loading, when the party rushed upon him, 
wrenched off his bayonet, having the keys of the am- 
munition-box attached, and by a blow on the arm, 
compelled him to drop his musket. Captain Staveley 
then called out, “‘ Don’t kill the poor man!’ and he 
was released. His assailants turned into the lobby of 
the Senate House, and fired up the staircase and at the 
roof, where thirteen distinct marks of shots are to be 
seen, besides one space in the wall where the lime is 
so much broken that the individual shots there cannot 
be counted. One ball fired upwards pierced the roof, 
and passing through the Salla de Entrada, or entrance- 
hall of the Senate Chamber, upstairs, lodged in the 
wall ofthat room. Fortunately no one was in the room 
or on the stairs at the time; but in the courtyard be- 
hind, Private Roque Barrache was standing at the door 
of the armourer’s shop, talking to that person about the 

repair of a buckle. The place is right in front of the 
second flight of steps, which, however, screen the view 
from the lobby. The soldier had just come off guard 
at one of the forts, and still wore his cap and jacket, 
but was without arms. Alarmed by the firing, he, with 
the armourer, ran to a gate opening to the yard, and 








being thus visible from below, was fired at and thet 
through the chest. He staggered backwards to the 
yard, where he fell, and immediately expired. 

The sentry at the street-gate heard the firing, ang 
observing one party with fixed bayonets ap ing, 
and another behind loading their muskets, gave the 
alarm to the corporal’s guard of six men, who had just 
finished dinner. The sentry’s musket being unloaded, 
he presented his bayonet, but was immediately sur. 
rounded and disarmed. The corporal, on the first 
alarm, went to the gate, and seeing the marines ap. 
proaching, ran for his arms to the guard-house, where 
the men were taking a siesta after dinner. The ma. 
rines having by this time encountered the sentry, the 
corporal hurried upstairs to secure the door of the 
Salla Livre, which, as has been already stated, gene. 
rally stands open. In the outer apartment he observed 
Mr. Summers with his hat on, and his traps at hand, 
apparently ready for a start. He (Summers) rushed 
upon the corporal while in the act of shutting the door, 
grasped him by the throat, and attempted to pull him 
down; and so far succeeded as to prevent the door 
being bolted. It was then pushed open from the out- 
side, and several shots were fired into the room, leaving 
six marks on the walls, and narrowly missing the gaoler 
as he retreated into his own house. (The gaoler’s mis- 
fortunes, however, did not end here, for his daughter 
in her alarm fell over a window, and is now in a dying 
state.) The corporal escaped the danger, from being 
warned by a person who, through a loophole of an 
inner room, cried out that the marines were raising 
their muskets, and about to fire. 

A person dressed in a white jacket, supposed from 
the description to have been Captain Staveley, took Mr. 
Summers by the arm and led him away. ; 

The Governor of Macao, as already stated, being 
patron of the races, and having no reason to believe 
that aggressive measures would be adopted—least of all 
in his absence—had, shortly after one o’clock, in sight 
of Captain Keppel and other officers, proceeded on 
board the American flag-ship Plymouth, lying about 
three miles out. Information of what had taken place 
reached him through his aide-de-camp, about half-past 
four p.M., after which he despatched that officer with a 
statement of what had occurred, for the information of 
the Governor of Hong Kong, aware of course that his 
Excellency had no power to interfere with the naval 
commander. 

Captains Keppel, Troubridge, Hay, and Staveley had 
been engaged to dine on shore to meet the Governor, but 
they sent apologies, and immediately after the races 
were over, went on board their ships, the Columbine 
and Medea starting immediately for Hongkong, and the 
Meander next morning for Manilla, leaving the Amazon 
at anchor. Next afternoon —- the heap sen 
ter from Captain Keppel was handed to the 
Secretary 4 an office of the Amazon, who declined to 
wait until it was taken to his Excellency :— 


‘‘ Her Britannic Majesty’s Ship Mzander, 
Macao Roads, 8th June, 1849. 
‘Sir — Finding by the tenor of your Excellency s 
reply to my requisition for the immediate liberation of 
Mr. Summers, that you had not the slightest intention 
of complying therewith, and hearing from yourself 
you had not the power to control the judge to whom 
you had delivered him, I regret the necessity I was 
under of removing him from the gaol.—I have the 
honour to be, Sir, your Excellency’s most obedient 
servant, Henry KeEppet, 
Captain of H.B.M.’s Ship Meander, 
and Senior Naval Officer. 
“His Excellency Joao Maria Ferreira do ’ 
Governor, &e., Macao.”’ 


This letter, though dated the 8th, was not received 
until nearly four o’clock on the afternoon of the 9tb. 

It only remains to add, that the soldier who was 
after being laid out in the Salla de Entrada of the 
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Senate House, was buried with great solemnity on Sa- 
turday evening, officers of the garrison bearing the pall, 
and the Governcr and a private of Barrache’s company 
being chief mourners. 





STATE OF THE ROMAN MONUMENTS AFTER 
THE FRENCH SIEGE, DESCRIBED BY AN 
EYEWITNESS, 


(From the Spectator.) 


Tue periodicals of Italy have lately published such pre- 
cise information regarding the destruction of the works 
of art and of the monuments of Rome, that one is natu- 
rally inclined to believe them. It must be observed, 
however, that the Italian press is greatly distinguished 
for exaggeration, if not for an utter disregard for truth. 
During the French siege of Rome each day brought 
forth some sad intelligence. A barbarous shot had just 
injured the immortal frescoes of Raphael Sanzio; ano- 
ther had shivered the horse of Phidias to pieces ; a shell 
exploded in the Spada Palace and pulverised the antique 
statue of Pompey the Great; the Corsini Gallery was 
half ruined; the chef-d’ceuvre of Guido, his charming 
Aurora, was also reported to have been severely da- 
maged ; even those eternal ruins of old Rome, which 
had resisted the invasion of so many barbarous tribes of 
Goths and Visigoths, were felled to the ground by the 
artillery of civilised France! Let not the lover of the 
fine arts sigh too deeply: the old monuments of Rome 
are still erect, beautiful, uninjured! The frescoes of 
Raphael and Michelangiolo in the Vatican are un- 
touched, and shine forth in their wonted magnificence. 
A musket-ball came through the window of the room 
‘tof the Battle of Constantine,’ designed by Raphael 
and coloured by his illustrious pupil, but merely erased 
the half of the letter r in the inscription ‘‘ Sixtus V. 
Pont :’’. Two other balls penetrated the long gallery 
of tapestry; one fell on the floor, the other at the foot 


of the ‘* Miraculous Draught of Fishes,’’ of which | 


Hampton Court possesses the noble cartoon. Some 
cannon-balls fell on St. Peter’s and various parts of the 
Vatican, but did no harm of any consequence. The 
Capitol received several shots, notwithstanding its dis- 
tance from the Janiculum; but here again we have no 
monuments to deplore. The splendid bronze statue of 


Marc Aurelius, placed in the middle of the open court, | 
was especially exposed to danger; and the Romans, | 


who were erecting hundreds of useless barricades in the 
streets, did nothing for the protection of the finest 
bronze extant; but Marc Aurelius and his proud 
charger escaped unhurt. A twenty-four pounder fell 
on the roof of the Aurora of Guido Reni, without caus- 
ing any mischief. The horse of Phidias is still entire, 
and rearing in the air on Mount Quirinal. The galle- 
ries of Doria Borghese, Sciarra, Rospigliosi, Barberini, 
Albani, Ludovisi, have not suffered either from shot, 
shell, or thief. A shell exploded between the floor of 
the second story and the ceiling of the first in the Cor- 
sini Palace, with the sole injury of an old chair. The 
Farnesina, the pride of Raphael and of his wealthy pa- 
tron Ghigi, placed immediately below the breaching bat- 
teries of the French, was in very great peril; many 


shots fell around the house, but not one penetrated this | 
sanctuary of art. The Farnese Palace, on the opposite _ 


side of the Tiber, was somewhat battered by shots, 
its walls and roof slightly injured; but the admirable 


frescoes of Annibal Carracci within, are in their pristine | 


freshness, beauty, and integrity. The Pompey statue, 
close by, certainly made a miraculous escape: some 
thirty shots struck the walls of this palace, several 
broke through the massive structure, and bounded from 


side to side in the very room where the statue stands ; | 
yet Pompey is unharmed. In the Costiguti Palace a | 


shot destroyed an insignificant landscape of G. Poussin, 
which was painted above the window. The noble 
frescoes of Guercino, Domenichino, and Poussin, how- 
ever, are unhurt. It must be satisfactory to General 








Oudinot that Poussin was a Frenchman! Several 
churches, public buildings, and private houses in Rome, 
were injured by shells and balls; but the damage done 
is not serious. Even the church of St. Peter in Mon- 
torio, which the Times says is ruined, can be easily 
repaired. This church contains only two fine works of 
art, and, by good fortune, the only two which have 
escaped injury—the Temple of Bramante, and the fine 
fresco by Sebastian del Piombo. Nearly every other 
picture in the church is destroyed, or greatly damaged. 
We must not attribute the destruction here entirely to 
the French ; for Garibaldi’s soldiers occupied the church, 
and left behind them proofs of reckless damage. Thus, 
Rome has little to weep over, and the fame of MM. 
Oudinot and Vaillant is not darkened by the dust of 
falling monuments of imperishable memory. But if we 
bend our way through the gates of the old Roman walls, 
what sad, what frightful, what useless havoc appears ! 
Hundreds of houses levelled to the ground—not a tree 
spared! The lovely Villa Borghese has lost half its 
charms ; even the little villa where Raphael lived is now 
no more. Nor was Michelangiolo’s summer retreat 
more fortunate. This immense sacrifice of property 
was committed by the Romans themselves, for the bet- 
ter defence of the city. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF PARIS ON THE 
AFFAIRS OF VENICE, 


Tue Archbishop of Paris has addressed a long 
letter to the Minister of Foreign Affairs on the 
subject of Venice. The Most Reverend Prelate 
expresses his disinclination to meddle in the tem- 
poral aftairs of nations, but says that he considers 
the case of Venice as a question of justice, of hu- 
manity, and of civilisation. After expressing his 
opinions as to the justice of the claims of Venice 


on the consideration and sympathies of Austria, 


he proceeds as follows: 


“ Austria refuses all concession, and all promise of a 
constitution ; she no longer listens to the timid repre- 


| sentations of the Powers; she refuses to negotiate, She 
| will only dictate to the rebel city the conditions of its 
| present and future existence. And what are those con- 
_ ditions? Are they admissible ? are they tolerable? Is 


there any thing in her conduct towards Venice in which 
the slightest generosity is to be seen? Does she not 
impose on that unfortunate city the necessity of choos- 
ing between dishonour and despair? To surrender at 
discretion and unconditionally ; to burden the people with 
an enormous load of debt under which they cannot tail 
to full ; to drive from the city 500 officers of the marine, 
with their families, and to send them without resources 
into exile; to select among the first citizens forty vic- 
tims to whom the pardon of the amnesty shall not be 
applied ; to re-establish an unbridled and unlimited 
military despotism, with an indefinite state of siege, 
accompanied by daily executions and arbitrary taxes. 
Such, it is said, are the conditions of Austria ; this is the 
manner in which she punishes crime in a people who 
dared, at a particular moment, to take advantage of the 
state of Italy, and of some favourable circumstances, to 
remember their former existence, and to wish to be 
themselves again. Venice cannot accept such condi- 
tions, and she is resolved to bury herself beneath her 
ruins rather than eubecribe to them. Can France, can 
civilised Europe permit them to be imposed ? There is, 
then, no longer any union, any mutual responsibility, 
between nations. There are no longer any secondary 
rights—the eternal ones of justice and of humanity, 
There are no longer any of the inviolable principles 
which guarantee the dignity and liberty of a people. 
Iam aware that the answer of political men will be, 
We have only two plans to adopt; either to allow Aus- 
tria to abuse her victory, or to declare war against her, 
Policy shrinks, and perhaps rightly, from adopting the 
latter course. 1, for my part, believe that there is a 
middle course to be pursued, and that the influence of 
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France might be used to a certain point without the 
effusion of blood. France is powerful, and may use 
lofty language when, apart from all private interests, 
she makes herself the defender of the weak and the 
oppressed. It is a part which becomes France, and, in 
my Opinion, England also. If these two powers were 
to act in concert in the matter, would Austria, notwith- 
standing her known obstinacy, long resist? Would she 
threaten war? Would she seek to make fresh enemies 
when she finds so much difficulty in resisting those 
which she already has? That she would push things 
to the last extremity, if required to do any thing dis- 
honourable to her, may be comprehended ; but when she 
is only asked not to be too cruel and too inexorable to- 
wards an unfortunate people, become by the force of 
arms and the play of revolutions an integral part of 
the empire, who can credit that she will obstinately 
refuse it? This work is worthy of France. Evil be to 
the Government who shall witness with a dry eye the 
agony and death of a vanquished people. What does 
history already say, and what will posterity for ever 
say, of those who allowed the destruction and partition 
of Poland? Venice, doubtless, is of less importance ; 
but the right of a small state is not less sacred than 
that of a large one. To labour for the salvation of Ve- 
nice, or at least to prevent its total ruin, would be also 
worthy of the minister who at this moment directs our 
foreign affairs, His heart, so noble and so open to the 
inspirations of true liberty, must be filled with sympa- 
thy for such misfortune. Let him not allow it to be one 
day said, that the French diplomacy under his ministry 
did not make a last effort to stop the perilous designs of 
Austria, and save the Venetian state from a complete 
loss. I do not speak of the promises made to Venice, 
of the hopes that have been held out to her, and of the 
support even which has been given to her. I only 
speak of France, of the interests of her glory and of her 
dignity. 1 speak also of the glory of a minister who is 
dear to us. I conjure him to turn his eyes towards the 
Adriatic, or rather towards Venice. There are in that 
city envoys from Vienna rejected and abandoned. Let 
him come to their aid, let him take their interests in 
hand, and he is sure to acquire imperishable claims 
to the gratitude of all who love justice and hate ini- 
quity.” 


THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE ABBEY OF 
SOLESMES.* 
(From the Tablet.) 


Tue Abbey of Solesmes has principally aimed, in its 
publications, at three objects of research—Archology, 


Liturgical Studies, and History. Its first work, Les | 
Origines Romaines, regarded the first monuments of | 


Christian Rome. Complaints have been made of the 
interruption of this remarkable work ; but the studies 
were continuing in silence, journeys to Rome were de- 
veloping the primitive plan, and at the moment when 
one might more than ever have despaired of the execu- 
tion, a new volume gave us an agreeable surprise. The 
History of St. Cecilia, which was published in the 
stormy year of 1848 by the illustrious Abbot of So- 
lesmes, is a genuine episode to the Origines Romaines, 
uniting at once the most rigorous accuracy of historical 
research to the fertile and instructed imagination of 


a Chateaubriand. A curious book may be mentioned, | 


which we owe to Dom de Bennier. Having to trans- 
late one of the most interesting compositions of the 


middle age, the Meditations asecrithed to St. Bonaven- 
ture, he has abandoned the modem French language as 


_” For the materials of the fullowing account of the 
literary labours of the Benedictine Abney of Kulesmes, 
we are indebted to papers fernatet vw uy the worthy 
Religious of that Order who ar« a nt ease * be Per yland 
collecting subscriptions for the great eviee of patristic 
works which the Monastery cotitetepates jaw ny ut der 
the title of « Spicilegium Soleemn mee. We wn © 


pose that so noble an undertakir persed a 
t dertaking w * euffered to 
languish for want of support in this cvuntry. 


| too stiff and refined, and has interpreted the pious con 
| templative in the language of Amyot and St. Francis de 
Sales. The attempt is perhaps a little too bold: but 
assuredly those who take an interest in such ma 
will not be displeased that so spirited a work has been 
given to the world. 

Liturgical studies have been the real field of the new 
Benedictines of France, and the scene of controversies 
which have hardly been stayed by the revolution of 
February and the pestilence. The Roman Liturgy js 
carrying the day in France. All the attempts that have 
been made to arrest its development have only contri. 
buted to accelerate it, and we can already foresee the 
moment when almost the entire Church of France vil] 
be united in public prayer with the whole Catholic 
world. On this grave and peaceful revolution the 
reader may study with abundant profit the Institutions 
Liturgiques of Dom Guéranger, his Année Liturgiques, 
his letter Sur le Droit Liturgique to the Archbi 
of Rheims, his reply to Mgr. d’Astros, and his corre. 
spondence with the last Bishop of Orleans, who died so 
unexpectedly whilst a member of the Constituent As. 
sembly. 

M. Melchior du Lac is another distinguished member 
of this Order, who, though he has not actually pub- 
lished any thing of his own, has added much light to 
the researches of others. 

As to those literary labours which require patient 
study, long preparation, and great literary resources, 
one may suppose that, after the example of their fathers, 
the French Benedictines have deemed it right to pro. 
ceed with a slow maturity. We know that important 
labours are being prepared, and that at the present 
moment the members of the Abbey of Solesmes are in 
England collecting the titles and documents which con- 
cern the continuation of the Gallia Christiana. Never- 
theless, we may mention further a monography, or his. 
tory of St. Leger, by Dom Pitra, which has just received 
the formal commendations of the Institute of France, in 
| a report edited by M. de Normand, in the name of the 

Committee of Examination. 
| In the course of searching throughout a great number 
of libraries and archives for the materials of the Gallia 
Christiana, the same good fortune has happened to the 
new Benedictines as to their predecessors of the Con- 
gregation of St. Maur, namely, the discovery of a great 
number of important inedited works of the most ancient 
authors. These discoveries formerly obtained for the 
learned world the Spicilegium of d’ Achery, the Analecta 
of Mabillon, the Anecdota Greca of Montfaucon, the 
Thesaurus Anecdotorum, and the Amplissima Collectio 
Monumentorum. 

We are happy to have to announce a sixth collection, 
under the title of Spicilegium Solesmense, which will 
form a continuation of the above. The publications 
will comprise more than five hundred authors, wholly 
or partly inedited, and nearly all ready for publication. 
A first series of five volumes will contain in general the 
writers who lived from the second to the tenth century . 
after Christ. The second series will stop with the 
writers of the twelfth century inclusively. Each author 
will be accompanied with an historical and critical no- 
tice; the text, collated with the best mss., will only 
| have such notes as are indispensable. The collected 
observations will form the prolegomena to each volume, 
and some dissertations will be added on the most im- 
portant questions. All the publications will be in Latin; 
the Greek texts carefully translated. Among the writers, 
portions of whose works will occur, we may mention 
the following, selected from a much larger list that ap- 
pears in the prospectus kindly forwarded to us :—SS. 
Melito, Hippolytus, Paulinus of Treves, Patrick, Nilus 
of Constantinople, Avitus of Vienne, Venerable Bede, 
Egbert, &c. &e.; Alcuin, Eginhard, Florus Diaconus, 
Hinemars, Rabanus Maurus, Scotus Erigena, Walafri- 
dus Strabo, &c. &e. 
| _ The second series, comprehending inedited authors of 
' the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries, will be 
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by the entire annals of St. Vedast. Among the names 
of this division are Gerbert, Remi of Auxerre, St. Gauz- 
lin of Toul, St. Odilo, Guillaume de Champeaux, Peter 
of Celles, Peter the Venerable, St. Bernard, Petrus 
Cantor of Paris, Abelard, Yvo of Chartres, Honorius of 
Autun, 5 Langton, Richard de Saint Victor, St. 
Thomas of terbury, &c. &c. 

The first series will begin in 1850, and the volumes 
will be published yearly ; the second series, if the sub. 
scriptions be encouraging, may be issued simultaneously 
with the first. The price of each volume, large quarto, 
of 500 or 600 pages, will be only 10s. for the first 500 
subscribers. It will be 158. for the rest, and one volume 
cannot be sold separately under 20s. Subscriptions 
cannot be made except for a series of five volumes. 


A 


Tue Roman Parper-Monry.—To shew you to what 
a state the monetary circulation is al, (says the 
Times correspondent,) I have only to mention that at 
no café can you obtain coppers for a ten bajocchi note 
—namely, fivepence; an@“mstead of coin you receive 
another promissory note from the owner of the café for 
your change. I have several of these bits of paper to 
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produce ; and even at the day theatre, for your bank- 
note of tenpence you receive a promise to pay for three- 
pence—the place only costing seven. Such has been 
the legacy left by the Republic to the infatuated Romans. 
Property to the amount of 1,000,000/. has been destroyed 
in preparing the city for a defence which was never to 
be made, and all the gold, silver, and copper coin has 


been removed. ‘‘ God and the people’ and the one 
paul notes remain. Such is your consolation, O city 
of the Cesars. 


Tue Svuttan anv THE AnMeNIAN Monks at 
Rome.—The following letter has been addressed by the 
Sultan Abdul Medgid to Padre Arsenio, Superior of the 
Armenian Monks :—‘* We have been apprised that the 
Armenian Catholic Monks of the order of Anthony, es- 
tablished at Rome near the Vatican, and esteemed for 
alength of time amongst the most faithful subjects of 
our empire, are using every effort in their power to 
procure their co-religionists, our subjects, the ax vantages 
of education and morality, the foundation of wisdom 
and happiness. We have spontancously sent to the 
said monastery the portrait of our person, our imperial 
cypher, and our imperial standard, to give them a proof 
of our satisfaction and of our special protection.”’ 





Historie Chroniele. 


THE Queen’s visit to Ireland has evoked a hearty 
burst of enthusiastic loyalty from all classes of 
Irishmen and Irishwomen, Our space precludes 
us from giving more than a brief account of her 
progress. The Queen first landed at Cove; here 
there is unanimous testimony that the personal 
reception of the Queen was as warm a one as even 
Irishmen could possibly give. The poorer sort 
‘* wished her Honour more power, that she might 
do more good, and God bless her.”” A Repealer 
was seen in full uniform of Repeal loading a soli- 
tary cannon, and firing it with the most exuberant 
demonstrations of loyalty. After an address from 
the Corporation, her Majesty and Prince Albert 
re-embarked, and steamed up the river to Cork ; 
the beauty of the scenery attracting their espe- 
cial attention, On the way, the yacht was hailed 
by a humble procession of tishermen’s boats ; the 
Queen stopped, and the fishermen presented a 
large salmon to her Majesty. Arriving at Cork, 
the Queen received the authorities, and bestowed 
the honour of knighthood on the Mayor. The 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Royal party then landed, and made the proces- | 


sion through Cork ; every where it met a people 
rejoicing to transports at her Majesty’s personal 
visit to the “ould counthry.” The procession 
ended, the party re-embarked about seven o'clock ; 
and the Queen’s yacht swept rapidly down the 
river to her station, leaving the crowd of steamers 
which started with her in a long wake behind. 
Next day she sailed for Dublin, but anchored for 
the night in Waterford Bay. 

On arriving at Dublin, at early dawn, the royal 
squadron was totally enveloped ina crowded mass 
of floating spectators. About nine o’clock the 
Lord Lieutenant and the chief officers of state 
proceeded on board, At ten the Queen landed. 
At the instant the Queen’s foot pressed the shore, 
the royal standard swept aloft, and spread itself 
to the breeze; a guard of honour presented arms, 
the populace shouted, and the heavy 68-pounders 
of the ships shook the earth with a tremendous 
salute. On Tuesday, she made a tour of Dublin, 
to see its public buildings, beginning with the 
bank, formerly the seat of the Irish Parliament. 





_ ordinate member of the United Empire.” 





At the National Model Schools in Marlborough 
Street, her Majesty was received by Dr. Whately, 
Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Murray, the Catholic 
Archbishop, the Rev. Dr. Henry, President of 
Queen’s College, Belfast, and the other Commis- 
sioners of Education ; several noblemen and cler- 
gymen, both Protestant and Catholic, being also 
present. In the infant school, two hundred and 
fifty children were seated in the gallery, main- 
taining a wondering silence at the visitors, This 
scene seemed to be one that especially moved the 
Queen’s sympathies, and she shewed her pleasure 
ina marked manner. The Lord Lieutenant for- 
mally introduced Dr. Murray and Dr. Henry to 
the Queen and Prince Albert. In the girls’ school, 
Dr. Whately ‘took occasion to draw her Ma- 


jesty’s attention to the general lesson, inculeating 


charity and good-will towards all men, which was 
suspended on the wall.”’ The Queen cast her eye 
over it, and then entered into animated conversa- 
tion with the Archbishop. 

Her Majesty held a court and levee at the Castle, 
Deputations with addresses were —— from 
the Corporation of Dublin, the University and 
Trinity College, the Archbishops and Bishops ot 
the Irish portion of the United Chureh, the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops professing the Catholic reli- 

on in Ireland, the General Assembly of the 
| se er te Church in Ireland, the Association 
of Non-subscribing Presbyterians in Ireland, and 
from the Society of Friends in Ireland. The ad- 
dress of the University recalled to memory that 
‘Sit was under the house of Brunswick that those 

reat legislative changes were made which raised 

reland from the position of a dependent province, 
to be, as she stands at this day, a mighty and co- 
The 
Presbyterian address was more explicit on the 
topic thus alluded to; promising that “ we and 
our people will continue to support the legislative 
union of your Majesty’s kingdoms.” The address 


of the Protestant hierarchy spake with gratitude 
of the influence which the Queen’s religious ob. 
servances and domestic virtues were calculated to 
exercise on the high circles surrounding the Crown, 
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That of the Catholic hierarchy remembered that 
the Queen’s “ illustrious father was the warm 
advocate of civil and religious liberty at a time 
when those blessings were denied to the great 
body of the people ;” and assured her Majesty, 
from intimate knowledge of their devoted people, 
that their flocks love their Queen, and pray God 
to pour down on her family the richest blessings 
of Heaven. The Non-subscribing Presbyterians 
offered their hearty support ‘‘ to promote educa- 
tion without distinction of party or creed.”’ The 
Society of Friends, though restrained by their re- 
ligious principles from uniting in some of the pub- 
lic “¢ demonstrations of joy,”’ yet ‘ participated in 
the satisfaction” afforded by the first visit of their 
beloved Sovereign : “ we are sensible,” they say, 
“of the privilege we enjoy in the protection of a 
government administered under thy gentle sway.” 
Suitable replies were read by the Queen to each 
of the addresses. Those who had the privilege of 
the entrée were first admitted. The Archbishop 
of Dublin and Archbishop Murray, with several 
Bishops of both Churches, were among this num- 
ber. The general levee was then held, and was pro- 
digiously numerous ; the whole number attending 
the levee was nearly 3000, exclusively of the nume- 
rous deputations, After paying a visit to the Duke 
of Leinster, the Queen left Dublin for Belfast. 
She was accompanied to the water’s edge by a 
distinguished company. Her Majesty aftection- 
ately saluted Prince George of Cambridge and 
Lady Clarendon, and shook hands warmly with 
the Lord Lieutenant and the venerable Sir Edward 
Blakeney ; and then, with a general farewell to 
the rest, she stepped on board her yacht. On 
approaching the extremity of the pier near the 
lighthouse, where the people were most thickly 
congregated, the Queen suddenly left the two 
Jadies-in-waiting with whom she was conversing, 
ran with agility along the deck, and climbed the 
steep paddle-box to join Prince Albert, who did 
not notice her till she was nearly at his side, 
Reaching him, and taking his arm, she waved her 
right hand towards the people on the piers. She 
appeared to give some order to the commandant ; 
the paddles immediately ceased to move, and the 
vessel merely floated on. The royal standard was 
lowered in courtesy to the cheering thousands on 
shore; and this stately obeisance was repeated 
tive times. 

The Queen next visited Belfast, where the same 
enthusiasm was manifested, and at last reached 
Balmoral, passing through Glasgow on her way. 
She has knighted the Mayor of Belfast, and the 
Provost of Glasgow, and bestowed a Baronetcy 
onthe Lord Mayor of Dublin, and Lord Claren- 
don is to be made a Marquis. 

The ravages of Cholera have been great during 
the past month throughout the whole empire; the 
mortality in the metropolis, from this cause alone, 
averaging 1000 a week. 

In Canada the feeling against the Government 
seems on the increase. A large and influential 
party openly avow their desire for annexation 
with the United States, while public opinion in 
many parts of the Union is in favour of the mea- 
sure; not, however, they say, with a hostile feel- 





ing towards England, but from a belief that it will | 


be found conducive to the interests of all parties. 

lhe strong feeling of the Cape colonists against 
the introduction of convicts has induced the go- 
vernor to send a remonstrance to Earl Grey, in 


which, after pointing out the flourishing s 
the colony, and the high morality of the he 
he adverts to the disasters which will accrue from 
making it a penal settlement, against the strongly 
expressed will of the people. 

Louis Napoleon has visited the chief’ towns of 
France, and elicited a warm feeling in his favour, 
not, however, approaching to any thing like ap 
encouragement to a coup d’état, but in recogni. 
tion of the firmness and moderation of his govern. 
ment. 

Peace has been definitively concluded between 
Sardinia and Austria, on terms mutually honour- 
able ; and the ex-king Charles Albert has died at 
Lisbon, after intense suffering. The news of his 
decease made a mournful impression upon the 
inhabitants of Turin. 

The state of siege at Berlin was terminated by 
decree immediately after the elections, which 
proved almost uniformly favourable to the mo- 
derate constitutional party. 

The reports from Saaue are becoming less 
vague. Since the Russian intervention the posi- 
tion of the Hungarian generals has become daily 
more critical, and notwithstanding the gallant 
and heroic efforts of the whole nation, the im- 
mense superiority in numbers of the allied force 
has been too manifest to allow any doubt as to 
the eventual result. 

Public opinion has expressed itself strongly 
in favour of Hungary both in this country and 
America, but it has been confined to speeches; 
and though Lord Palmerston has admitted the 
abstract injustice of Russian interference, no fur- 
ther steps have been taken. From intelligence 
but just received, there appears no doubt that 
Georgey and a large number of Hungarian troops 
have surrendered to the Russians. Whether this 
arises from any disposition on the part of the 
Court of Vienna to change its policy, or from the 
hopelessness of further continuing the contest, 
is not yet known. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“An Anglican Clergyman.”— An article on the subject re- 
quested by our Correspondent is in preparation, and will shortly 
appear. 








NOTICE 
To Subscribers to the Rambler. 

In order to meet the convenience of some of out 
Country Subscribers, who wish to receive their copies 
of the Ramoter by post, and at as low a cost a 
possible, a Quarterly Edition of the Journal will for 
the future be issued, on the first days of January, 
April, July, and October, and comprising the current 
and two immediately preceding Monthly Numbers. 
They will be stitched together in one wrapper, and 
thus be sent by post for Sixpence only, in additio 
to the selling price of Four Shillings and Sixpence. 

Each Monthly Number of the Rampver contains 
so large a quantity of matter, that three such num- 
bers are nearly equal to two numbers of the or dinary 
a Fea The Quarterly Edition will 
thus be by far the cheapest quarterly publication ® 
the kingdom, giving to Ns aaa for % Gd. nearly 
as much matter as others give for 12s. 

The first Quarterly Part of the Ramerer, % 
taining the Monthly Numbers for May, June, and 
July (which commence the Fourth Volume, now ™ 
progress), is now ready, and will be forwarded ~ 
application to the Publisher, or by any Bookseller # 
Town or Country. 





Robson, Levey, and Franklyn, Great N 


ew Street, Fetter Lane. 








